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PLUTARCH'S LIVES. 



FABIUS MAXIMUS. 

^UCH were the memorable adlions of Pericles,* as for 
-as we have been-aWe to collect them ; and row we pro- 
ceed to the life of Fabius Maximus. 

The firft Fabius was the fon of Hercules by one of the 
nymphs, according to fome authors j or, as others fay, by 
^a woman of the country, near the river Tyber. From 
him came the family of the Fabii, One of tlte moft nume- 
rous and iUutlrious in Rompe.+ Yet fome authors write, 
that the firft founders of this-family were called Fodii^X 
on account of their catching wild beads by means of pits ; 
for a *f/ is ftill in Latin called /o«z;f<», and tlie word fader e 
fignines to dig ; but in time two letters being changed, 
' 4hcy had the name of Fahit, This family produced many 
eminent men, themoftjConfideFibleof whom was RulluSy^ 

+ Tlje njoft nuracrous/fcnr ibat'fatuily alone undertook the war 
. againd the Veienles, and fent out three hundred and fix pcrions of 
- their own name, ^ho were ail flain iri that expedition. It was like- 
wife one of the moll illuftrious ; for theFabjv bad borne the higheft 
offices in the ftate, and two of them had been feven times conluls. 
J Pliny's acco unt 'of the miatter is much more probable, viz, that 
they were called Fabii, a Fatis, from their ikill in raiftng beans ; as 
fcveral other families of note amongthe Romans were denominated 
from other branches of hulbandry. Indeed, their firft heroes tilled 
-the ground with their own hands. 

II This Ftibius Rullus was five times conful, and gained fevcral 
important vi6lorif8 over the Samnites, Tufcans , and other nations. 
It was not. however, frotn thefe great aftions that he obtained the 
ixirnarnc of Manmus^ but from his behavior in the cenforfliip ; dur- 
inpj which he reduced'the populace of Rome into four tribes, who 
before were difperfed among all the 'tribes in general, and by that 
TTieans had very great pow*r in the afiemblies. Th^fe were called 
.Triknx Vrbonx. Liv. lib. ix.cap, 46. 
WoL. II. JB 
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fcy the Romans furnamed Maximus or the great, and from 
him tlie Fabius Maximus of whom we are writing, was 
the fourth in defcent. , 

This lad had the furname of Verrucofus from a fmali 
wart on his upper lip. He was likewife called 0<victtla* 
from the mildne/s and gravity of his behavior when a boy. 
Nay, his compofed demeanor, and his filence, liis caution 
in engaging in the diverfions of the other boys, the flow- 
nefs and difficulty with which he took up what was tauglit 
him, together with the fubmiffive manner in which he 
complied with the prepofals of his comrades brought liim 
under the fufpicion of ftupidity and fooliftinefs, with thofe 
that did not thoroughly know him. Yet a few there were 
vyho perceived that his compofednefs was owing to the fo- 
lidity of his parts, and who difcerned withal a magnanim- 
ity and lionlike courage in his nature. In a fliort time, 
when application to bufmefs drew him cut, it was obvious 
even to the many, that his Teeming inactivity was a com- 
mand which he had of his paflions, that his cautioufnefs 
was prudence, and that what had pafled for heavinefs and 
infenfibility was really an.immoveablcfirmnefsof foul. He 
faw what an important concern tlie adminiftration was,and 
in what wars the republic was frequently engaged, and 
therefore by exercife prepared his body, confidering its 
llrengh as a natur^al armor ; at the fame time He improved 
Jiis powers of perfuafion, as the engines by which the peo- 
ple are to be moved ; adapting them to the manner of his 
life. For in his eloquence there was nothing of afFe6lation, 
no empty t plaufible elegance, but it was full of that good 
fenfe which was peculiar to him, and had a fententious 
force and depth, faid to have refcmbled that of Thucy- 
dides. There is an oration of his ftill extant, which he 
delivered betore the people on occafion of his fon's fune- 
ral, who died after he had been conful. 

Fabius Maximus was five times conful ;t and in hisfirft 
confulfhip was honored with a triumph for the vicStory he 
gained over the Ligurians ; who being defeated by him in 
a fet battle, with the lofs of a great number of men, were 
driven behind the Alps,and kept from fuch inroads and rav- 
ages as they had ufed to make in the neighboring provinces. 

* Ovicula fignifies a ihtkjhiep. 

+ The writers thnt cffeft this, Plato calls hoyiia^^itq, 

X Fabius was conlulthe firll time in the year of Rome 521 ; and 

the fith time^ in the tenth year ol;" the lecond Punic war, in tJic year 

of Rome 545. 
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Some years after, Hannibal • having invaded Italy,* 
and gained the battle of Trcbia, advanced through Tuf- 
cany, laying waftc the country, and ftriking Rome itfelf 
with terror and aftonifliment. This defolation was an- 
nounced by figns and prodigies, fome familiar to the Ro- 
mans, as that of thunder for initance, and others quite 
ftrange and unaccountable. For it was faid, that certain 
fhields fweated blood, that bloody corn was cut at An- 
tium> that redhot flones fell from the air, that the Falerl- 
ans faw the heavens open, and many billets fall,t upon one 
of which thefe words were very legible, Mars brandijbetb 
his arms. But Caius Flaminius, then conful, was not 
difcouraged by any of thefe things. lie was indeed nat. 
urally a man of much fire and ambition, and befides was 
elated by former fucceiTes which he had met with contrary 
to all probability ; for againlt the it Ait of the fenate and 
his colleague, he had engaged with the Gauls and beaten 
them. Fabius likewife paid but little regard to prodi- 
gies,^ as too abfurd to be believed, notwithftanding tho 
great efFe6t they had upon the multitude. But being in- 
formed how fmall the numbers of the enemy were, and 
of the want of money, he advifed the Romans to have pa* 

♦ Here Plutarch leaves a void of fifteen years. It was not indeed 
B remarkable period of the life of Fabius. Hannibal entered Itajy is 
tlw year of Rome 535. He defeated Scipio in the battle of Ticinus, 
before he beat Sempronius in that of Trebia. 

+ Plutarch mifunderftood Livy, and of the two prodigies whicK 
he mentions, made but one, Livy fays, ** At Falerium the fky was 
«* feen to open, and in the void Ipace a great light appeared. Tiie 
«* Icis at Pracnefte (hrunk of their own accord, and one of them 
•* dropped down, v/hereon •w2&'wr\iitnyMarsbrandi/heth his fcvord.'* 
Liv. lib. xxii. — ^Thcfe lots were bits of oak handfomcly wrought, 
with fome ancient chara£lers infcribcd upon tliera. When any came 
to confult them, the coffer in which they were kept was opened, 
tnd a child having firft (haken them together, drew out one from 
the reft, which contained the anfwer to the querift's demand. As 
to the lots being (hrunk, which Livy mentions, and which was con- 
fidered as a bad omen, no doubt the priefts had two fets, a fmaller 
and a greater, which they played upon the people's fupcrftitibn as 
they pleafed. Cicero fays they were very little regarded in his 
time. Cic. He Divinat, lib. ii. 

% If Fabius was net moved by thofe prodigies, it was not bc- 
caufe he defpifed them (as bis colleague did, who according toLivy, 
neither feared the gods nor took advice of men) but becauie he hop- 
ed by appeafing the anger of the gods, to render the prodigies in- 
efiedual. It was not Fabius, however, but CmScrvilius Geminus, 
who was colleague to Flaminius. 
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I5cnce ; iiot to give battle. toamsLtl who led on an am 
hardened by many confiidls for this very purpofe, but 
fend fuccors to their allies, and to fecurfr the towns th 
were in th^ir pofleffion, until the vigor of: the enemy e: 
pired of itfelf, like a flaiDe for Want of fuel. 

He could not however, prevail upon Flaminius. Tl: 
general declared he-would never fuflfer the war.toapproa 
Rome, nor like Camillus of old> difpute within the wal 
who fliould be the mafter of the city. He, therefore, c 
dered the tribunes to draw out the forces, and mount 
bis horfe,but was thrown headlong off,* thehorfe witho 
any vifible caufe being feized with a fright and tremblir 
Yet he perfifted in hia refolution of marching out to m< 
Hannibal, and drew up his army near the lake call 
Thrafymcnus,t in Tufcany. 

While the armies were engag«d,there happened an earl 
quake, which overturned whole citie^ changed the cou 
of rivers, and tore ofi^the tops of mountains ; yet not < 
of the combatants was in the leafl fenfible of that viol 
motion, l^^taminius himfelt having greatly fignalized 
firength and valor, foil ; and with him the braved of 
troops ; the reft bting routed, a great carnage enfue 
full fifteen thoufand were flain, and as many taken prift 
ers. J Hannibal was very defirous of difcovering the b< 
of Flaminius, that he might bury it with due honor, s 
tribute to his bravery, but he could not find it, nor co 
any account be given what became of it. 

* This fall fA>m his hoffe, which was confid^red m an ill oti 
was followed by another as bad. When the enfign atteriiptc< 
pull his (landard out of the ground in order to march, he had 
ilrength enough to do it. Butwl»ere is the wonder, fays Cicero 
have a horfe take fright, or to find a ftandard bearer feebly end 
oring to draw up the ftandard which he had perhaps purpc 
ilruck deep into the ground ? + Now the lake of Perugi 

X Notwithftanding this cbmplete ViAory, Hannibal loft onl) 
teen hundred fften ; for he fought the Romans at great ad van! 
hiaving drawn them into anambufcade between die hills of Cor 
Jind the lake Thrafymenus. Livy and Valerius Maximus roak. 
number of prifoncrs only fi* thoufand ; bat Polybius fays, i 
were much more numerous. About ten thoufand Romans, r 
of thfcm wounded, made their efcape, and took their route to Ro 
where few of them arrived, the rdl dying of their wounds bel 
they reached the capital. Two mothers were fo tranfported v 
joy, one at the gate of the city, when (he faw her fon unexpefte 
appear, and the other at home, where Ibc found bcr fon, that t 
both expired on the fpot. 
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. When the Romans loft the battle of Trebia, neither the * 
generals fcnt a true account of it, nor the meflenger rep- 
refented it as it was ; both pretended the victory was doubt- 
ful. But as to the laft, as foon as the praetor Pomponius 
was apprifed of it, he aflembled the people, and without 
difguifing the matter in the leaft, made this declaration : 
*' Romans, we have loft a great battle, our army is cut to 
** pieces, and Flaminius the conful is flain ; think, there- 
" fore, what is to be done for your fafety.'* The fame 
commotion which a furious wind caufes in the ocean, did 
thcfe words of the praetor produce in io vaft a multitude. 
In the iirft confternation they could not fix upon any thing ; 
but at. length all agreed that affairs required the diredlion ^ 
of an abfolute power, which they called the di6latorfhip, . 
and that a man fliould be pitched upon for it, who would 
exercife it with fteadinefs and intrepidity. That fuch a 
man was Fabius Maximus, who had a fpirit and dignity of 
manners equal to fo great a command, and befides was of 
an age in which the vigor of.the body is fufficient to exe- 
aite the purpofes of the -mind, and courage is tempered • 
with prudence. 

Purfuant to thefe refolutions, Fabius was chofen dicta- 
tor,* and he appointed Lucius Minucius his general of the ~ 
horfc.f But firlt he defired permiflion of the fenate to 
make ufe of a horfe when in the field. This was forbid- 
den by an ancient law, either becaufe they placed their 
greateft ftrength in the infantry, and therefore chofe that 
the commander in chief fhould be always ported among 
them ; or elfe becaufe they would have the di6lator,whofe 
power in all other refpefls was very great, and indeed ar- 
bitrary, in this cafe at leaft appear to be dependent upon 
the people. In the next place Fabius, willing to fhow the 
high authority and grandeur of his office, in order to make 
the people more tra?lable and fubmidive, appeared in pub- 
lic with twentyfour U^ors carrying the /^sr/c^-/ be fore him ; 
Mid when the furvivrng conful met him, he fent one of his 

. * A diflator could not be regularly named but by the furviving . 
conful, and Servilius being with the army, the people appointed Fa- 
bius by their own authority with the title of prodiftator. How- 
ever, the gratitude of Rome allowed his defcendants to put diftator 
inrllead of prodi6):ator, in the liil of his titles. 

+ According to Polybius and Livy, hii name was notLuci is but ^ 
Maixius Minucius ; nor was he pitched upon by Fabius, but by .tlio ■ 
people. 
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officers to order him to difmrfs his U£f<jrs and the other en* 
figns of his employment, and to join him as a private man. 
Then beginnmoj with an aft of religion, which is the bed 
of all beginnings,* and alTuring the people that their de- 
feats were not owing to the cowardice of the foldiers, but 
to the generaPs negleft of the facred rites and aufpices, he 
exhorted them to entertain no dread of the enemy, but by 
extraordinary honors to propidate the gods. Not that he 
wanted to infufe into them a fpirit of fuperftition, but to 
confirm their valor by piety, and to deliver them from ev- 
ery other fear by a fenle of the Divine protection. On that 
occafion he confulted feveral of thofe myderioos books of 
theSybils, which contained matters of great ufe to the ftate ; 
and It is faid, that Tome of the prophecies found there per- 
fectly agreed with the crrcumftances of thofe times ; but 
it was not lawful for him to dhFulge them. However, in 
•full aflembly,he avowed to the gods a.«t^r//jfr//;w,fthat is,, 
all the young which the next fpring ihould pri>duce, on the 
mouti tains, the fields, the rjvcrs and meadows of Itady, 
from the goats, the fwinc, the fheep,.and the cows. He 
likewife vowed to exhibit the great games in honor of the 
gods, and to expend upon thofe games three hundred and 
thirtythree thoufand/^^^r^^J, three hundred and thirty • 
three denarii and one third of a denarius ; which fum 
in our Greek money i& eightythrce thoufand five Imndred^ 
and eightythree drachmas and two oholi. What his real- 
on might be for fixing upon thatprecife number is noteafy 
to determine, unlcfs it were on jccount of the perfedion 
of the number three, as being the firft of odd numbers^., 
the firft of plurals, and containing in itfelf the firft difter- 
,cnces. and the firft elements of all numbers. 

FaSius having taught the people to repofe themfel ves on 
atls of religion, made them more eafy as to future events.. 
For his own part,.he placed all his hopes of victory in him- 
felf, believing that heaven blefles men with fuccefs on ac- 
count of their virtue and prudence ; and therefore he watch^ 
ed the motions of Hannibal, not with a defign to give him 
battle, but by length of time to wafte his fpirit and vigor, 
and gradually to deftray him by means of his fupcriority in 
men and money. To fecure himfelf againft the enemy's 
horfc, he took care to encamp above them on high and. 



f Tl.is vow h?d formerly Ix^en made, to Mars by Aulus- Com^. 
U«s, and ncjicdcd. 
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niouiUafcUioui places. When they fat lliU, he did the iamc ;. 
when they were ia motion^ he (hewed himfetf «tpon die 
hei^hts^ at iuch a diitanoe as not to be obHged to ^tgbt 
againd his iaclination, and yet near enough to keep tl£iti . 
in perpetual alarm, as if, amidft his arts to gain tMie, hs 
intended every mootient to give them battle; 

Tlvefe dilatory proceedings expofed him to contempt 
among the RomansJn generadyand even in hit own army. 
The enemy, too, excepting Hannibal, thoaght him a man 
of lid fpirii. He aloneivas fenfi^ble of the keennefs- of Fa- 
bius, and of the manner in which he intended to carry oa! 
the war, and therefore was determined, if poffible, either 
by ftratagem or ^]*Fce, to bring himto a battle, concluding 
that otherwiie the Carthaginians mud be undone ; fincc 
they couM not decide the. matter in the field, where they 
had. the advants^e, but mu/t gradually wear away, and be 
reducedto notiiing ;, when the difpute was only who fhould 
be fuperior in men and money. Hence it was- that lie ex- 
haulled the whole art of war ; like a (kill^l wreftler, who 
watches every opportunity to lay hold of his adverfary. 
Sometimes lie advanced, and alarmed him with the appre- 
henfionsof an attack ; fometimes by marching and counter- 
marchings he ted him from place to place, hoping to draw • 
him from his plan of caution. ♦ But as he was fully per- 
fuaded of its utility, he kept immoveably to his refolution. 
Minucius his general of horfe, gave him, however, no 
£nall trouble by his unfeafon able courage and heat, ha- 
2!anguing the army, and filling them with a furious de- 
fire to come to action, and a vain confidence of fuccefs.. 
Th«s the foldiers were brought to defpil'e Fabiws, and by- 
way of derifion to call him iht pedagogue of Hannibal, f 
while they extolled Minucius as a great man, and one that 
acted up to the dignity of Rome. This led Minucius to 
give a freer fcopeto his arrogance and pride, and to ridi- 
cule the dictator forencaraping conftantly upon the moun- 
tains, **As if he did it on purpofe that his men might more 
" clearlybehold Italy laid wafte with fire and fword." And 
lie afked the friends of Fabius, "Whether he intended to 
" take his army up into heaven, as he had bid adieu to 
" the world below, or whether he would Icreen himfelf 

* £x^5'ai vrtf» nstfi t^j ua^etl^jnx; Xoytc^ut €uXo^iroc« 

+ For the office of a pedagogue of old was (as the name implies) 

to atteiul the childreD, to carry them up and dovu, and conduai 

sbcin home again. 
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*■ Jf f i^nf tfee « nc ri^y wi t h clouds and fogs ?" When t he dh^s^ - 

'',|l5^j^febds brought him an account of thefe afperlion^ . 

^^ -raS^E^i^ted him to wip<? themoff byrifkinga battle, «rfi . 

'f*fn(3Bi»^afr," laid he, " 1 /hould be of a mori^ daftardly ff)ir- 
' *^Mf t^iaJi they reprefent me, if, through fearqf infults and 
"^repriiachcp, 1 /hould depart from my own'reiblution. 
■ " Bti* to fear for my country is not a difagreeable feai'} . 
. ** That rt\an is unworthy of fuch a command as this, whca • 
': " fhrinks imder calumnies and Zanders, and complies with . 

*;..** the hiltfiorof tholie whom he ought to govern, and whbfe. 

'' ^/.fioHy and rafhnefs it is his duty to reflrain." : 

'■ • After this Haohi'bal made a d '< fagreeable miftake. F idfr • 
intending' to lead his army farther from Fabius, and to 
move into ip^rt of the country that would afford him for- • 
age, he ordered the guides, immediately after fupper, to 
conduct him to the plains of Caiinum.* They taking the. 
word wrong, byreafoM of his harbarotis pronunciation of 
it, led his forces to the borders of Campania, near the 
towns of Cafalinum, through which runs the river Lothro- 
nus, which the Romans call Vulturnus. The adjacent- 
country is furrounded with mountains, except only a val^ 
ley that (Irelches out to the fea. Near the fea the ground 
is very marfhy, and full of large banks of fand, by reaf- 
oii of the overflowing of the river. The fea is there very 
rough, and the coaft almoft. impracticable. 

As foon as Hannibal was entered into this valley, Fa- 
bius availing himfelf of his knowledge of the country, feiz - 
ed the narrow outlet, and placed in it a guard of four thou- 
fand men. Thc-main body of hisarmy he pofted to advan-^ 
tage on the furrounding.hills, and with the lighteft and 
moft active of his troops, fell upon the enemy's rear j put. 
their whole army in diibrder, and killed about eight hun- 
dred of them. -^ -• . 

Hannibal then wanted to get clear of fodi fad vartagebus 
a fituation, and in revenge of tlie miftake the guides had 

* Hannibal had ravaged Saranium, plundered the territory of 
Bcneventum, a Roman colony, and laid fiege to Tiiefia, a city at 
the foot of the Appenincs. But find iirg that neither the rav.agin;» 
of the country, not even thfe taking of iome cities, could make la- 
bius quit his eminences, he iciiolved to make ule of a ftrongcy bail; 
■which was, to enter Campania, the fineft country in Italy, and lay 
it wafte- under the diftator's eyes, hoping by that means to bring . 
him to an aftion. But, by the miftake which Plutarch mentions, 
bi« guides^ inftead of conuu^ling him to the plains of Cafmura led. 
him into the narrow palTcs of Cafiliiium, which divides Samniutn. . 
U^m Campania. 
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BHtdey and the danger they had brought him into, he cru- 
cified them all. But not knowing how ta drive the enemy 
from the heights they were maders of, and fenfible befides. 
of the terror and confufion that reigned amoneft his men, 
who conchided themfelves fallen into a fnare, from which, 
there was no efcaping, he had recourfe to ftratagem. 

The contrivance waathis : He caufed two tkouTand oxen^ 
which he 'had in his camp, to have torches and dry bavins 
well faftened to their horns. Thefe, in the night, upon it 
iignal given, were to be lighted, and the oxen to be driven 
to the mountains, near the narrow pafs that was guarded 
by the enemy. Wliile thofe that had it in charge were thus 
employed, he decamped, and marched flowly forward. So 
long as the fire was moderate^ and burnt onl> the torches 
and bavins, the oxen moved foftly on,. as they were driven 
up the hills ; and the fliepherds and herdfmen on the adja* 
cent heights took them for an army that marched in order 
with lighted torches. But when their horns were burnt to 
the roots, and the fire pierced to the quick, terrified and 
mad with patn, they no longer kept any certain route, but 
ran up the hills, with their foreheads and tails flamingo 
and fcfting every thing on fire that came in their wafy.-— 
The Romans who guarded the pafs were aftonjlhed ; for 
they appeared to tliem like a great number of men run- 
ning im and down with torches, which fcattered fire on 
every fide. In their fears, of courfe, they concluded, that 
they (hould be attacked and furrounded \yy the enemy ; for 
which reafon they quitted the pafs, and fled to the main 
body itt the camp. Immediately Hannibal's light armed 
troopstookpoflfeiiion of the outlet, and the reft of his forces 
tnarched fately through-, loaded with a rich booty. 

Pabhis difcovercd the ftratagem that fame night,for fome 
of the oxen,as they wtre fcattered about,fell into his hands!; 
but, for fear of an ambulh in the dark, he kept his men all 
night under arms in the camp. At break of day, he pur- 
fued the enemy, came up with their rear, and attacked 
th«ra ; feveral Ikirmifties enfued in the difficult pa(fts of the 
mountains, and HannibaPs army was put in fome diforder, 
imtil he detached from his van a body of Spaniards, light 
and nimble men, who were accu filmed to climb fuch 
heights. Thefe falling upon the heavy armed Romans,, 
cut ofli'a confiderable number of them, and obliged Fablu^ 
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to retire. This brought upon him more contempt and ca* 
lumny than ever ; for having renounced open force, as if 
he could fubdueHanniabal by condu(5t and forefight, he ap- 
peared now to be worftedat his own weapons. Hannibal 
to incenfe the Romans ftill more againft him, when he came 
to his lands, ordered them to be fpared, and fet a guard 
upon them to prevent the committing of the leaft injury 
there, while he was ravaging all the country around them, 
and laying it wafte with fire. An account of thefe things 
being brought to Rome, heavy complaints were made 
thereupon. The tribunes alleged many articles of accu- 
fation againft him, before the people, chiefly at the infti- 
gation of Metilius, who had no particular enmity to Fabi- 
iis, but being ftrongly in the intereftof Minucius the gen- 
eral of the horfe, whofe relation he was, he thought by de- 
preflingFabius, to raife his friend. The fenate, too, waa 
offended, particularly with the terms he had fettlecl with 
Hannibal for the ranfom of prifoners. For it was agreed 
between them, that the priifoners fliould be exchanged, man 
for man, and that if either of them had more than the other, 
he fliould releafe them for two hundred and fifty drachmas 
each man ;* and upon the whole account there remained 
two hundred and forty Romans unexchanged. The fenate 
determined not to pay this ranfom, and blamed Fabius as- 
taking a ftep that was againft the honor and intereft of 
the ftate, in endeavoring to recover men whom cowardice 
had betrayed into the hands of the enemy. 

When Fabius was informed of the rcfentraent of his 
fellow citizens, he bore it with invincible patience ; but 
being in want of money, and not choofing to deceive Han- 
nibal, or to abandon his countrymen in their d;ftrefs, he 
ient his fon to Rome, with orders to fell part of his eftate, 
and bring him the money immediately. This was punc- 
tually performed by his fon, andFabius redeemed the prif- 
oners ; feveral of whom afterwards offered to repay him, 
but his generofity would not permit him to accept it. 

After this he was called to. £t.ome by the priefts, to alTift 
at fome of the folemn facrifices, and therefore was obHged 
to leave the army to Minucius ; but hje both charged him as 
didlator,and ufed many arguments and entreaties with him 
as a friend, not to come to any kind of aflion. The pains 

♦ Livy calls this argenti pondo hha H felibras in militem ; whence. ■ 
we learn that the Roman pondo^ or pound weight of filver, was e«-- 
^uivaleot to one hundred Grecian drachmas otd^mina^ 
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he took were loft upon Minucius ; for he immediately 
fought occafions to fight the enemy. And obferving one 
day that Hannibal had fent out great part of his amiy to 
forage, he attacked thofe that were left behind, and drove 
them within their entrenchments, killing great numbers of 
them, fo that they even feared he would ftorm their camp ; 
and when the reft oftheCarthaginian forces were returned, 
he retreated without lofs. * This fuccefs added to his te- 
merity, and increafed the ardor of ihe foldiers. The re- 
port of it foon reached Rome, and the advantage was rep- 
lefented as much greater than it really was. When Fa- 
bius was informed of it, he faid, he dreaded nothing more 
than the fuccefs of Minucius, But the people mightily elated 
with the news ran to tht forum ; and their tribune Metil- 
iiis harangued them from the rojlrum^ highly extolling 
Minucius, and accufing Fabius now, not of cowardice 
and want of fpirit,but of treachery. He endeavored alfo 
to involve the principal men in Rome in the fame crime, 
alleging, " That they had originally brought the war 
** upon Italy, for the deftruftion of the common people, 
«« and had put the commonwealth under the abfolute di- . 
** reflion of one man, who, by his flow proceedings, gave 
*' Hannibal opportunity to eftablifh himfelf in the coun- 
«« try, and to draw frefh forces from Carthage in order 
<« to effefl a total conqueft of Italy." 

Fabius difdained to make any defence againft thefe alle- 
gations of the tribune ; he only declared, that ** He would 
«< finifli the facrifice, and other religious rites, as foon as 
« polfible, that he might return to the army and punilh 
<« Minucius for fighting contrary to his orders.'* This 
occafioned a great tumult among the people, who were 
alarmed at the danger of Minucius. For it is in the dila- 
tor's power to imprilon and inflict capital puniftiment 
without form of trial ; and they thought that the wrath of 
Fabius now provoked, though he was naturally very mild 
and patient, would piovc heavy and implacable. But fear 
kept them all filcnt, except Metilius, whofeperfun, as tri- 
bune of the people coL:ld not be touched, (for the tribunes 
are the only ofticcrs of ftate, that retain their authority af- 
ter the appointing of a di6Utor.) Metilius entreated, in- 
fifted that the pcoi)le fnould not give up Minucius, to fuffer 

♦Others fay, that he loft five ihoufand of his men, and that the 
onemy's lofs did not exceed his by more than a thoufand. 
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perhaps, what Manlius Torquatns caufed his own (on t» 
fufFer,whom he beheaded when crowned with laurel for hi 
victory j but that they Ihould take from Fabius hw powe 
to play the tyrant, ana leave the direction of affairs to on 
who was botli able and willing to fave his country. Th 
people,though xnuch afiPedted with this fpeech,djd notvea 
ture to divefl Fabius of the di^tatorfiiip, notwithftaodix^ 
the o<fr2/;» he had incurred, but decreed tliatMinuciuefboul 
ihare the command with him, and have emial authority v 
conducting the war ; a thing never bctorc praftifed i: 
Rome. There was,howevertanother inftante ot it foon a€ 
ter upon the unfortunate a6lion of Cannae ; for Marcus Ju 
nius the didtator being then in the field, they created anoCh 
cr dictator, Fabius Buteo, to fill up the fenate, many o 
whofe. members were (lain in that battle. There was thi 
difference, indeed, that Buteohad no fooner enrolled thi 
new fcnators, than he difmifled his liffors^nd the reff of hi 
retinue, and mixed with the crowd, (lopping fome time ii 
the forum about his own aifairs as a private n>am 
When the people had tlms inveiled Minucius with a pow 
er equal to that of the di6tator, they thought they Jhouli 
iind Fabius. extremely humbled and dejected ; but it {i>oi 
appeared that they knew not the man. For he did not reck- 
on tlieir miflake any unhappinefs to him ; but as Diogenes 
the philofouher, when one faid, ** They deride you,'* an- 
fwered well, ** But 1 am not derided;'* accounting thof 
only to be ridiculed, who feel the ridicule and are difcom 
pofed at it ; fo Fabius bore without emotion all tliat hap 
pened to himfelf, herein confirming thatpolitioninphilw 
ophy, which affirms that a *wjfe and good man canfuffe 
nodi/grace^ But he was. under no (raall concern for th 
public, on account of the unadvifed proceedings of the peo 
ple,.who.bad put it in the power of a rafh man to indulg 
his indifcreet ambition for. military diftindbon. And ap 
-prehenfive that Minucius, infatuated with ambition, migl 
.take fome fatal ftep, he left Rome very privately. 

'Upon his arrival. at the camp, lie found the arrogance < 
Minucius grown to fuch a height, tl\at it was no longer t 
be endnrea. Fabius therefore ref ufcd to comply with \\ 
demand of having the army under his orders every oth 
day, and, inftead of that, divided the forces with hii 
<'hoo(ing rather to have tlie full command of a part, th; 
dthe direftion of the whole by turns. He therefore took tl 
cfirfl and fourth legions himfelf, leaving the fecond.4*i 
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^itd to Minuclus ; and the confederate forces were like* 
wife equally divided. 

Miifucius valued hlmfelf highly upon this, that the 
power of the greateft and moft arbitrary office in the ftaie 
was controled and reduced for his fake. But Fabius put 
him in mind, ** That it was not Fabius whom he had to 
** contend with, but Hannibal ; thatif he would, notwith- 
** (landing, confider his colleague as his rival, lie mufl 
" take care left he who had fo fucceflively carried his point 
" with the people, (hould one day apj>ear to have their 
" fafety and intereft lefs at heart than the man who had 
" been fo ill treated by them." Minucius confidering this 
as the effe^l of an old man's pique, and taking the troops 
that fell to his lot, marked out a feparate camp for them.* 
Hannibal was well informed of all that pafled, and watch* 
cd his opportunity to take advantage ot it. 

There was a hill betwixt him and the enemy, not diffi- 
cult to take polleffion of, which yet would afford an army 
a very fafe and commodious poft. The ground about it, 
at adiftance, feemed quite level and plain, though there 
^cre in it fevcral ditches and hollows ; and therefore, 
though he might privately havefeized that port with eafe, 
yet lie left it as a bait to draw the enemy to an engagement. 
But as foon as he faw Minucius parted from Fabius, lie 
took an opportunity in the night to place a nunibcrf of 
»en in thofe ditches and hollows ; and early in the morning 
1» openly fent out a fniall party, as if defigned to make 
thcmfelvesmafters otthe hill, but really to d#aw Minucius 
to difpute it with them. The event anfwered his expecta- 
tion. For Minucius fent out his light armed troops firft, 
then the cavalry, and at laft, when he faw Hannibal fend 
reinforcements to his men upon the hill, he marched out 
*ithallhis forces in order of battle, and attacked with 
great vigor the Carthaginians, who were marking out a 
camp upon the hill. I'h^ fortune of the day was doubtful 
until Hannibal, percc'ving that the enemy had fallen into 
the fnare, and tliac tlieir rear was open to the ambufcade, 
inflantly gave tiic fignal. Hereupon, his men ruflied out 
on all fides, and advancing wirh loud (bouts, and cutting 
in pieces the hindmoU ranks, they put the Romans in dil- 
ordcrand terror incxprcilible. Even the fpirii of Minucius 

• About fifteen handrei paces from rGbius. 

+ Five huiid red ho rle and live thou land foot, Polyi, 

Vol. II. C 
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b^gan to (hrink ; and he looked firft upon one officer and 
then upon another, but not one of them durft ftand hi« 
ground ; they all betook themfelves to flight, and tl\e flight 
itfelf proved fatal. For the Numidiaiw, now vi6toriou6^ 
galloped round the plain, and killed thofe whom they 
louno difperfed. 

Fabius was not ignorant of the danger of his countrymen; 
Forefeeing what would happen, he kept his forces under 
arms, and took care to be informed how the a^ion went 
on ; nor did he truft to the reports of 6thers,but he himfelf, 
lookedout from an eminence not far from his camp. When 
he few the army of his colleague furrounded and broken, 
and the cry reached him, not like that of men (landing the 
charge, but of perfons flying in great difmay,* he fmote 
upon his thigh, and with a deep figh faid to his friends 
about him, *• Ye gods ! how much fooner than I expetSled,^ 
*-* and yet later than his indii'creet proceedings required, 
*< hasMinucius ruined himfelf !*' Then having com- 
manded the ftandard bearers to advance^ and the whale 
army to follow, he addrefTed them in thefe words ; " Now, 
•* my brave foldiers, if any one has a regard for Marcus 
•* Minucius, let him exert himfelf ; for he deferves aflitU 
** ance for his valor and the love he bear5 his country. 
** If, in his hafte to drive out the enemy, he has committed 
** any error, this is not a time to find fault with him." 

The firft fight of Fabius frightened away the Numidians 
i^ho were picking up ftragglers in the field. Then he at- 
tacked thofe who were charging the Romans in the rear. 
Such as made refiflance he flew : but the greateft part re- 
treated to their own army, before the communication was 
cut off^, left they fliould themfclves be furrounded in their 
turn. Hannibal feeing this change of fortune, and finding 
that Fabius pufhed on through the hotteft of the battle with 
a vigor above his years^ to come up to Minucius upon the 
hill, put an end to the difpute, and having founded a re- 
treat, retired into his camp. The Romans, on their i>art, 
were not forry when the action was over. Hannibal, as he 
was drawing oflT, is reported to have faid fniartly to thofe 
tliatwere by, <* Did not 1 often tell you, that this cloud 

♦ Homer mentions the cuftom of fmiting upon the thigh in time 

•f trouble Ka» « frswTwjyero /u>j^ ; and we learn from fcrip- 

,that it was pracliled in the eaft. 

Compare Horn. 11. /t*. v. 162, and this paflagc of Plutracb witfc 
Jcr, xxxi. 19. and£zek. xxi. i2« 
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•* wonld one day burft upon us from the mountains, with 
" all the fury of a ftomi ?" 

After the battle, Fabius having collected the fpoils of 
fach Carthaginians as were left dead upon the field, return- 
ed to his poft ; nor did he let fall one haughty or angry word 
agaiuft his colleague. As for>Minucius, having called hia 
men together, he thus exprefled himfelf : " Friends and 
*' fellow foldiers, not to err at all in the management of 
•* great affairs, is above the wiidom of men ; but it is the 
** part of a prudent and good man, to learn from his er* 
•* rors and mifcarriages, to conc;5t himfelf for the future. 
** For my part, I confefs, that though fortune has frowned 
" upon ine a little, I have much to thank her for. For 
** what I could not, be brought to be ^cnlible of in fo long 
** a time, I have learned in the fi.uill cornpafsof one day, 
** that I know not how to connnand, but have need to 
•* be under the direction of another ; and frcni tjiis mo- 
•* ment I bid adieu to tlie ambition df getting the better 
*« of a man whom it is an honor to be foiled by. In all 
** other refpc^ts the dictator Ihall be your commander j 
^* bat in the due exprelHons of gratitude to him, I wiU be 
«< your leader ftiU, by being the firft to fliow aa example 
** of obedience and fubmiilion." 

He then ordered the enfigns t^ advance with- the eaglesi 
and the troops to follow, himfelf marching at their heady 
to the camp of Fabius. Being admitted, Iw went directly 
to his teat. The whole army waited with impatience ;for 
the event. When Fabius came out, Minucius fixed his 
Handard before him^ and with a loud voice faluledhim by 
the name of Father ; at the fame time his foldiers, called 
thofe of Fabius their P«/ro;;j ; an appellationivhich freed- 
men give to thofe that enfranchife them. Thefe refpeds 
being paid, and filence taking place, Minucius thus ad- 
drefled himfelf to the dictator : ** You have this day, Fabi- 
** us, obtained two victories, one over the enemy by your 
" valor, the other over your colleague by your prudence 
** and humanity. By the former you fayed us, by the 
•* latter y«u have inftru6led us ; and Hannibal's victory 
** over us, is not more difgraceful than yours is honorable 
*' and falutary to us. I call you Father^ not knowing a 
** more honorable name, and am more indebted to you 
** ihan to my real father. To him I owe my being, but 
•' to you the prefervat*rt>n of my life, and the lives- of all 
** ttKfc brave men.*' After this, he threw himfelf into the 
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arms of Fabiiis, and the foldiers of each army cmbrMCtl 
one another, with every expreflionoftcndernefs, and with 
tears of joy. 

Not long after this, Fabius laid down the didtatorftiip, 
and conftiVs were created. * The tirft of tl efe kept to the 
plan which Fabius had laid down. He took care, not to 
come to a pitched battle with Hannibal, but feat ibccors 
to the allies of Rome, and prevented any revolt in their 
cities. But when Terentius Varro,t a man of obfcure 
birth, and remarkable only for his temerity and fervilc 
complaifance to tlie j>eople, rofe to the confulfliip, it foon 
appeared that his boldnefs and inexperience would bring 
him to rifle the very being of the commonwealth. For 
he loudly infifted in the aflemblicsof the people, that the 
war flood ftill whilftitwas under the conduct of the Fabii ; 
but for his part he would take but one day to fret fight ot' 
Ihe enemy, and to beat him. With thefe promifcs he fo 
pnjvailed on the multitude, that h« raifed greater forces 
than Rome had ever had on foot before, in her moft dan- 
gerous wars ; for he mufteredj no fewer than eightyeight 
thoufand men. Hereupon I'^abius, and otlicr wife and expe- 
rienced pcrfons among tJie Romans were greatly alarmed ; 
becaufe they faw no refource for the Itate, if fuch a number 
of their youths fliould be cut Off. They addrefled themfelves, 
therefore, to the oth 3r conful, Paulus ^Entilius, a man of 
great experience in war,but difagreeable to the people, and 
at the fame time afraid of them, for they had foiTnerly fct 
a confiderablc fine upon him. Fabiirs, however, encouraged 
him to wirhfland the temerity of his colleague, telling him, 
** That the difpute he had to fupport for his country was 

• According to Livy, Fabius, after tlic fix mondis of Iiis diflator- 
l"hip were expired, refigned the array to the confuls of that year, 
Servilius and Attilius ; the latter having been appointed in the room 
i:f Flaihinius, who was killed in battle. But Plutarch follows Polv- 
bius, who fays, that as the time for the eleftion of new coniuls- ap- 
proached, the Romans named L. vEmilius Paulus and Terentius 
Varro oonfuls, after which the diftators rcfipjned their charge. 

+ Varro was the fon of a butcher, and had followed his father's- 
profeflion in his youth ; but, growing rich, he had forfaken that 
meail calling ; and, bythe favor of the people, procured by fupport« 
ingthe moft turbulent of their tribunes, he obu«ined the confulate^ 

t It was ufual with the Romans to muftcr every year four le- 
gions, which confiding, in difficult times, each of Hve thoufand 
Roman foot, and three hundred horfc, and a battalion of Latins 
tqual to that number, amounted in the whole to '42,^00. Sut tkia 
year, inftead ef four legions, they raifed eight. 
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^ not fo much with Hannibal as with Varro/' « The 
**• latter," (aid he, " will haften to an engagement,* be- 
" caufe he knows not his own ftrength ; and the former | 
-" becanfe he knows his own weaknefs. But, believe me, 
« JBmiliuSy I defervemore attention than Varro, with re- 
** fpeft to the affairs of Hannibal } and I do aflare you, 
** that if the Romans come to no battle with him thisyear, 
«• he will either be undone by his ftay in Italy, or elf e be 
** obliged to quit it. Even now, when he leems to be 
<• viflorious, and to carry all before him, not one of his 
<* enemies has quitted the Roman intereft, and not a third 
** part of the forces remains which he brought from home 
** with him." To this jfemilius is faid to have anfwered, 
*« My friend, when I confider myfelf only, I conclude it 
" better for me to fall upon the weapons ot the enemy,than 
** by the fentence of my own Countrymen. '' Ho\vcver, 
" iittce the ftate of public affairs is fo critical, I will eri- 
** deavor to approve myfelfagood general, and had rather 
** sippear fuch to you, than to all who oppofe you, and 
** who would draw me, willing or unwilling, to their party.** 
With thefe fentiments u^milius began his operations. 

But Varro, having brought his colleague to agree, f that 
th^ flit)u:ld command alternately each nis day, when his 
turn came, took poft over againft Hannibal, bn the banks 
of the Aufidu§, near the vitlage of Cannes. J As foon as 
it was light he gave the fignal for battle, which is a red 
mantle fet up over the general's tent. The Carthaginians 
were a little difheartened atfir(l,when they faw how daring 
the coniul was, and that his army was more than twite 
their number. J8ut Hannibal having ordered them to arm ; 
himfelfjwith a few others, rode up to an eminence, to take 

• The beft dependence of Varro was, undoubtedly, to pioUng 
the war, that Hannibal, who was already weakened, might wear 
bimfelf. out by degrees ; and, tor the iamc reaibn, it v/as Hannibars 
budnefs to Hght. 

+ It was a fixed rule with the Romans, that the confuis, whea 
they went upon the fame fervice, (hould have the command of the 
trmy by turns. 

t Cannse,. according to Livy, Appian,and Flonis,was only a poor 
tillage, which afterwards became famous on account of the battle 
fought near it ; but Poiybius, who lived near the lime of the fecond 
Punic war, ftyles Canna: a city ; and adds, that it had been razed 
a year before the defeat of the Roman army. Silius Italicus agrees 
With Polybtus. It was afterwards rebuilt ; for Pliny ranks it a- 
niong the cities of Apulia, The ruins of Cannae arc ftill to btfetii 
iu the territory of Bari. 

a C 2 
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a view of- the enemjr now drawn up for battle. One GiTc^y 
that acconxpanied him, a man of his own rank, happening 
to fay, ** The numbers of the enemy appeared to him 
^*. furprifing." Hannibal replied, witli a ferious coun- 
tonance, ** There is another thing which has efcaped 
*'* your obfervation, much more furprifing than that,"* 
Upon his aflcing what it was, " It is," faid he, "that 
*^ among fuch numbers not one of them is named Gifco." 
The whole company were diverted with the humor of his 
^obfervation ; and as they returned to the camp, they told 
'ithejefl: to thofe they met, fo that the laugh" became unU 
.verfal. At fight ot this the Carthaginians took courage, 
thinking it mufl.proceed from the great contempt in which 
their g^eneral held the Romans, that he could jeft and laugh 
in jhe face of danger. 

In. tbi? battle Hannibal* gave great proofs of gencralfhip. 
In the'flrft place, he took advantage of the ground, to pod 
his meji with tiicir backs to the wind, which was then very 
vi.olent and fcorching, and drove from the dry plains, over 
the heads of the Carthaginians, clouds of fandand duft into 
the eyes and noftrils of the Romans, fo that tliey were 
^obliged to turn away their faces, and break their ranks. 
In the next place, liis troops were drawn up with fuperioj: 
art. He placed the flower of them in the wings, and thofe 
upon whom hie had lefs dependence in the main corps, 
■which was confiderably more advanced than the wings. 
Then he comjananded thofe in the wings, that when the 
enemy had charged, and vigoroufly pufhed that advanced 
l)ody, which he knew would give way, and open a paflage 
for them to the very centre, and wlien the Romans by this 
means (hould be far enough engaged witlwh-tfie two wings, 
they fliouldboth on the right and left take them in flank,, 
and endeavor to furround them.* This wasthe principal, 
caufe of the great carnage that followed. For the enenniy 
j>ref!fng upon Hannibal's front, which gave ground, thie 
form of his army was changed ioto a halt moon ; and the 
©fficers of the feleft troops caufeJ the two points of the- 
"Wings to join behind the Romanr.. Thus they werecxpofed 
to the attacks of the Carthaginians on alhfides : an incred- 
ible flaughier followed ; nor did any efca^iC but' the few 
that retreated before the main body was ciiclofed. 

*' Fivehundrcd NumwJians pretenrled to defcrt to the Romans ; 
T^ut In U.e beat oi the battle Uiir^cd agaiufl ibeni, a;id alUck«d (li«jft 
. 4* the r^ar. . • 
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It is alfo faid, tliat a flrange and fatal accident happened 
to the Rotnan cavalry. For ihe horfe which iEmilius rode 
havif>f^ received feme hurt, tlirew him ; and thofe about 
him alighting to aflift and defend the conful on foot, the 
reft of the cavalry feeing this, and takingit for a fignal for 
.them to do the fame, all quitted their horfes and charged 
,on foot. At fight of this, Hannibal faid, " This pleafes 
** me better that if they had been delivered to me bound 
■** hand and foot." But the particulars may be found at 
large.in the hiftorians who havedefcribedthis baltie,. 

As to the confuls, Varro efcaped with a few horfe to 
Venulia ; and i?Lmilius, cevered with darts which iluck in 
his wounds, fat down in anguifh and defpair, waiting for 
the enemy -to defpatch him. His head and his face were 
fo disfi^ired and ftained with blood, that it was not eafy 
to know him ; even his friends and fervanta paflTed by him 
without (topping. At lafl, Cornelius Lentulus, a young 
man of a patrjcian family, perceiving who he was, diU 
mounted, and entreated him to take his horfe, and fave 
-himfelf for the commonwealth, which, had then more oo- 
cafion than ever for fo good a.conful. But noth'ng could 
prevail upon him to accept of the o§er ; and,notwithfrand- 
ing the young man's tears, he obliged him to. mount his 
horfe again. Then rifing up, and taking Jiim by the 
hand,, " Tell Fabius Maximus," faid he, " and, Lentulus, 
** do you ypurfelf be witnefs,* that Paul us i^milius fol- 
«* lowed his directions to thelaft, and did not deviate in 
** the lead from the plan agreed upon between them, but 
*' was firft overcome by Varro, and then by Hannibal." 
Having defpalclied .Lentulus with tliis commillion, he 
Fufhed among the enemy's fwords, and was (lain. Fifty 
thoufand R^nuni are faid to have fallen in this battle, f 
and four thouland to have been taken prifoners, befide teii 
thoufand tlat w ere taken after the battle in both the camps. 

+ According to Livy, there were killed of the Romans only forty 
tiiouiaud foot, and two thoufand fevcn hundred horie, Polvbiu* 
■ iavs, that fcvcnty thouiand were killed. 'Ilie lofs cf the Carthagi- 
mians did not amount to fix thoufand. 

Whe.i the Ci'iihaginians were Gripping the dead, among other 
moving r.bjcfts, they found, to tlieir great lurpiife, a Numidian yet. 
»live, lying ymlcx the dead body of a Roman, who had thrown hiin- 
ielf headlong on hiscneiny,.»nd beat him down ; but being no Iobj- 
«r able to mak.e ule of his weapons, becaufe he had lod his liands^ 
had torn oft the noie and ears of the Numldiau with his teeth, an^ 
Ul tka{ ill of ra^c expired. 
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After this great fuccefs, Hannibal's friends advifcd him 
<o purfue his fortune, and to enter Rome along with the 
fugitives, a(ruring.him that in five days he might fup in 
the Capitol. It is not eafy to conjedlure what his reafon , 
was for not taking this ftep. Moft probably-fome deity 
oppofed it, and therefore infpired him with this hefitatioii^ 
find timidity. On this account it was that a Carthaginian^ 
named Barca, faid to him with fome heat, " Hannibal^ 
** you know how to gain a victory, but not how to ufe it."*" 

The battle of Cannse, however, made fuch an alteration 
in his affairs, that though before it he had neither towq, 
nor magazine, nor port in Italy, but, without any re^lar 
fupplies for the war, fubfifted his army by rapine, and for 
that purpofe moved them, like a great band of robbers, 
from place to place, yet then he became mafter of th« 
greateft part of Italy : Its beft provinces and towns volun- 
tarily fubmitted to him, and Capua itf'elf, the moft refpetl- 
9h\G city after Rome, threw its weight into his fcale. 

In this cafe it appeared that great misfortunes are not 
-only, what Euripides calls them, a trial of the fidelity of a 
friend, but of the capacity and condu(51: of a general. For 
the proceedings of Fabius, which before this battle were, 
deemed cold and timid, then appeared to be directed by 
counfcls more than human, to be indeed the diiStates of 
a divine wifdom, which penetrated into futurity at fuch a 
diftance, and forefaw what feemed incredible to the very 
perfons who experienced it. In him, tlierefore, Rome 
places her laft hope ; his judgment is the temple, the altar^ 
to which flie flies for refuge, believing that to his prudence 
it was chiefly owing that ftie ftill held up her head, and 
that her children were not difperfed,as when fhe was taken, 
by the Gauls. For he, who in times of apparent fecurity,. 

* Zonarus tells us, that Hannibal himfelf afterwards acknowl- 
edged his miftake in not purfuing that day's fuccefs, and ufed of- 
ten to cry out, O Cannae, Cannae ! 

But, on the other hand, it maybe pleaded in defence of Hannibal^, 
that the advantages he had gained were chiefly owing to his cavalry, 
"H-ho could not aft in a fiege : That the inhabitants of Rome were all- 
bred up to arms from their infancy ; would ufe their utraoft efforts 
in defence of their wives, their children, and their domeftic gods ; 
•nd, when flickered by walls and ramparts, would probably be in- 
vincible : That they had as many generals as fenators : That no onie: 
nation of Italy had yet declared tor him, and he might judge it nee— 
«flary to gain iomc of tbcm before he attempted the capital ; and'. 
laftly, that if he had attempted the capital flifl, and without fuccefs^ . 
lie would not have been able to again any one nation or city^ 
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fcemed to be deficient in confidence and refolution, now 
when all abandoned themfelves to inexprcflible forrow and 
helplcfs defpair, alone walked abpiit the city with a calm 
and eafy pace, with a firm countenance, a mild and^raciout 
addrefs, checking their elFeminate lamentations, and pre- 
venting them from afTembling in public to bewail their 
common diftrefs. He caufed the fenate to meet! he en* 
couraged the magiftrates, himfelf being the fouiof their 
body, for all waited his motion, and were ready \o obey 
his orders. He placed a guard at the gates, to hinder 
fuch of the people as were inclined to fly, from quitting 
the city. He fixed both the place and time for mourn- 
ing, allowed thirty days for that purpofe in a man's own 
honfc, and no more for the city in general. And as the 
fcaft of Ceres fejl within that time, it was thought better 
entirely to omit the folemnity, than by tliefraall numbers 
and the melancholy looks of thofe that Should, attend it, 
to difcover the greatnefs of their lofs ;* for the worfliip 
mod acceptable to the gods is that which tomes from 
cheerful hearts. Indeed whatever the agurs ordered for 
propitiating the divine powers, and averting inaufpicious 
omens, was carefully performed. For Fabius Pidlor, the 
near relation of Fabius Maximus, was fent to confult the 
oracle at Delphi ; and of the two veftals who were then 
found guilty of a breach of their vow of chaftity, one wai 
buried alive, according to cuftom, and the other died by 
her own hand. 

But what moft deferves to be admired, is the magna- 
nimity and temper of the Rom.ans, when the conful Varro 
returned after his defeat, f much humbled and very mel- 
ancholy, as one who had occafioned the greateft calam- 
ity and difgrace imaginable to the republic. The whole 

* This was not the real caufe of deferring the feftival, but that 
\vhich Plutarch hints at juft after, viz. becauic it v/as unlawful for 
pcrfons in mourning to celebrate it ; and at that time there Was not 
one matron in Rome who was not in mourning. In faft, the feafl 
was not entirely omitted, but kept as foon as the mourning was ex- 
pired. 

f Valerius Maximus tells us (lib. iii. c, 6.) that the fcnatcand 
peoole offered Varro the diftatorfhip, which he refufcd, and by his 
mo^Vl ref ufal wiped off, in fome meafure, the fliameof his former 
b>:havior. Thus the Romans, by treating theii- unfortunate com^ 
mandf rs with humanity, leflraied the difgrace of their being vaa- 
quilhcdor difcharged ; while the Carthaginians condemned their 
l^eneraU to cruel deaths upon their being overcome, though it -vv-at 
•ften without their ow< mil. 
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ienate and people went to welcome hira at the gates « 
and, when filence was commanded, the magi Urates and 
principal fenators, araongrt whom w;is Fabiiis, commended 
him lor not giving up the circumftances of the fhrte as 
defperate after fo great a misfortune, but returning to 
take upon him the adminiilration, and to make what ad- 
vantage he could for his country of tlie laws and citizens, 
as not being utterly loft and ruined. 

When tliey found that Hannibal, after the battle, inftead 
of marching to. Rome, turned to another part of Ital>r,t}iey 
took courage, and icnt their armies r.7id generals into the 
field. The mod eminent of thcfe \vcre F.ibius Maximus 
and Claudius Murcollus, men diltinguidied by charaQcrs 
almoft entirely oppoiite. Marcel lus (us wo have mentioned 
in his life) was a man of a buoyant and animated valor ; 
remarkably well fkilled in the ufe of weapons, and naturally 
•nterpriiing ; fuch an one, in fliort, as Homer calls lofty in 
hearty in courage fierce^ in ivar citiinhting. So intropid a 

fencral was very lit to be oppoled to an enemy as daring at 
unfclf, to reftore the courage and fpiriis of the Romans, 
by fome vigorous ftroke in the Hnl engagements. As for 
Fabiiis, he kept to his tiril fcntiments, and hoped, that if 
he only followed Hannibal clofe, without fightmg him, he 
and his army would wear themfelves out, and lofe tlieir 
Kwarlike vigor, juft as a wreftler does wlio keeps cont>nit« 
ally in the ring, and allows himfelf no repofe, to recruit 
his ftrength afier exceffive fatigues. Kencc it was that 
the Romans( as Poiidonius tells us )cailed Pabius their/bield 
and Marcellus their/wordy and ufed to fay,tlxat the fteadU 
nefs and caution of the one, mixed with the vivacity and 
boldnejfs of the other, made a compound very falutary to 
Rome. Hannibal, therefore, often meeting MarCeUus, 
whofe motions werelikethofeof a torrent, found his forces 
broken and diminllhed, and by Fabius, who moved with, 
a filentlnit condant flream, he was undermined and infen* 
fibly weakened. Such at length, was the extremity he 
was' reduced to, that he was tired of fighting Marcel] us« 
and afraid of Fabius. And thefe were the perfons he had 
generally to do with during the remainder of the war, as 
prastors, confuh, or proconYuls ; for each of them waafiv^ 
times conful. It is true, Marcellus, m his fifth conftflatei 
was drawn into his fnares, and killed by means of an. am* 
bufcade. Hannibal often made the like attempts upotl 
Fabius, exerting all his arts and ftratagems, but without 
rtfcct. Once only he deceived hiro, and had aearly led. 



im into a fatal error. He forged letters to hltn, as from 
he- principal inhabitants of Metapontum, offering to de- 
iver up the city to hinv, and aifunng liim that thofe who 
lad taken this refolution, only waited till he appeared 
icfore it. Fabius giving credit to thefe letters, ordered a 
tarty to be ready, intending to march thither in the night ; 
»ut finding the aufpices unpromifing, he altered hi»defign, 
od foon after difcovereJ that the letters were forged by 
n artifice of Haonibal's, and that he was lying in ambufh 
or him near the town. But this perhaps may be afcribed 
the favor and protection of the gods* 

Fabius was perfuaded that it was better to keep the cit- 
is from revolting, and to prevent any commotions among 
he allies, byafi^'ability and mildnefs, than to entertain ev- 
ry fulpicion, or to ufe feverity againft thofe v» hem he did 
iiipeft. It is reported of him, that being informed, that 
certain Marcian in his array,* who was a man not infe- 
ior in courage or family t« any among the allies, fblicited 
ome of his men to defert, he did not treat him harfhly, 
tut acknowledged that he had been too much ncgle<5led j 
leclaring at the fame time, that he was now perfectly fen- 
ible how much his officers had been to blAme in diftri* 
muting honors more out of favor than regard- to merit ; 
nd that for the future he (hould take it ill if he did not 
pply to him when he had any requefi to make. This was 
ollowed with a prefect of a war horfe, and with other 
oarks of Jionor ; and from that time the man behaved 
uth great fidelity and zeal for the fervice. I« abius thought 
t bard, that, while thole who breed dogs and horfes fonen 
heir flubborn tempers, and bring down their fierce fpiritc 
>y care and kindnefs, rather tlian with whips. and chains, 
le who has the command of men fhould not endeavor to 
orreCt their errors by gentlenefs and goodnefs, but treat 
hem even in a harfher and more violent manner than gar- 
leners do the wild fig trees, wild pears and olives, whofe 
tature they fubdue by cultivation, and which by that 
oeans tliey bring to produce very agreeable fruit. 

Another time fome of his ofhccrs informed him, that 
ne of the ibldiers, a native of Lucania, often quitted his 
•oft, and rambled out of the camp. Upon this report, he 
iked what kind of a man he was in otlier refpects ; and they 
11 declared it was not eafy to find fogood a foldier, doin^ 

* Livy telU tiiis ilory of Marcellus, which Plutarch here applies 
• Fabiiu. * 
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him the juftice to mention feveral extraordinary infhmcM 
of his valor. On inquiring into the canfe of this irreg- 
ularity, he found that the man was paflionately in love, 
and that for the lake of fee lag a young woman he ven* 
tured out of the camp, and look a long and dangerous 
journey every night. Hereupon I'abius gave orders to 
fome of h's men to fiad out the woman, and convey her 
into his own tent, but tock care that the Lucanian fliould 
not know it. Then he fent for h'.m, and taking him afide^ 
fpoke to him as follows : " 1 very well know that you 
** have lain many nights out of the camp, in breach of 
** the Roman difcipline and laws ; at the fame time I am 
** not ignorant of your pafl fervices. In conliderationof 
** them I for^^ive your prefent crime ; but for the future 
** I will give you in charge to a perfon who ftiall be an- 
** fwerable for you.'* WJille the foldier Itood much 
amazed, Fabius produced the woman, and putting her 
in his hands, thus exprefl'ed himfelf : ** This is the per- 
** fon who engages for you that you will remain in camp | 
•* and now we (hall fee whether there was not foroe trai- 
** torous defign which drew you out, and which you 
** made the love of this woman a cloak for." Such is the 
account we have of this affair. 

By means of another love affair, Fabius recovered the 
city of Tarentum, wh'ch had been treacheroufly delivered 
up to Hannibal. A young man, a native of that place, 
who ferved under Fabius, had a filler there who loved him 
with great tendernefs. This youth being informed, that a 
certain Brutian,* one of the officers of the garrifon which 
Hannibal had put in Tarentum, entertained a violent paf- 
fion for his filler, hoped to avail himfelf of this circumftance 
to the advantage of the Romans. Therefore, with the 
permif^'on of Fabius, he returned to his fiflerat Tarentum, 
under color of having deferted. Some days pafTed, during 
which the Brutian forbore his vifits, for (he fuppofed that 
her brother kn^iw nothing of the amour. This obliged the 
young man to come to Rn explanacion. " It has been cur- 
** renHy icportfcd (faid he) that you receive addrelTea from 
*' a man of fome dilhn6lion. Pray, who i>* he ? If he is a 
**n.an of honor ahd rharadter, as they fay lie is, Mars, 
*' who confounds all things, takes but little thought of 
*« what country he may be, Wliat neceliicy impofes is ne 
** difgrace ; but we may rather think ourfclves fortunate, 
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**' it a time when juftice yields to force, if that wliich fdrce 
^* might compel us to, happens not to be difagreeable to 
** our own inclinations.*' Thus encouraged, the youn^ 
-woman fent for the Brutian, and prefented him to her 
brother. And as fhe behaved to him in a kinder a|id more 
complying manner, through her brother's means, who 
•was very indulgent to his paflion, it was not very difficult 
to prevail with the Brutian, who was deeply in love, and 
was withal a mercenary,* to deliver up the town^ uppn 
promifes of great rewards from Fabius. 

This is the account which moil hiftorians give us ; yet 
fome fay, that the woman by whom the Brutian was g^- 
«dy was not a Tarentine, but a Brutian ; that (he had 
"been concubine to Fabius, and that when ihe found the 
governor of Tarentura was her countryman and acquaint- 
•ance, fhe told Fabius of it, and finding means, by ap- 
proaching the walls, to make him a propofaJ, flie drew 
aim over to the Roman intereft. 

During thefe tranfaflions, Fabius, in order to make a 
diver/ion, gave directions to the garrifon of Rhegium, to 
lay wafle the Brutian territories, and, if poflible, to make 
themfelves mafters of Caulonia. Thefc were a body of 
»cight thoufand men, compofed partly of deferters, and 
partly of the moft worthlefs of that infamous band brought 
■Dy Marcellus out of Sicily, f and therefore the lofs of them 
would not be great, nor much lamented by the Rom^ana. 
Thefe men he threw out as a bait for Hannibal, and by 
facrificing tliem, hoped to draw him to a diflance from 
Tarentum. The defign fucceeded accordingly j for Han- 
' nibal marched with his forces to Caulonia, and Fabius in 
the mean time laid fiege to Tarentum. The fixth day of 
the fiege, the young man having fettled the matter with 
the Brutian officer, by means of his fi{ler,and having well 
obferved the place where he kept guard, and promifed to jet 
in the Romans, went to Fabius by night, and gave him an 
-account of it. The conful moved to the appointed quarter, 
though not entirely depending upon the promife that the 

♦ af^^uva iJUff^Q^DH This has been miftranflated « 

wan o/a mercenary dtfpojttion. The wordj only import that he was 
not of Haanilial's own troops, but of the mercenaries. Hence all 
governTOenti (hould learn to beware how they intruft ihcir towns 
with garrifons of hired troops snd (Irangers. 

+ Thele men weie brought from Sicily, not by Marcellus, but 
by his colleague Lasvinus. 

Vol. II. D 
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^uwn would be betrayed. There he himfelf fat ftill, but " 
at the fame time ordered an aifault on every other part, 
both by fea and land. This was put in execution with 
great noife and tumult, which drew moft of the Taren- 
tines that way, to aflift the garrifon, and repel the be- 
iiegers. Then the Brutian giving Fabius the fignal, he 
fcaled the walls, and got poffeflion of the town. 

On this occafion Fabius fcems to have indulged a crim- 
inal ambition.* For that it might not appear that the 
place was betrayed to him, he ordered the Brutians to be 
put iirft to the fword. But he failed in his defign ; for the 
former fufpicion ftill remained, and he incurred, befides, 
the reproach of perfidy and inhumanity. Many of the 
Tarentines alfowere killed ; thirty thouland of them were 
fold for flaves ; the army had the plunder of the town, 
and three thoufand talents were brought into the public 
treafury, Whilft every thing was ranfacked, and the 
fpoils were heaped before Fabius, it is reported that the 
officer who took the inventory, aflced, " What he would 
' ** have them do with the gods ?" meaning the flatues and ' 
piflures : Fabius anfwered, ** Let us leave the Tarentines 
** their angry gods."f However, he carried away a co^ 
Idffits of Hercules, which he afterwards fet up in the capi, 
tol, and near it an equeftrian ftatue of himfelf iu brals. J 
Thus he fhowed himfelf inferior to Marcellus in his tafte 
for the fine arts, and ftill morefo in mercy and humanity. 
Marcellus is this refpeft had greatly the advantage, as we 
Jiave already obferved in his life. 

Hannibal had haftened to the relief of Tarentum, and 
being within five miles of it, when it was taken, he fcru- 
pled not to fay publicly, " The Romans, too, have their 
** Hannibal ; for we have loft Tarentum in the fame 
^* manner that we gained it.*' And, in private, he then 
iirft acknowledged to his friends, " That he had always 
••* thought it difficult, but now faw it was impoffible^ 
** with the forces he had, to conquer Italy.** 

* Livy does not fay that Fabius gave fuch orders. Hconly fays, 
*• Tlierc were many Brutians flain, either through ignorance, or 
(( through the ancient hatred which the Romans bore them, or be- 
«< caufe the Romans were defirous that Tarentum fhould feem to 
*' be taken Iword in hand, rather than betrayed to them." 

f The gods were in the attitude of combatants ; and they appear- 
■tA to have fought againft the TarentiQes, 

;t The work wf Lyfippus, 
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Fubiiis for this was honored with a triumph more 
fplendid than the former, having glorioufly maintained 
the field againft Hannibal, and baffled all his fchemeswith 
cafe, juft as an able wreftler difengages himfelf from the 
arms of his antagonift, whofe grafp no longer retains the 
fame vigor. For Hannibal's army was now partly ener- 
vated with opulence and luxury, and partly impaired apd 
worn out with continual a6lion. 

Marcus Livius, who commanded in Tarentum, when it 
was betrayed to Hannibal,.retired into the citadel, and held 
it till the town was retaken by the Romans. This officer 
beheld with pain the honors conferred upon Fabius, and. 
one day his envy and vanity drew from him this expreflion 
in the fenate : " I, not Fabius,was the caufe of recovering 
*' Tarentum," "True," faid Fabi us, laughing, " for if 
** you had not loft the town, I had never recovered it.** 

Among other honors which the Romans paid to Fabius 
they elefted his fon confuL* When he had entered upon 
his oflfice, and was fettling forae point relating to the war,, 
the father, either on account of his age and infirmities, or 
clfe to try his fon, mounted his horfe, to ride up to him. 
The young conful, feeing him at a diftance, would not fuffer • 
it, but fent one of the USiors to his father, with prders for 
him to difm'ount, and to come on foot to the conful, if he- 
had any occafion to apply to him. The whole afleml^ly. 
were moved at this, and caft their eyes upon. Fabius, by 
their filence and their Ipoks exprefling their refentment of 
the indignity offered to a perfon of his character. But he 
inflantly alighted, and ran to his fon, and.embraced hini 
with great tender nefs, " My fon," faid he, ** 1 applaud your 
** fentiments and your behavior. You know what a. 
" people you command, and have a juft fenfe of the dignity 
" of your office. This was the way that we and our Pore- 
** fathers took to advance Rome to her prefent height of 
" glory, always confidering the honor and intereft of our 
«« country before that of our own fathers and children/' 

And indeed it is reported that the great grandfather of 
our Fabius,t though he was one of the greatcft men in 
Rome, whether we confider his reputation or authority, 
though he had been five times conful, and had been hon- 
ored with feveral glorious triumphs on account of his 

• The fon was cleftcd conful four years before the fath«r took . 
Tarentum. 

t Fabiuft RuJlas< 
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fiiccefs in wars of the laft importance, yet condiefcended t©^ 
jferve as lieixttenant to his fon, then conful,* in an expedi- 
tion againft the Samnites ; and while his fon in the 
triumph which was decreed him, drove into Rome in a 
chariot and four, he, with others, followed liim on horfe- 
-back. Thus while he had authority overJijs fon, confid- 
lefed as a private man, and while he wasjf both efpecially 
and reputedly the raoft confiderable member of the com- 
tnonweahh, yet he gloried in fliowing his fubje<5tion to 
the laws and to the magiftrate. Nor was this the only 
fart of his chara^Slcr that deferves to be admired. 

When Fabius Maximus had the misfortune to lofe his 
fon, he bore that lofs With great moderation, as became a 
wife man and a good father ; and the funeral oration, t 
which on occafion of the deaths of illuftrions men, is.ufually 
pronounced by fome near kinfman, he delivered himfelf ; 
and having committed it to writing, made it public. 
When Publius Cornelius Scipio, who was icnt proconful 

r-onto Spain, had defeated the Carthaginians in many battles, 
and driven th^m out of that province ; and when he had, 
moreover, reduced ftveral towns and nations under the 
•bedience of Rome, on returning loaded with fpoil, he 
Was received with great acclamations and general joy. 
'Being appointed conful, and finding that the pedple ex- 
j?eded fomething great arid (triking at his hands, he con- 
lidered it as in Antiquated method, and worthy only of the 
inactivity of an old man, to watch the motions of ilannibal 
in Italy ; and therefore determined to remove the feat of 
war from thence into Africa, to fill the enemy's country 

, With his Ifeg^ions, to extend his ravages far and wide, And 
to attfempt Carthage itfclf. With this view, he exerted all 
'his taldnts to bring the people into his defign. But Fabius, 
•on this otcafioh^ filled the city with alarms, as if the com- 
tnonwealrh was going to be brought into the moil extreme 
danger, by a ram and indifcreet young man ; in fhort, he 

♦Fabius Gurges, who had been defeated by tht ^Semnites, and 

would have been degraded, had not his father promifed to aktead 

^im in his fecohd expedition as his lieutenant. 

t > * 

T ■ ■ ■ XMt u», grp<yyogii/of/M»eg 

i Cicero, in his treatife on old age, fpeaks, in high termsj both 

•f Fabius and this oration of his : " Many extraordinary things have 

** I known in that man, but nothing more admirable than the man^ 

•* ner in which he bore the death of his fon a perfon of great me^ 

<< rit, and of confular dignity. His eulogium is in our hands ; and 

«* while we read it, do we BOt look down on the befl of tki 

** philofopbers ?'» 
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^ fcnipled not to do or fay any thing he thought likcfly to * 
diifuade his countrymen from embracing the propofal. 
, With the fenate he carried his point.* But the people 
believed that his oppofition to Scipio proceeded either 
from envy of hisfuccefs, or from a fecret fear that if this 
young hero fhould perform fome fignal exploit, put an end 
to the war, or even remove it out of Italy, his own flow 
proceedings through the courfe of fo many years might be - 
imputed to indolence or timidity. 

To me Fabius feems at firft to have oppofed the meaf« 
ures of Scipio, from an excefs of caution and prudence^ . 
and to have really thought the danger attending his pro- 
je6l gr«at 5 but in the progrefs of the oppofition I think 
. he went too great lengths^ mifled by ambition and a jeaU 
oufy of Scipio's rifing glory* For he applied to CralTus^ 
the colleague of Scipio, and endeavored to perfuade him - 
not to yield that province to Scipio, but, if he thought it 
proper to conduft-the war in that manner^ to go hingrfelf 
againft Carthage.f Nay, he even hindered the raifing of 
money for that expedition ; fo that Scipio was obliged to 
find tne fupplies as he could ; and he effected it through 
liis intereft with the cities of Hetruria, which were wholly 
devoted to him.J As for Craffus^ he flayed at home, . 
partly induced to it by his difpofition, which was mild and ■ 
peaceful, and partly by the care of religion, .which was . 
intruded to htm as high priefl> 

Fabius, therefore, took another method to traverfe the ^ 
defign. He endeavored to prevent the young men who 
. offered to go volunteers, from giving in their names, and 
loudly declared both in the fenate ^nd/orumy " That Scipio • 
••did not only himfelf avoid Hannibal, but intended to ■ 
**^ carry away with him the remaining lirength of Italy, , 
. •* perf uading the young men to abandon their parents, . 
•* their wives, and native city, whilft an unfubdued and 
**^ potent enemy was ftill at their doors." With thefe af« 

* See the debates in the fenate on that occafion^ in Li vy, ab. xxviii. 

+ This CraHus could not do ; for bein^ Pontifex MaximuSj it was 
scceflary that he (hould remain in Italy. 

{ Scipio was empowered to afk of the allies all things neceflfary 
liBf building and equipping a new fleet. And many of the provin- 
ces and cities voluHtarily taxed themfeives to furniOi him v/iih coin, 
irOD, timbcTj cloth for fails, &C. fo that in forty days after the cut- 
ting of the timber, be was in a tondition to let iail with a fleet of ■ 
tinny new galleys, befides the thirty he had before. Theitwenii. 
iwich him about feven thouland volunteers. . 

a^* D. 2 . 
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fertions he fo terrified the people, that they allowed Scipio 
to take with him only the legions that were in Sicily, aiid 
three hundred of thofe men who had ferved him with fo 
much fidelity in Spain. In this particular Fabius feems to 
have followed the di6lates>ef his own cautious temper. 

After Scipio was gone over into Africa, an atxount was 
■foon brought to Rome of his glorious and wonderful 
achievements. This account was followed by rich fpoiis, 
which confirmed it. A Numidian king was taken prifon* 
er ; two camps were burnt and deftroyed, and in them a 
vaft number of men, arms, and hcrfes ; and the Cartha- 
ginians fcnt orders to Hannibal to ^juit his fruitlefs hopes 
m Italy, and return home to defend his own country, 
Whilft every tongue was applauding thefe exploits of Scip- 
io, Fabius propofed that his fucceflbr (hould be appointed, 
without any fhadow ot reafon for it, except what this well 
known maxim implies, *vi%, " That it is dangerous totmfl 
•* affairs of fuch importance to the fortune of one man, 
•* becaufe it is not likely that he will always be fuccefsful." 

By this he offended the people, who now confidered hiin 
as a captious and envious man ; or as one whofe courage 
and hopes were loft in the dregs of years, and who therefore 
looked upon Hannibal as much more fomvidable than he 
really was. Nay, even when Hannibal embarked his anhy 
and quitted Italy, Fabius ceafed not to diflurB the general 
joy and to damp the fpirits of Romle. For he took the 
liberty to affirm, "That the commonwealth was now come . 
^* to her laft and worft trial ; that fhe had the moft reafon 
*' to dread the efforts of Hannibal when he fhould arrive 
" in Africa, and attack her Ions under the walls of Car- 
.*• thage ; that Scipio would have to do with an army yet 
"warm with the blood of fo many Roman generals, dic- 
*''tators, and confuls." The city was alarmed with thefe. 
declamations, and though the war was removed into Afri- 
ea, the danger feemed to approach nearer Rome than ever. 

However, foon after, Scipio defeated Hannibal in a 
pitched battle, pulled down the pride of Carthage and 
trode it under foot. This afibrded the Romans a pleafure 
beyond all their liopes, and reftored a firmnels to their 
fmpire, which had been (haken by fo many tempefts. 
But Fabius Maximusdid not live to the end ttf the war, to 
hear of the overthrow of Hannibal, or to lee the profperity 
tof his country reeflablifhed; for about the time thatHan- 
fibal left Italy, lie fell fick and died. Wc are alfured^. 
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that Epaminondas died fo poor, that the Thebans ]bilried 
him at the public charge ; for at his death nothing was 
found in his houfe but an iron fpit.* The expenfe of 
Fabius's funeral was not indeed defrayed out of the Ro- 
man treafury, but every citizen contributed a fmall piece 
of money towards it ; not that he died without effedVs, but^ 
that they might bury him as the father of the people j and* 
that the honors paid him at his death might be fuitable. 
to the dignity of his life. 



PERICLES AND FABIUS MAXIMUS, 

COMPARED. 

oUCH were the lives of thbfe t^vo peribns, /o illufirious.. 
tind wortliy of imitation both in their civil and military 
tapacity.t We /hall firft compare their talents for war. 
And here it flrikes us at once, that Pericles came into p«w- 
^ at a time when the Athenians were at the height of prof-- 

Serily, great in thfemfelves, ind refpe£lable to their neigh- 
ors ; fo that in the veiy ftrength of the republic, with 
'bhiy common fuccefs, he was fecure from taking any dif- 
jfaceful ftep. But as Fabius came to the helm, when 
Rome experifenced the worft and moft inortifying turn of 
ibrtunfe, he had not to preferve the well eftablilTbed prof- 
pcrity of a flouriHiing ftate, but to draw his country from , 
^n abyfs of miftry, and raife it to happinefs. feefides, th« 
fuccefffes of Cirtibn, the victories of Myronides and Leo- 
erates, ahd th^ many great achievements of Tclmides^ 
rather furniflieA occafion to Pericles, during his admi»»if- 
tration, to entertain the city with feafts and games,! than . 
to make new acquifitiohs, or to defend the old ones by • 
trihs. On the other hand> Fabius had the frightful objeJ^ls . 
before his eyes of defeat, and difgraces, of Roman conliils. 
and generals flain, of lakes, fields, and forefts full of the 
dead carciales of whole armies, and of rivers flowing with 

• Xylanderis of opinion, that thew^rd cCsXi^jtoj in this place 
iocs not fignify a /pit. but a piece of money ; and he ftiows from a 
paf&ge in the hfe of Lylander, that money anciently was ihade in a 
py tamidical form. But he did notconfider that iron money was noi 
ift ufc at Thebes, and Plutarch Cays that this obfclilcus was of iro». 
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blood down to the very fea. In this tottering and decayu 
ed condition oif the commonwealth, he was to fupport it 
by his councils and his vigor, and to keep it from falling 
into abfolute ruin, to which it was brought fo near by the 
errors of former conmianders. 

It may feem, indeed, a lefs arduous performance to man- 
age the tempers of a people humbled by calamities, and 
compelled by neceffity to liften to reafon, than to reftrain 
the wildnefs and infolence of a city elated with fuccefs, 
and wanton with power, fuch as Athens was when Pericles 
held the reins of government. But then, undauntedly to - 
keep to his firft refolutions, and not to be difcompofed by 
the vaft weight of misfortunes with which Rome was then 
opprefled, difcovers in Fabius an admirable firmnefs and . 
dignity of mind. 

Againft the taking of Samos by Pericles^ we may fet thfc 
retaking of Tarentum by Fabius j and with Kuboea wc 
may put in balance the towns of Campania. As for Cap. 
ua, it was recovered afterwards by the confuls Furius and • 
Appius. Fabius indeed gained but one fet battle, for 
wnich he had his firft triumph ; whereas Pericles ere£led . 
nine trophies for as many vi6lories won by land and fea. 
But none of the vi6lories of Pericles can be compared with 
that memorable refcue of Minucius, by which Fabius re- 
deemed him and his whole army from utter deftru^ion ; 
an aft ion truly great, and in which you find at once the 
bright aflemblage of valor, of prudence, and humanity. 
Nor can Pericles, on the other hand, be faid ever to have 
committed fuch an error as that of Fabius, when hefuffer- 
ed himfelf to be impofed on by Hannibal's ftratagem of 
the oxen ; let his enemy flip in the night through thofc 
fh-aits in which he . had been entangled by accident, and 
where he could not poflibly have forced his way out j and 
' aScfoon as it was day, faw himfelf repulfed by the .man who 
fo lately was at his mercy. 

If it is the part of a good general, not only to make a 
proper ufe of the prefent, butalfo to form the befl judgment 
of things to come, it mui\ be allowed that Pericles both 
fprefaw and foretold what fuccefs the Athenians would have 
in the war, namely, that they would ruin themfelves by 
grafpingat too much. But it was entirely againft the opin- - 
ion of Fabius, that the Romans fent Scipio into Africa,, 
and yet they were vi6lorious there, not by the favor of ; 
fortuae, but by the courage and conduft of their geuerai* . 
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So that the rtiisfbrtumes of his country bore tritnefs tt> the 
fegacity of Pericles, and from the glorious fuccefs of the 
Romans it appeared that Fabius was utterly miftakeh. 
And, indeed, it is arf equal fault in a commander in chief 
to lofe an advantage through diffidence, and to fall into 
danger for want of forefight. For it is the fame ^aht of 
j\idgment and fkill,* that fometimes produces too much 
confidence, and fometimes leaves too little. Thus for 
concerning their abilities in war. 

And if we confider them in their political capacity, we 
Ihall find that the greatelt fault laid to the charge of Peri- 
cles, was, that he caufed the Peloponnefian war ; through 
oppofition to the Laccdieraonians, which made him un- 
willing to give up the leaft point to them. I do not fup- 
pofe, that Fabius Maxirmis would have given up any point 
to the Carthaginians, but that he would generoufly have 
run the laft riik to maintain the dignity of Rome. 

The mild and moderate behavior of Fabius to Minu- 
ciiis, fets in a very difadvantageous light the condu6l of 
Ptericles, in his implacable perfecution of Cimon andThu- 
cydidesy valuable men, and friends to the ariftocracy, and 
yet baniflied by his praftices and intrigues. 

BeHdes, the power of Pericles was much greater than 
that of Fabiu§ j and therefore he did not fuffer any mif- 
fortune to be brought upon Athens by the wrong meafures 
of other generals. Tolmides only carried it againft him 
for attacking the Boeotians, and in doing it, he was de- 
feated and flain. All the reft adhered to his party, atld 
fubmhted to his opinion, on account of his fuperior au- 
thority ; whereas Fabius, whofe meafures were falutaiy 
and fafe, as far as they depended upon himfelf, appears on*^ 
jy to have fallen /hort, by his inability to prevent the mif- 
carriages of others. For the Romans would not have had 
fo many misfortunes to deplore, if the power of Fabius 
had been as great in Rome as that of Pericles in Athens. 

As to their liberality and public fpirit, Pericles fliowcd 
it in refufing the fums that were offered him, and Fabius 
in ranfoming his foldiers with his own money. This indeed 
was no great expenfe, being only about fix talents. f But 

♦ This avti^ict fignifies, as well as inexperience. l?"abius had as 
Ittach experience as Pericles, and yst was not equally happy in his 
vonje&ures with regard to future events* 

f Probably this is an error of the tranfcribers. For Fabius wis* t» 
fay two kuadred and fifty dfiichmfts for ^efiich prifober,and he nfti«~ 
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it is not cafy to fay what a treafure Pericles might hare 
amafled from the allies, and from kings who made their 
eeiirt to him, on account of his great authority ; yet no 
man ever kept himfelf more free from corruption. 

As for the temples, the public edifices, and other works, 
with which Pericles adorned Athens, all the ftru6lures of 
that kind in Rome put together, until the times of the 
Caefars, deferved not to be compared with them, either in 
the greatnefs of the defign, or the excellence of the exc- 
#ution. 

ALCIBIADES. 

1 HOSE that have fearched into the pedigree of Aki« 
biades, fay, that Euryfaces, the fon of Ajax, was founder 
of the family ; and that by his mother's fide he was d€- 
fcended from Alcmaeon ; for Dinomache, his mother^ was. 
the daughter of Megacles, who was of that line. His. 
father Clinias gained great honor in the fea fight of Ar- 
temifium, where he fought in a galley fitted out at his own > 
cxpenfe, and afterwards wasflain in the battle of Gbronae,. 
where the Boeotians won the day. Pericles and Ariphron,. 
the fons of Xanthippus, and near relations to AlcibiadeS, 
were his guardians. It is faid (and not without reafon>^ 
that the affection and attachment of Socrates contributed 
much to his fame^ For Nicias, Demolllienes, Lamachus, 
Phormio, Thrafybulus, Theramenes, were illufirious per- 
fons, and his coteraporaries, yet we do not fo much as 
know the name of the mother of. either of them; whereas - 
we know even the nurfe-of Alcibiades, that ihe was of 
Bacedaemon, and that her name was Amycla | as well as 
that Zopyrus was his fchoolmafter j the one being re- 
corded by Antifthenes, and the other by Plato. 

As to the beauty of Alcibiades, it may be fufficient to 
fay, that it retained its charm through the. feveral ftages . 
af childhood, youth, and manhood. For it is Jiot univer« 
fally true what Euripides fays, 

The very autumn of a form jonce fine. 
R{:taias its beauties. 

fomed two hundred and forty feven ; which would ftand him 
^xtyone thoufand feven hundred and fifty drachmas, that is, more - 
than ten talents. A very confiderable expenfc to. FabluS| which hft.t 
c«vild.AOt anfwer w^ithout felling hi« oftatc,. 
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ITet this was the cafe of Alcibiades, amongft a few others^ 
i>7 reafon of his natural vigor and happy conftitution. 

He had a lifping in his fpeech, which became him, and 
^ve a grace and perfuafive turn to his difcourfe. Arif- 
ophanes, in thofe verfes wherein he ridicules Theonxs, 
akes notice, that Alcibiades lifped, for inftead of calling 
ihn Corax, Ra^vrn^ he called YiimCoXzsiy Flatterer j from 
vhence the poet takes occafion to obferve, that the term 
n that lifping pronunciation, too, was very applicable to 
lim. With this agrees the fatirical deicription which 
\rchippus gives of the fon of Alcibiades. 

With faunt'ring ftep, to imitate his father, 

The vain youth moves ; his loofe robe wildly floats ; 

He bends the neck ; he lifps. 

3is manners were far frombeing uniform; noris it/lrange, 
hat they varied accc^ ding to the many viciffitudes and 
wonderful turns of his fortune. He was naturally a man 
>f ftrong paflions ; but his ruling paflion was an ambition to 
:ontend and overcome. This appears from what is related 
)f his fayings when a boy. When hard prefled in wreftling, 
:o prevent his being thrown, he bit the hands of his anta- 
jonift ; who let go his hold, and faid, " You bite, Alci- 

* blades, like a woman." " No," fays he, " like a lion." 
One day he was playing at dice with other boys in the 

!heet 5 and when it came to his turn to throw, a loaded 
»aggon came up. At firft he called to the driver to flop, 
becaufe he was to throw in the way over which the wag- 
gon was to pafs. The ruflic difregarding him and driving 
Ml, the other boys broke way 5 but Alcibiades threw him- 
felf upon his face diredlly before the waggon, and ftretch* 
ing himfelf out, bade the fellow drive on if he pleafed. 
i/pon this, he was fo ftartled, that he flopped his horfes^ 
m\\^ thofe that faw it, ran up to him with terror* 

In the courfe of his education, he willingly took the 
edbns of hfs other raaflers, but refufed learning to play 
ipon the flute, which he looked upon as a mean art, and 
inbecoming a gentleman. •* The ufe of tbe pU^rum upon 

* the lyre, he would fay, has nothing in it that diforaeri. 

* the features or form, but a man is hardly to be known 

* by his mofl intimate friends wl\cn he plays upon the 

* flute. Befides, the lyre does not hinder the performer 

* from f peaking or accompanying it with a fong, wherea« 
' the flute fo engages .the xpoutn and the bxeatb, that i|; 
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«< leaves no poffibility of fpeaking. Therefore, let the 
«< theban youth pipe, who know not how t# difcourfe ; 
•* but we Athenians, according to the account of our an- 
•* ceilors, have Minerva for our patronefs, and Apollo for 
•* our prote^or, one of whom threw away tlie flute, aod 
** the other ftripped off the man's r.iij, who played upom 
** it."* Thus, panly by raillery, and partly by argument, 
Alclbiades kept both himl'elf and others from learning ta 
play upon the flute ; for it fcon became the lalk among 
the youn^ men of conditio:?, that Alcjbiades was right in 
holding ti:ai an in alomiration. and lidiculing thofe that 
practifed it. 1 l.us n loft iis I'lact- n :be nun^ber of libe* 
ralaccompliftinients, find was iiniveriiiiiy txp!')ded. 

In the invedive .viiich A;itipho m roic 2;,ainri Alcibi- 
ades, one ftory i^, iliar v. hen a boy, lie ran away from his 
guardians to one of his friends named Dtinccrates ; and 
that Ariphron would have had ptt;c)aniation m^dc for 
him, had not Pericles diverted him trom it, by faying, 
** If he is dead, we (hall only find him one day the fooner 
** for it ; if he is fafe, it will be a reproach to him as long 
** as he lives." Another ftory is, that he killed one of 
his fervanis with a flroke of his iUck, in Sibyitius's place 
of exercife. But, perhaps, we fhculd not give entire credit 
to thele things, which were profelfcdly written by an ene- 
my to defame him. 

Many perfons of rank made their court to Alcibiadcs, 
"but it is evident that tliey were charmed and attracted by 
the beauty of his perfon. Socrates was the only one whoie 
regards were fixed upon the mind, and bore witnefs to the 
young man*s virtue and ingenuity ; the rays of which he 
could diftinguifh through his fine form. And tearing left 
the pride of riches and high rank, and the crowd of flat- 
terers, both Athenians and ftrangers, (hould corrupt hin^ 
he uled his beft endeavors to prevent it, and took care that 
fo hopeful a plant /hould not lofe its fruit, and perifli ki 
the very flower. If ever fortune fo encloled and fortified a 
man with what are called her goods, as to render himf in«« 
acceflible to the incifiun knife of philofophy, and the fearch- 
ing probe of free advice, furcly it was Alcibiadea. From 

* Marfps. 

+ Plutarch's exproflion here is not exafl^ly the fame with thato£ 
the tranflation, but it is couched in figures which tend the tame way, 

9Fa.^^ffta9 km ouy^eir «;^yaw— . 
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the firft he was furrounded with pleafure, and a multitude 
of admirers determined to fay nothing but what tliey 
thought would pleafe, and to keep him from all admoni- 
tion and reproof ; yet by his native penetration, he diftin- 
guifhed the value of Socrates, and attached him/df tohim, 
rcje^ing the rich and great who ftied for his regard. 

With Socrates he foon entered into the clofefl intimacy; 
and finding that he did not, like the reft of the unmanly 
crew, want improper favors, but that he ftudied to cor- 
Tc6t the errors of his heart, and to cure him of his empty 
and foolifh arrogance, 

Then his creft fell, and all his pride was gone, 
He droop'd the conquered wing. 

In fa6l, he confidered the difcipline of Socrates as a pro- 
vifion from heaven forthe prefervation and benefit ofyouth. 
Thus defpifing himfelf, admiring his frieftd, adoring his 
wifdom, and revering his virtue, he infenfibly formed in 
his heart the image of love, or rather come under the in- 
fluence x)f that power, who, as Plato fays, fecures his vo- 
taries from vicious love. It furprifed all the world to fee 
him conftantly fup with Socrates, take with him the exer- 
•cife of wreftling, lodge in the fame tent with him ; while 
to his other admirers he was referved and rough. Nay, 
to fome he behaved with great infolence ; to Anytus (for 
inftance) the fon of Anthemion. Anytus was very fond of 
him, and happening to make an entertainment for fome 
ftrangers, he delired Alcibiades to give him his company. 
Alcibiades would not accept of the invitation, but having 
drank deep with fome of his acquaintance at his own lnHflF 
he went thither to play fome frolic. The frolic warthis j 
He ftood at the door of the room where the guefts were en- 
tertained, and feeing a great number of gold and filver 
cups upon the table, he ordered his fervaats to take half of 
them, and carry them to his own houfe ;* and then not 
vouchfafing fo much as to enter into the room himfelf, as 
foon as he had done this, he went away. The company 
refented the affront, and faid he had behaved very rudely 
and infolently to Anytus. "Not at all, " faid Anytus, 
** but rather kindly, fince he has left us half, when •he 
•* knew it was in his power to take the whole." 

♦ Athenxus fays, he did not keep them himfelf, but having takea 
them from this man who was rich, gave them to Thrafyl ui, who wsi 
poor. 

Vai. II. X 
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He behaved in the fame manner to his other admirers^. 
'Except only one ftranger. This maniCtliey tell us) was but 
in indifferent circumftances j for when he had fold all, he 
could make up no more than the fum of one hundred /!«•. 
ters ;* which he carried to Alcibiades, and begged of him 
t6 accept it. Alcibiades was pleafed at the thing, and, 
fmiling, invited him to fupper. After a kind reception 
and entertainment, he gave him the ^old again, but re- 
quired him to be prefent the next day wlien the public re- 
venues were be to offered to farm, and to be fure to be the 
higheft bidder. The man endeavoring to excufe himfelf, 
becaufe the rent would be many talents, Alcibiades, who 
had a private pique againft the old farmers, threatened to 
have him beaten if he refufed. Next morning, therefore, 
the ftranger appeared in the market place, and offered a 
talent more than the former rent. The farmers uneafy 
and angry at tiiis, called upon him to name his fecurity, 
fuppofing that. he could not find any. The poor man was 
indeed much ftartledand going to retire with fhame^ when 
Alcibiades, who flood at fome diftance, cried out to the- 
magiftrates, ** Set down my name ; he is my friend, and 
*' I will be his fecurity." When the old farmers of the 
revenue heard this, they were much perplexed ; for their 
way was, with the profits of the prefent year to pay the 
rent of the preceding ; fo that feeing no other way to extri- 
cate themfelves out of the difficulty, they applied to the 
Itranger in an humble ftrain, and offered hira money. But 
Alcibiades would not fuffer him to take lefs than a talent^ 
wJiich accordingly was paid. Having done him this fer- 
vicCi^he told him he might relinquifti his bargain. 

ThoMgh Socrates had many rivals, yet he kept poffeflion 
of Alcibiades's heart by the excellence of his genius and 
the pathetic turn of his converfation, which often drew 
tears from his young companion. And though fometimes 
he gave Socrates tlie flip, and was drawn away by his 

* Thtjiater vs^as. a coin which weighed four Attic drachmas ; and 
was either of gold or filver. The filver was worth about two {hil- 
lings and fixpence fterling. The Jiatcr daricus, a gold coin, was 
worth twelve fliillings and three pence halfpenny ; but the Attic 
j}ater'o( gold niuft be worth much more, it' we reckon the propor- 
tion of gold to filver only at ten to one, as it was then ; whereas 
now it is about fixteen to one. Dacier, then, is greatly miflakeo, 
when he fays The/?a/frhere mentioned by Plutarch was worth onlyforty 
Freach fols ; for Plutarch fays exprefily, thilthciejiatcn were of goM. 
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Iktterers, "Who cxhaufted all the art of pleafurc for that 
purpofe, yet the philofopher took care to hunt out his fu- 
gitive, who feared and refpefled none but him ; the reft 
he held in great contempt. Hence that faying of Clean - 
thes, Socrates gains Alcibiades by the ear, arrd leaves to 
his rivals other parts pf his body, with which he fcorns to 
meddle. In fafl, Alcibiades was very capable cf being led 
by the allurements ofpleafure ; and what Thucydides fays 
concerning his excefles in his way of living, gives occa- 
fjon to believe fo. Thofe who endeavored to corrupt him, 
attacked him on a ftill weaker fide, his vanity and love of 
diftinflion, and led him into vaft defigns and unfcafonable 
projects, perfuading him, that as foon as he fliould apply 
himfelf to the management of public affairs, he fhould not 
only eclipfe the other generals and orators, but fu rpafs 
even Pencles himfelf, in point of reputation as well as in- 
tereft with the powers of Greece. But as iron, v/hen fofc- 
cned by the fire, is foon hardened again and brought to a 
proper temper by cold^ water ; fo when Alcibiades was 
enervated by luxury, or fwoln with pride, Socrates cor- 
rcdled and brought him to himfelf by his difcourfes ; for 
from them he learned the number of his defeats and the 
imperfedtion of his virtue. 

When he was pafl his childhood, happening to go into 
a grammar fchool, he afked the mafter for a volume of 
Homer ; and upon his making anfwer that he had nothing 
bf Homer's, he gave him a box on the ear, and fo left him. 
Another fchoolmafter telling him he had Homer, cor- 
re«ed by himfelf; "How 1" faid Alcibiades, " and do 
** you employ your time in teaching children to read ? 
** You who are able to corre«5l Homer might feem to be fit 
"to inftru6tmen." 

One day wanting to fpeak to Pericles, he went to liis 
heufe, and being told there that he was bufied in confid- 
ering how to give in his accounts to the people, and 
therefore not at leifure ; he faid as he went away, ** He 
•* had better confider how to avoid giving in any account 
"at all." 

While he was yet a youth, he made the campaign at 
Potidaea, where Socrates lodged in the fame tent v/ith him, 
and was his companion in every engagement. In the prin- 
cipal battle they both behaved with great gallantry ; but 
Alcibiades at laft falling down wounded, Socrates advanced 
t0 defend bim, which he Vlid effectually in the fight of th« 
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flew away. Upon this, the people fet upftill louder acclam* 
tions, and many of them aflifted him to recover the quail 
The man who did catch it and bring it to him, was oim 
Antiochus,* a pilot, for whom he had ever after a par 
tieular regard. 

He had great advantages for introducing himfelf int 
the management of public affairs, from his birth, his ef 
tate, his perfonal valor, and the number of his friends an' 
relations ; but what he chofe above all the reft to nccom 
mend himfelf by to the people was the charms of his elo 
quence. That he was a fine fpeaker the comic writei 
bear witnefs ; and fo does the prince of orators, in hi 
oration againft Midias,t where he fays that Alcibiad< 
was the moft eloquent man of his time. And if we he 
lieve Theophraftus, a curious fearcher into antiquity, an 
more verfed in htftory than the other philofophers, Alci 
biades had a peculiar happinefs of invention, and readinei 
of ideas which eiriinently diftinguifhed him. But as hi 
care was employed not only upon the matter but the ex 
preflion, and he had not the greateft facility in the lattei 
he often hefitated in the midft of a fpeech, not hitting up 
on the word he wanted,and flopping until it occurred to hiir 

He was famed for his breed or horfes and the numbc 
of chariots. For no one befides himfelf, whether privat 
perfon or king, ever fent feven chariots at one time to th 
Olympic games. The firfl, the lecond, and the fourt 
prizes, according to Thucydides, or the third, as Euripi 
ies relates it, he bore away at once, which exceeds ever 
ihing performed by the moft ambitious in that way.. Euri 
pidcs thus celebrates his fuccefs : 

. Great fon of Clinias, I record thy glory, 
Firll on the dufty plain 
The threefold prize to gain ; 
What hero boafts thy praife in Grecian ftory ? 

•» The name of the man who canght the quail would hardly hai 
Won mentioned, had not Alcibiades afterwards intrufted him wil 
the command of the fleet in his abfence ; when he took the oppoi 
lunity to fight, and was beaten. 

+ It appears from that palfage of Demofthenes, that he fpoke onl 
from common fame, and confequently that there was little of Al 
rihiades's then extant We find fome remains of bis oratgry 1 
'lhucydld«s» 
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Twice* does the trumpet's voice proclaim 
Around the plaufive cirque the honor'd name : 

Twice on thy brow was fcen 

The peaceful olive*8 green, 
The glorious palm of eafy purchafed famc,+ 

The emulation which feveral Grecian cities exprefled, in 
the prefents they made him, gavea flill greater ludre to his 
fuccefji. Ephefus provided a magnificent pavilion for him ; 
Chios was at the expenfe of keeping his horfes, and bealls 
for facrifice ; and Leibos found him in wine and every 
thing neceflary for the moft elegant public table. Yet, 
amidd this fuccefs, he efcaped not without cenfure, occa- 
fioned either by the malice of his enemies, or by his owu 
mifcqnda6t. It feems, there was at Atljens one Diomedes, 
a man of good character and a friend of Alcibiades, who 
was very defirous of winning a prize at the Olympic games f 
and being informed, that there was a chariot to be fold» 
which belonged to the city of Argos, where Alcibiadog 
had a ftrong intereft, he perfuaded him to buy it for him. 
Accordingly he did buy it, but kept it forhimfelf, leaving 
IMomedes to vent his ra^e, and to call gods and men to 
beaj^witnefs of the injuftice. For this there feems to havf 
beraKan a^lion brought againft him ; and there is extant 
an oration concerning a chariot, written by Ifocrates, in 
defence of Alcibiades, then a youth 5 but there the plain- 
tiff is named Tifius, not Diomedes. 

Alcibiades was very young, when he firfl: applied himfelf 
to thcbufinefs of the republic, and yet he foon ihowed him- 

♦ Alcibiades won the firft, fecond, and third prizes in perfon ; 
Vefide which his chariots won twice in his abfence. The latter is wh?it 
Euripides refers to in the words «wo;)?t» and ^k r«^S«>ra« 

+ Antifthenes, a difciple of Socrates, writes, that Chios fed hi« 
horfes, and Cyzicus provided his viftims. Ihe paffage is remaik^ 
able, for we learn from it that this was done, not only when Alci- 
biades went to the Olympic games, but in his warlike expeditions, 
and even in his travels. "Whenever," fayshe, " Alcibiades travelled 
** four cities of the allies miniflercd to him as his handmaids. Ephefus 
•* fumilhed him with tents as fumptuous as thofe of the Perfians ; 
" Chios found provender for his horlcs ; Cyzicus fupplied him with 
** vi£limsand provifions for his table ; and Lefbos with wine and all 
" other neceflaries for his houfehold.'* None but opulent cities wer« 
able to anfwer fuch an expenfe ; for at the time when Alcibiades won 
the three prizes in perfon at the Olympic games, after h? had offered 
a ver^' coiily facrihcc to Jupiter, he entertained at a magnr^cent rc^ 
paft tlist innumerable CQxnpauy which had afliftcd at the games* 
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felf fuperiof to-the other orators. Theperfons capable of 
Handing in fome degree of competition with him, were 
Phaeax the fon of Erafiftratus, and Nicias the fon of Nice- 
ratus. The latter was advanced in years, and one of the 
beft generals of his time. The former was but a youths 
like himself, juft beginning to make his way ; for wliich 
he had the advantage of high birth j but in other refpedls, 
as well as in the art of fpeaking, was inferior to AlcibN 
ades. He feemed fitter for foliciting and perfuading in pri- 
vate, than for (lemming the torrent of a public debate ; in- 
fliort, he was one of thofe of whom Eupolis fays, " Tmc^ 
" he can talk, and yet he is no fpeaker." There is extant 
an oration againft Alcibiades and Phaeax, in which, amongft 
other things, it is alledged againft Alcibiades^ that heuf- 
cd at his table many of the gold and filver veflels provided 
for thefacred proceffions, as if they had been his own. 

There was at Athens one Hyperbolus, of the ward of 
Perithois, whom Thucydides makes mention of as a very 
bad man, and who was a conftant fubjedl of ridicule for 
the comic writers. But he was unconcerned at the worft- 
things they could fay of him, and being regardlefs of hoo- 
or, he was alfo infenfible of fhame. This, though really 
impudence and folly, is by fome people called fortitude 
and a noble daring. But, though no one liked him,, the 
people neverthelefs made ufe of him, when they wanted 
to ftrike at perfons in authority. At his inftigation, the 
Athenians were ready to proceed to the ban oioftrucifm^ 
by which they pull down and expel fuch of the citizens ai 
are diftinguifhed by their dignity and. power, therein con- 
fulting their envy rather than their fear. 

As it was evident that this fentence was levelled againft 
one of the three, Phaeax, Nicias, or Alcibiades, the latter 
took care to unite the contending parties, and leaguing 
•with Nicias, caufed the »Jlracifm to fall upon Hyperbolus 
himfelf. Some fay, it v/as not Nicias, but Phiax, with 
whom Alcibiades joined interefl:, and by whole affiftancc 
he expelled their common enemy, v/hen he expected noth- 
ing lefs. For no vile or infamous perfon had ever under- 
gone that punifhment. So Plato, the comic poet, aifuno 
us, thus fpeaking of Hyperbolus ; 

Well had the caitiff earned his banifliment, 
But not by oflracifm ; that fentence (acred 
To dangerous e^ninence. 



Jut we have elfewhere given a more full account of what 
liftory has delivered down to us concerning this matter.* 

Alcibiades was not lefs difturbed at the great eftcem in 
^hich Nicias was held by the enemies of Athens, than at 
he refpedt which the Athenians themfelves paid him. 
The rights of hofpitality had long fubfifted between the 
tmily of Alcibiades and the Laced!^monians, and he had 
aken particular fare of fuch of them as were made prif- 
ners at Pylos ; yet when they found, that it was chiefly 
y the means of Nicias that they obtained a peace and re- 
overed the captives, their regards centered in him. It wat 
common obfervation among the Greeks, that Periclet 
ad engaged them in a war, and Nicias had fet them free 
•cm it ; nay, the peace was even called the Nician peace, 
klcibiades was very uncafy at this, and out of envy to Ni- 
ias determined to break the league. 

As foon then as he perceived that the people tf Argo» 
orh feared and hated the Spartans, and confequently 
'anted to get clear of all connexion with them, he pri- 
ately gave them hopes of afliftance from Athens j and 
oth by his agents and iii perfon, he encouraged the prin- 
ipal citizens not to entertain any fear, or give up any 
oint, but to apply to the Athenians, who were almoft 
eady to repent of the peace they had made, and would 
ion feek occafion to break it. 

But after the Lacedaemonians had entered into alliance 
ith the Boeotians, and had delivered Panaclus to the A- 
lenians, not with its fortifications, as they ought to have 
one, but quite difmantled, he took the opportunity, while 
le Athenians were incenfedat this proceeding, to inflame 
lem /till more. At the fame time he raifed a clamor 
srainfl Nicias, alleging things which had a face of proba- 
ility ; for he reproached him with having negledled, when 
jmmander in chief, to make thatf party prifoners who 

♦ In the lives of Ariftides and Nicias. 

+ After the Lacedaemonians had loft the fort of Pylos in MefTcnia, 
ley left in the iHe of $pha£leria, 'which was oppofite that fort, a gar- 
fon of three hundred and twenty men, bcfides Helots, under the 
>mmand of Epitades the fon of Molobrus, The Athenians would 
ivc Cent Nicias, while commander in chief, with a fleet again ft that 
bnd, but he excufedhiraf«lf. Afterwards Cleon, in conjun6lion 
ith Demofthenes, gotpofleflion of it, after a long difpute, whercir* 
veral of the garrifen were flain, and the reft made prifoners^ and 
nt to Athens. Among thofe prifoners were tn hundred and twenty 
»artas8, who by the aAftaace of Nicias got rciUtCt^* Tkc Laccn 
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were left by the enemy in Sphafteria, and Vith relcafinj^ 
them, when taken by others, to ingratiate himfelf with thfe 
Ij.acedaemonians. He farther aflerted, that though Nicias 
had an intereft with the Lacedaemonians, he would n*t 
make ufe of it to prevent their entering into the confede- 
racy with the Boeotians and Corinthians ; but that when 
an alliance was oiFered to the Athenians by any of the 
Grecian ftates, he took care to prevent their accepting it,, 
if it were likely to give umbrage to the Lacedaemonians. 

Nicias was greatly difconcerted ; but at that very jun<5lur«" 
it-happened that ambafladors from Lacedaemon arrived with 
moderate propofals, and declared that they had full powert 
to treat and decide all differences in an equitable way. Tlie 
fenate was fatisfied, and next day the people were to be 
convened ; but Alcibiades, dreading the fuccefs of that 
audience, found means to fpcak with the ambatfadors intht- 
mean time ; and thus he addreffed thcra : " Men of Lace- 
•' daemon, what is it that you are going to do ? Are not you 
'* apprifedthat the beliavior of the Senate is alv/ays candid 
** and humane to thofe who apply to it, whereas the peo- 
" pie are haughty and expeft great concelfions ? If you fey 
" that you are come with full powers, you will find them 
** untractable and extravagant in their demands. Come 
" then, retrafl that impudent declaration, and if you de- 
** fire to keep the Athenians v/ithin the bounds of reafon, 
"and not to have terms extorted from you, which you 
** cannot approve, treat with them as if you had not a dif- 
** cretionary commiflion. I will ufe my bed endeavors in 
** favor of the Lacedaemonians." He confirmed his prom* 
ife with an oath, and thus drew them over from Nicias to 
himfelf. In Alcibiades they now placed an entire confi« 
dence, admiring both his underflanding and addrefs in 
bufinefs, and regarding him as a very extraordinary man. 

Next day the people aflembled, and the ambafTadors were 
introduced. Alcibiades afked them in an obliging manner, 
what their commiflion was, and they anfwered, that they 
did not come as plenipotentiaries. 1 hen he began to rave 
and ftorm, as if he had received an injury, not done one ; 

dxmonians afterwards recovered the fort of Pylos ; for Anytui, 
wh« was ient with a fquadron to fupport it, finding the wind dU 
redUy againft him, returned to Athens ; upon which the peopkf 
according to their ufual cuilom, condemned him to die ; whicK. 
iientence, however, he commuted by paying a vaft fum of money,. 
t»fjn|[ the firft who reverfed a judgment in tbtt «wnii«r. 
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wUiing them faithlefs prevaricating men, yrho were come 
neither to do nor to fay any thing honorable. The fenate 
was incenfed ,• the people were enraged 5 and Nicias, who 
was ignorant of the deceitful contrivance of Alcibiades, 
was niled with aftoniihment and confuHon at this change. 

The propofals of the ambaffadors thus rejedled, Alcibi- 
fldes ivas declared general, and foon engaged the Ar« 
gives,* the Mantineans and Eleans as allies to the Athe- 
nians. Nobody commended the manner of this tranfac- 
tipn, but theeflfe^l was very great, fince it divided and em- 
broiled almofl all Peloponnefus, in one day lifted fo many 
arms againft the Lacedaemonians at Man tinea, and removed 
to fo great a diftance from Athens the fcene of war ; by 
which the Lacedaemonians, if vi6lorious, could gain nm 
great advantage, whereas a mifcarriage would have rifked 
the very being of their ft ate. 

Soon after this battle at Mantinea,t the principal offi- 
cerst of the Argive army attempted to aboliih the popular 
government in Ai^os, and to take the admini/lration into 
their own hands. The Lacedaemonians efpoufed the defign » 
and afllfted them to carry it into execution. But the people 
took up arms again, and defeated their new mafters ; and 
Alcibiades coming to their aid, made the victory more 
complete. At the fame time he perfuaded them to extend 
their walls down to the fea, that they might always be in a 
condition to receive fuccors from the Athenians, From 
Athens he fent them carpenters and mafons, exerting him- 
fclf greatly on this occafion, which tended to increafe his 
perfonal intereft and power, as well at that of his country. 
«e advifed the people of Patrae too, lo join their city to the 
fea by long walls. And fcmiebody obferving to the Pa- 
treofians, " That the Athenians would oae day fwallow 

• He concluded a league withthefe ftates for an hundred years, 
which Thucydides has inl'erted at full length in his iifth book ; and 
by which we learn that the treaties of the ancient Greeks were no 
leis perfe£l and explicit than ours. Their treaties were of as little 
, coafequence too ; for how foon was that broken which tlie Athenians 
hii made with the Lacedaemonians ? 

f That batdc was fought near three years after the conclufion of 
thetseaty with Argos. 

X Thofe oiHcers availed themfelves of the conftemation the peo- 
ple of Aigos were in after the lofs of the batde ; and the Laced;e'- 
Boniaos gladly fupported them, from a perCuafion that if the popu- 
Iv government were abolifhed, and an ariflocracy (like that of 
%arta) fet up in Argos, they fliould foon.be maders there.* 
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** them up ;'* " PoflTibly it may be fo," faid AlcibiadeSf 
•* but they will begin with the feet, and do it by little and 
" little, Whereas the Lacedaemonians will begin with the 
*' head, and do it all at once." He exhorted the Atheni- 
ans to aliert the empire of the land as well as of the fea ; 
and v/as ever putting the young warriois in mind to (how 
by their deeds that they remembered the oath they had 
taken in the temple of Agraulos.* The oath is, that they 
w ill confider wheat, barley, vine and olives, as the bouncli 
of Attica ; by which it is infmuated that they fhould en- 
deavor to poflTefs themfelves of all lands that are culti- 
vated and fniitful. 

But thefe his great abilities in politics, his eloquence, 
his reach of genius and keennefs of apprehenfion, were 
tarnilhed by his luxurious living, his drinking and de- 
bauches, his eft'eminacy of drefs,and hisinfolentprofufion, 
H« wore a purple robe with a long train, when he appeared 
in public, he caufed the planks of his galley to be cut 
away, that he might lie the fofter, his bed not being placed 
upon the boards, but hanging upon girths. And in the 
wars he bore a (hield of gold, which had noneof the ufualf 
cnfigns of his country, but, in their ftead, a cupid bearing 
a thunderbolt. The great men of Athens faw his behavior 
with uneafinefs and indignation, and even dreaded the 
confequence. They regarded his foreign manners, hit 
profufion and contempt of the laws, as fo many means to 
make himfelf abfolute. And Ariftophanes well exprefles 
how the bulk of the people were difpofed towards him : 

They love, they hale, but cannot live without him. 

* Agraulos, one of the daughters of Cecrops, had devoted herfUf 
10 death for the benefit of her country ; it has been fuppoied, thevs 
fore, that the oath which the young Athenians took, bound them to 
do fomething of that nature, if need (hould require ; though, as gives 
by Plutarch, it implies only an unjull rclolution to extend the Atbe* 
nian dominions to all latids that were woith feizing. Deraofthcnet 
mentions the oath in his oration Dt Faff. Legat. but does not explain it 

+ Both cities and private perlons had, of old, their enfigns, devices, 
•r arms. Thole of the Athenians were commonly Minerva, dieowU 
or the olive. Noi>ebutpeopleof figure were allowed to bear any de- 
vices ; nor even they, until they h.-.d performed iomeadiontodefefTt 
them ; in the mean lime thci r fh ields were plain white. AlcibiadOi 
in his device, referred to the beauty of his perfon and his martial 
proweis. Moltos, too, were uled. Capaneus, for inftance, bore a 
naked man with a torch in his hand ; the motto this, / wiUbitr%tkt 
dijf. Sec more in ./Efchylu*** tragedy of the Seven Chiefs, 
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And again he fatirizes him ftill more fcvcrcly by the fol- 
lowing allufion : 

Nurie not a lion's whelp within your walls, 
But if he is brought up there, foothc the brute. 
The truth is, his prodigious liberality ; the games he 
•xhibited, and the other extraordinary instances of Iiis 
munificence to the people, the glory of his ancedors, the 
beauty of his perfon, and the force or his eloquence, togeth- 
er with his heroic (Irength, his valor, and experience in 
war, fo gained upon the Athenians, that they connived at 
his errors, and fpoke of them with all imaginable tender- 
ncfs, calling them fallies of youth, and good humored 
frolics. Such were his confining Agatharcus the painter,* 
until he had painted his houfe, and then difmilTing him 
with a handfome prefeot ; his giving a box on the ear to 
Taurcus, who exhibited games in opposition to him, and 
vied with him for the preference ; and his taking one of 
the captive Melian women for his miftrefs, and bringing 
up a child he had by her. Thefe were what they called 
his good humored frolics. But furcly we cannot beftow 
that appellation upon the flaughtering of all the males in 
the I fie of Melosf who had arrived at years of puberty, 
which was in confequence of a decree that he promoted. 
Again, when Ariftophon had painted the courtezan Ne- 
mea with Alcibiades in her arms, many of tlie people ea- 
geriy crowded to fee it, but fuch of the Athenians as were 
more advanced in years were much difpleafed, and confid- 
cred thefe as fights fit only for a tyrant's court, and as in- 
fults on the laws of Athens. Nor was it ill obferved byAr- 
cheftratus, ** that Greece could not bear another Alcibia- 
des.'* When Timon, famed for his mifanthropy, faw Alci- 
biades, after having gained his point, condu6ted home with 
gresn honor from the place of aftembly, hedidnotfliun him, 
as he did otlier men, but went up to him, and (baking him 
"by the hand thus addrefled him : ** Go on, my brave 
" boy, and profpcr ; for your profperity will bring on the 

• This painter had been familiar with Alcibiades's miftrefs. 

+ The ifle of Melos, one of the Cyclades, and a colony of Lace- 
^aemon, was attempted by Alcibiades. the laft yearof the ninetieth 
Olympiad, and taken the year following, Tliucydides, who has 
given us an account of this flaughter of the Meiians, makes no men- 
tion of the decree. Probably he wns v ;:lii'(; to have tlie carnage 
thought the efTcft of a fudden tranfport in the foldiery, and not of 
a cruel and cool refolution of the people of Athens. 

Vol. II. F 
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"ruin of all this crowd." This occafioned various re- 
flexions ; fome laughed, fome railed, and others were 
extremely moved at the faying. So various were the 
judgments formed of Alcibiades, by reafon of the incon- 
iiftency of his chara(5ter. 

In the time of Pericles,* the Athenians had a defire 
after Sicily, and when he had paid the laft debt to nature, 
they attempted it ; frequently, under pretence of fuccor- 
ing their allies, fending aids of men and money to fuch of 
the Sicilians as were attacked by the Syracufans. Thii 
was a ftep to greater armaments. But Alcibiades inflam- 
ed this defire to an irrefiftible degree, and perfuaded them 
* ROt to attempt the ifland in part, and by little and little, 
but to fend a powerful fleet entirely to fubdue it. He in- 
f jjired the people with hopes of great things, and indulged 
himfelf in expectations ftill more lofty ; for he did not, 
like the reft, confider Sicily as the end of his wifhes, but 
rather as an introdu6lion to the mighty expeditions he 
had conceived. And while Nicias was difiiiading the peo- 
ple from the fiege of Syracufe, as a bufinefs too difficult 
to fucceed in, Alcibiades was dreaming of Carthage and of 
Lybia ; and after thefe were gained, he defigned to grafp 
Italy and Peloponnefus, regarding Sicily as little more 
*than a magazine for provifions and warlike ftores. 

The young men immediately entered into his fchemes, 
and liftened with great attention to thofe who under the 
fandtion of age related wonders concerning the intended 
expeditions j fo that many of them fat whole days in the 
places of exercife, drawing in the duft the figure of the 
ifland and plans of Lybia and Carthage. However, we 
are informed, that Socrates the philofopher, and Meton the 
♦ Pericles, by his prudence and authority, had reftrained thl* 
extravagant ambition of the Athenians. He died the laft year of 
the eightyfeventh Olympiad, in the third year of the Peloponnefian 
war. Two years after this, the Athenians fent fome fliips to Rhe- 
nium, which were to go from thence to the fuccor of the Leontines, 
■who were attacked by the Syracufans. The year following they 
fcnt a ftill greater number ; and two years after that, they fitted out 
another fleet of a greater force than the former ; but the Siciliani 
having put an end to their divifions, and by the advice of Hermo- 
crates (whofe fpcech Thucydides, in his fourth book, gives us at 
large) having fent back the fleet, the Athenians were fo enraged at 
their generals for not having conquered Sicily, that they baoiflied 
two. of them, Pythodorus and Sophocles, and laid a heavy fine up* 
on Eurymcdon. So infatuated were they by their profpcrity, that 
tkey imagined themfelves irrefiftible. 
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tftrologer, were far from expefling that thefewars would 
turn to the advantage of Athens ; the former, it fliould 
feem, influenced by fome prophetic notices with which he 
was favored by the genius who attended liim ; and the lat- 
ter, either by reafonings which led him to fear what was to 
come, or elfeby knowledge with which his artfupplied him. 
Be that as it may, Meton feigned Iiimfelf mad, and taking 
a flaming torch, attempted to fet his houfe on fire. Others 
fay, that he made ufeof no fuch pretence, but burnt down 
his houfe in the night, and in the morning went and beg- 
ged of the people to excufe his fon from that campaign, 
that he might be a comfort to him under his misfortune. 
By this artifice he impofed upon them, and gained his point. 
Nicias was appointed one of the generals much againft 
his inclination ; for he 'would have declined the command, 
if it had been only on account of his Jiaving fuch a col- 
league. The Athenians, however, thought the war would 
be better conduced, if they did not give free fcope to the 
impetuofity of Alcibiades, but tempered his boldnefs with 
the prudence of Nicias. For as to the third general, La- 
machus, though well advanced in years, he did not fcem 
to come at all fhort of Alcibiades in heat and rafhnefs. 

When they came to deliberate about the number of the 
troops, and the necefTary preparations for the armament,. 
Nicias again oppofed their meafures, and endeavored to 
prevent the war. But Alcibiades replying to his argu- 
ments and carrying all before him, the orttor Demoftratus 
propofed a decree, that the generals ihould have the ab- 
folute direction of the war, and of all thfs prparations for 
it. When the people had given their affent, and every 
thing was got ready for felting fail, unlucky omens occur- 
red, even on a fertival which was celebrated at that time. 
It was the fealt of Adonis ;* the women walked jn pro- 
ceflion with images, which reprefented the dead carried 
out to burial, acting the lamentations, and finging the 
mournful dirges ufual on fuch occafions. 

• On the feaft of Adonis all the cities put themfelves in mourn- 
ing ; coffins were expoled at every door ; the ftatues of Venus and 
Adonis were bomein proccflion, with certain veffels filled with earth 
in which they had raifed corn, herbs, and lettuce, and thefe velTels 
were ciUed the gardens of Adonis. After the ceremony was OTor, 
the gardens were thrown into the fea or fome river. This feftival was 
celebrated throughout all Greece and Egypt, and among the Jews 
t«o, when they degenerated into idolatry, as we learn from Eze^el - 
x. 14. And behold there fat women weeping fir Tammuz^ that is, AdoniStf^ . 
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Add to this the mutilating and disfiguring of almoft ali 
thefUtues of Mercury,* which happened in one night ; a 
circumdance which alarmed even thofe who had long dc- 
(jiifed things of that nature. It was imputed to the Co- 
rinthians, of whom the Syracufans were a colony ; and 
they were fuppofed to have done it, in hopes that {uch a 
prodigy might induce the Athenians to defift from the war. 
But tiie people paid little regard to this inlinuation, or to 
the difcourles of thole who laid that there was no manner 
ot ill prefage in what had happened, arid that it was noth- 
ing hut tlie wild frolic of a parcel of young fellows, fluih- 
ed with wine, and bent on Ibme extravagance. Indigna- 
tion and fear made them take this event not only for a bad 
omen, but for the confc^juence of a plot which aimed at 
greater matters ; and therefore both fenate and people 
aflTcmbled feveral times witliin a few days, and very ftridl- 
ly examined every fufpicious circumftance. 

In the mean time, the demagogue Androcles produced 
fome Ailicniun flaves and certain fojourners," who accufed 
Alcibiades and his friends of defacing fome other ftafues, 
sind of mimicking the facred myfleries in one of their 
drunken revels ; on which occafion, they faid, one Thco- 
dorus reprefented the herald, Polytion the torch bearer, 
and Alcibiades the high prieft ; his other companions slU 
tending as perfons initiated, and therefore called Myftae. 
Such was the import of the depolition of TheflTalus the fon 
of Cimon, who accufed Alcibiades of impiety towards the 
goddefles Ceres and Proferpine. The people being much 
provoked at Alcibiades, and Androcles, his bittereli ene- 
my, exafperating them (lill more, at firft he was fomewbat 
difconceried. But when he perceived that the feamen and 
foldiers too, intended for the Sicilian expedition, were on 
his fide, and heard a body of Argives and Mantineanii 
confifting of a thoufand men, declare, that they were will- 
ing to crofs the feas, and to run the rifk of a foreign war 
for the fake of Alcibiades, but that if any injury were done 
to him, they would immediately march home again ; then 
lie recovered his fpirits, and appeared to defend himfelf. 
It was now his enemy's turn to be difcouraged, and to fear 
that the people, on account of the need they had of hii|y 
would be favorable in tlieir fentcnce. To obviate tin* 
inconvenience, they perfuaded certain orators whoirerenot 

* The Athenians had ilatucs of Mercury at the doors of t)iev^ 
lipuf€5, made of (tones of n cubical form. 
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reputed to be his enemies, but hated him as heartily as 
the moft profelFed ones, to move it to the people, " That 
•* it was extremely abfurd, that a general who was inverted 
*' with a difcretionary power and a very important com- 
** mand, when the troops were colle^led, and the allies all 
•* ready to fail, fhould Jofe time, while they were cafting 
** lots for judges, and filling the glalfes with water, tD 
** meafure out the time of his defence. In the name of 
** the gods let hira fail, and when the war is concluded, bfe 
*' accountable to the laws, which will ftill be the fame.'* 

Alcibiades eafily faw their malicious drift in wanting to 
put off the trial, and obferved, " That it w^ould be an in- 
•* tolerable hardftiip to leave fuch accufations and calum- 
•* nies behind him, and be fent out with fo important a com- 
•* miflion, while he was in fufpenfe as to his own fate. That 
•* hfc ought to fuffer death, if he could not clear himfelf of 
•* the charge ; but if he could prove his innocence, juftice 
•* required that he fhould be fet free from all fear of falfe 
** accufers, before they fent him againft their enemies.** 
But he could not obtain that favor. He was indeed ordered 
to fet /ail ;* which he accordingly did, together with his 
colleagues, having near an hundred and forty galleys in 
his company, five thoufand one hundred heavy armed fol- 
diers, and about a thoufand three hundred arciiers, /lingers, 
and others light armed ; with fuitable provifions and flores. 

Arriving on the coaft of Italy, he landed at Rhegium. 
There he gave his opinion as to the manner in which the 
"war fhould be conducted, and was oppofed by'Nicias ; but 
as- Lamachus agreed with hinv, he failed to Sicily, and 
made himfelf matter of Catana.f This was all he per- 
formed, being foon fent for by the Athenians to take iiis 
trial. At firlt, as we have obferved, there was nothing 
againfi him but flight fufpicions, and the depofitions of 
Haves and perfons who fojt^rned in Athens. But his en- 
mies took advantage of his abfence to bring new matter of 
impeachment, adding to the mutilating of the flatues his 
facrilegious behavior with refpedl to the rayfleries, and al- 
leging that both tliefe crimes flowed from the fame fource, J . 

• The fccond year of the eightyfirfl Olympiad, and fcventecnth . 
•I the Peloponnei'ran war; 

+ By lurpril'e. Thucyd. lib. vi. 

X Incy gave out, that he had entered into a con fpi racy to betray , 
tliecity to the Lacedsemonia'ns, and that he had periuadcd ths^Ar-** 
fives to undertake fometbing to their prejudice* ■ 

2.. ».a - 
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aconfpiracy to change the governmene. All that wet 
accufed of being any ways concerned in it, they committc 
to prifon unheard ; and they repented exceedingly, ths 
they had not immediately brought Alcibiades to his tria 
and got him condemned upon fo heavy a charge. Whi 
this fury lafted, every relation, every friend and aequftini 
ance of his was very fevexely dealt with by the people* 

Thucydides has omitted the names of the accufers^ bi 
others mention Dioclides and Teucer. So Phyrnkhu 
the comic poet, 

Good.HemuSf pray, beware a fall ; nor bmlc 
Thy marble nofe, left fome falfe Dioclides- 
<Dnce more his (hafts in fatal poLfon drench. 

Merc* I will. Nor e*er again (hall that info ftt6r, 
Teacer, that faitblcfs ftrangcr, boaft from me 
Rewards for perjury. 

Indeed, no clear or (Irong evidence was given by the ii 
formers.* One of them being a(ked how he could diftingui 
the faces of thofe who disfigured the ftatues, anfwered, thi 
he difcemed them by the light of the moon ; which was 
plain falfity, for it was done at the time of the moon 
change. All perfons of underftanding exclaimed again 
fuch bafenefs ; but this detection did not in the lea(t pa< 
ify the people ; they went on with the fame rage and vi< 
lence with which they had begun, taking informations, ac 
committing all to priion wliofe names were given in. 

Among thofe tliat were then imprifoned, in order 1 
their trial, was the orator Andocides, whom Hellanici 
the hiftorian reckons among the defcendants of UlyflTe 
lie was thought to be no friend to a popular govcrnmcn 
but a favorer of oligarchy. What contributed not 
little to his being fufpe^led of having fome concern in dc 
facing the Hernia^ was, that the great (iatue of Mercuq 
whicli was placed near his houfe, being confecrated to thi 
god by the tribe called the ^^geis, was almoll the on! 
one, amongft the more remarkable, which was left entirt 
Therefore to this day itiscalledthe Hermes of Andocide 
and that title univerfally prevails, though the infcriptio 
docs liOt agree with it. 



*— — fl»Tia»f 'n)^«>'-at•Ta^f, The trandation of 1758, rw 
«icrs \l pregnant proofs, though Plutarch obIer\'es a little lower th 
the proofs were very weak, and the evidence falfe and incouliftec 
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It happened that among thofe who were imprifoned on 
the fame account^ Andocides contra6led an acquaintance 
and friendfliip with one Timaeus ; a man not equal in rank 
to himfelf, hut of uncommon parts and a daring fpirit. 
He advifed Andocides to accufe himfelf and a few more ; 
becaufe the decree promifed impunity to any one that 
would confefs and infonn, whereas the event of tlie trial 
Was uncertain to all, and much to be dreaded by fuch of 
them as were perfons of diftindlion. He reprcfented that 
it was better to fave his life by a falfity, than to iuffer an 
infamous death as one really guilty of the crime ; and that 
with refpecl to the public^ it would be an advantage to 
give up a few perfons of dubious charad^cr, in order to 
refcue many good men from an enraged populace. 

Andocides was prevailed upon by ihefe arguments Of 
Timaeus ; and informing againft himfelf and fome others, 
enjoyed the impunity promifed bv the decree ; but all the 
reft whom he named were capitally punilhed, except a few 
that fled. Nay, to procure the greater credit to nis dep- 
frfition, he accufed even his own fervants. ' 

However, the fury of the people was n©t fo fatisfied ; 
"but turning from the perfons who had disiiguredthe Her- 
anse, as if it had repofed awhile only to recover its flrength, 
it fell totally upon Alcibiades. At laft they fentthe Sala- . 
aiinian galley to fetch him, artfully enough ordering their 
officer not to ufe violence, or to lay hold on his perfon, 
but to behave to him with civility, and to acquaint him 
with the people's orders that he fhould go and take his 
trialj and clear himfelf before them. For they were ap- 
prehenfive of fome tumult and mutiny in the army, now 
jt was in an enemy's country, which Alcibiades, had he 
been fo difpofed, might have raifed with all the cafe in 
the world. Indeed, the foldiers expreffed great uneaHnefa 
at his leaving them, and expe^ed that the war would be . 
fpun out to a great length by the dilatory counfels of Ni« 
cias, when the fpur was taken away. Lamachus, indeed, 
was bold and brave, but he was wanting both in dignity 
and weight, by reafon of his poverty. 

Alcibiades immediately embarked ;• the confequence of 
Ivhich was, that the Athenians could not take Meflena». . 

• He prudently embarked on a yeffcl of hh own, and not oa. . 
the Salaxniuian galley. 
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There were perfons m the town ready to betray it, iii^hom. 
Alcibiades rerft6tly knew, and as he apprifed fome that 
were friends to the Syracufa;is of their intention, the af- 
fair mi (carried. 

As foon as he arrived at Thurii, he went on fhore> and ' 
concealed himfelf 'here, eUided the fearch which was made 
after him. But fume perfoii knowing him, and faying, 
** Will not you, rhe:i,. truft your country ?** He anfwered, 
•* As to any thing eli'e I will rruft her ; but with my 
*' life I would no^ trii'l even my mother, left flie (hould 
•* miftakc a black bean for a whire one.** Afterward! 
be«ng told that the republic had condemned him to die, 
he faid, ** But i will make them find that I am alive.'* 

The information aga nft him ran thus : •* The (Talus, 
*' the fon of Cimon, of the ward of Lacias, accufeth 
** Alcibiades, trie fon of Clinias, of the ward of Scam- 
** bonis, of facrilegioufTy offending the goddefTes Ceres 
•* and Proferpine, by counterfeiting their myfteries, and 
•* fhowlng them- to his companions in his own houfe. 
** Wearing fuch a robe as the high prieft does while he 
** (hows tlie holy things, he called himfelf high prieft, as 
•' he did Polytion torch bearer, and Theodorus of the 
** ward of Phygea, herald;. and the reft of his companions 
** he csiWed petfens initiated^* and brethren of the fecret'\ 
** Jierein acting contrary to the rules and ceremonies eftab- 
*' liflied by the Eumolpidae,t the heralds and priefts at 
** Eleufis." As he did not appear, they condemned him, 
coLfifcated his goods, and ordered all the priefts and 
prieftelfes to denounce an execration againft him ; which 
was denounced accordingly by all but Theano, the daugh- 
ter of Menon,. prieftefs of the temple of Agraulos, who 
cxcufed herfielf, alleging \\i^\Jbe *was a prieftefs for pray* 
er<f )not for execration. 

While thefe decrees and fentences were pafling ag-ainft 
Alcibiades, he was at Argos ; hayhig quitted Thurii, which 

♦ The Myfttz or perfons initiated were to remain a year under 
probation, during which time they were to go no further than the 
veflibule of the temple ; after that term was expired they were 
•^Ucd Lpoptx, and admitted to all the myflcries, . except fuch 9S 
"were relerved for the priefts only. 

+ Eumolpus was the firft who fettled thefe myflcries of Ceres, 
for which reafon his defcendant* had the care of them after Kvok^ 
and when his line failed, thofe who fuccecded in the fundion^^ 
vttre, notwithftaudin^, called £umolpid%. 
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no longer rifTordc'l Trm a i> fc afylum, to come into Pelopon- 
ncius. ^1 ill (M( a ■ ii.., hi.-, oiiemies, and givinj; up all hopes 
of bcip.;.^ i'vir.:\:..lij !•;> Ci>unuy, he lent to Sparta to defiie 
pcrnijfli'.i. 'o l.vc iiK-ie under the protection of tlic public 
liaith, pron-iifing to ferve tliat flate more eli'c^tually, now he 
was their friend, than he had annoyed them, ^^hih^ their 
enemy. The Spartans granting him a fafe conduct, and 
cxpreffing their readinels to receive him, he went thitlier 
"With plealure. One thing he foon effe6ted, w hich was to 
procure fuccors for Syracufe without farther heiitation or . 
delay, having perfuaded them to fend Gylippiis thither, to 
take upon him the diret^\ion of the war, and to crulh the 
Athenian power in Sicily. Another thing which he per- 
fuaded them to, was to declare war againft the Athenians, 
and to begin its operations on the continent ; and the third, 
which was the moft important of all, was to get Decelea 
fortified ; for this being in tl^ neighborhood of Athens, 
was productive of great mifchicf to that commonwealth. ♦ 
Thclc meafnres procured Alcibiadcs the public approba- 
tion at Sparta, ana he was no lefs admired for his manner 
of living m private. By conforming to their diet and other 
aufterities, he charmed and captivated the people. When 
they faw him clofe fhaved, bathing in cold water, feeding 
on their coarfe bread, or eating their black broth, they could 
Jiardly believe that fuch a man had ever kept a cook in his 
houfe, feen a perfumer, or worn a robe of Milefian purple. 
It feems, that amongft his other qualifications, he had the 
very extraordinary art of engaging the affettions of thofe 
witn whom he converfcd, by imitating and adopting their 
cuftoms and way of living. Nay, he turned himfelf into 
all manner of forms with more eafc than the cameleon 
changes his color. It is not, we are told, in th.at animal's 
power to afTumc a white, but Alcibiades could adapt him- 

• Agis king of Sparta, at the head of a very numcroi:< army of 
Laceda[:monians, Corinthians, and othernations of Fclopomidus, i:i- 
vaded Attica, and according to the advice which Ale i'i>i.Klcii had 
friven, feizcd and fortified Decelea, which flood at aue«.]iial diiianc* 
from Athens and the frontiers of Bccotia, by means of which tlic 
AthcDians were now deprived of the profits of the filver mines, of 
the rents of tkeir land», and of the fuccors of their neif^hbors. But 
the greateft misfortune which happened to the Athenians, from the 
beginning of the war to this time, was that which bcfel them this 
yoir in 5cicily, where they not only loft the conqueft they aimed at, 
together with the reputation they had £o long maintained, but tbetr 
fc^, their an]iy,aad their geocnls. 
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felf either to good or bad, and did not find any thing which 
he attempted, impra6licable. Thus at Sparta he was all 
for exercife, frugal in his diet, and fevere in his'manners. 
In Alia he was as much for mirth and pleafure, luxury and 
cafe. In Thrace, again, riding and drinking were his 
favorite amufements ; and in the palace of Tiflaphernes, 
the Perfian grandee, he outvied the Perfians themfelves in 
pomp and fplendor. Not that he could with fo mucheafe 
change his real manners, or approve in his heart the form, 
which he aflTumed ; but becaufe he knew th.it his native 
manners would be unacceptable to thofewhom he happened 
to be with, he immediately conformed to the ways and 
fafliions of whatever place he came to. When he was at 
Laced aemon, if you regarded only his outfide, you would 
fay as the proverb does, This is notthe fon o/* Achilles, but 
AchiUes hi m/e/f; this man has fu rely been brought up 
under the eye of Lycurgus ; but then if you looked more 
nearly into his difpofition and his actions, you would ex- 
claim with Ele(^tra inthepoet, T^e fame *weak ivomanflilll* 
For while king Agis was employed in a diftant expedi- 
tion he corrupted his wife Timaja fo efFe6tually, that fhe 
was with child by him, and did not pretend to deny it ; and, 
when fhe was delivered of a fon, though in public /lie called 
him Leotychidas, yet in her own houfe fhe whifpered to 
her female friends and to her fervants, that his true name' 
was Alcibiades. To fuch a degree was the woman tranf-. 
ported by her paffion. And Alcibiades himfelf, indulging 
his vein of mirth, ufed to fay, " His motive was not to 
** injure the king, or to fatisfy his appetite, but that hjs 
*' offspring might one day fit on the throne of Lacedae- 
** Boon.'* Agis had information of thefe matters from 
fcvcral hands, and he was the more ready to give credit 
to them, becaufe they agreed with the time. Terrified, 
with an earthquake, he had quitted his wife's chamber, 
to which he returned not for the next ten months ; at the 
end of which Leotychidas being born, he declared the 
child was not his ; and for this reafon he was never fuf- 
fered to inherit the crown of Sparta. 

After the mifcarriage of the Athenians in Sicily, the 
people of Chios, of £efbos and Cyzicum, fent to treat 
with the Spartans about quitting the interefls of Athens. 

• This is fpoken of Hermione, in the Oreftcs of Euripides, upon 
lier difcovering the {ame vanity and folicitude about her beautTy 
V(]iqs advanced in yean, that ih« bad when flic was. youn^. 
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wid putting themfelves under the prote6lion of Sparta. 
'the Boeotians on this occafion, foliated for the Lelbians, 
and Phai nabazus for the people of Cyzicum, but at the 
perfuaHon of AlcibiadeSy fuccors were fert to thofe of 
Chios before all others. He likewife pa fled over into 
Ionia, and prevailed with aluioft all that country to re- 
volt, and attending the Lacedsemoniaii i;enerals in the 
execution of moftof their commiHions, he did gieat pre- 
judice to the Athenians. 

But Agis, who was already his enemy on account of the 
injury done to his bed, could noc endu/e his glory and 
profperity ; for moftof the prefent fuccelTes were afc« ibed 
to Alcibiades. The great and the ambitious among the 
Spartans were indeed, in general, touched with envy; and 
had influence enough with the civil magiftrates, to pro- 
cure orders to be fent to their friends in Ionia to kill him. 
But timely forefeeing his danger, and cautioned by his 
fears, in every ftep he took, he ftill ferved the laccdaerao- 
niansy taking care all the while not to put himfelf in their 
power. Infiead of that, he fought the protection of Tif- 
fephernes, one of the grandees of Perfia, or lieutenants of 
the king. WitJi this Perfian he foon attained the higheit 
credit and authority ; for himfelf a very fubtle and infin- 
cere man, he admired the art and keennefs of Alcibiades. 
Indeed^ by the elegance of his converfation and the charms 
of his politenefs, every man was ga-'ned, all hearts were 
touched. Even thofe that feared and envied him were 
not infenfible to plealure in his company ; and while they 
enjoyed it, their refenlment was difarmed. TiflTaphernes, 
in all other cafes favage in his temper, and ihe bittereft 
enemy that Greece experienced among the Perfians, gave 
himfelf up, notwithftanding, to the flatteries of Alcibia- 
des, infomuch that he even vied with and exceeded hinn 
in addrefs. For of all his gardens, that which excelled in 
beauty, which was remarkable for the fakibrity of its 
fireams and the freflinefs of its meadows, which was fet off 
with pavilions royally adorned, and retirements finiftied in 
the moft elegant tafte, he diftinguifhed by the name o^Alcim 
Hades ; and every ®ne continued to give it that appellation. 

Rejefting, therefore, the interefts of Lacedaemon, and 
fearing that people as treacherous to him, he reprefented 
them and their king Agis, in a difadvantageous light, to 
TjATaphcmes. He advifed him not toaflTift them effectually, 
«or abfolutely to ruin the Athenians, but to fend his fub« 
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fidies to Sparta w^th a fparing hand ; that fo the two ponrers 
might infenfibly weaken and confume each other, and both 
at laft be eafily fubjerted to the king. TifTaphernes readily 
followed his coiinfels, and it was evident to all the worla 
that he held him in the greateft admiration and efteem ; 
which made him equally confiderable with the Greeks of 
both parties. The Athenians repented of the fentence they 
had pafled upon him, becaufe they had fuffered for it (ince.; 
and Alcibiades, on his fide, was under fome fear and con- 
cern, left, if their republic were deftroyed, he fhould fall 
into the hands of the Lacedaemonians who hated him. 

At that time tht whole ftrength of the Athenians lay at 
Samos. With their fhips fent out from thence, they re- 
covered fome of the tow^ns which had revolted, and otherf 
tliey kept to their duty ; and at fea they were in fome 
meafure able to make head againft their enemies. But 
they were afraid of TiiTaphernes, and the Phoenician fleet 
of an hundred and fifty fhips, which were faid to be com- 
ing againft them ; for againft fuch a force they could not 
hope to defend themfelves. Alcibiades, apprifed of this, 
■ privately fent a mefTenger to the principal Athenians at Sa- 
mos, to give them hopes that he v/ould procure them the 
friendfhip of TifTaphernes ; not to recommend himfelf to 
tlie people, whom he could not truft ; but to oblige the 
nobility", if they would but exert their fuperiorit>', rcprcfs 
^ the infolence of the commonalty, and taking the govem- 
' ment into their own hands, by that means fave their country. 
All the officers readily embraced this propofal, except 
Phrynichus, who was of the ward of Dirades, He alone 
fufpe6ted what was really the cafe, that it was a matter of 
very little confequence to Alcibiades whether an oligarchy 
or democracy prevailed in Athens ; that it was his bufineu 
to get himfelf recalled by any means wliatever, and that 
therefore, by his invectives againft the people, he wanted 
only to infinuate himfelf into the good graces of the nobility. 
Upon thefe reafons proceeded the oppofition of Phryni- 
chus ; but feeing his opinion difrcgarded, and that Alcibia- 
des muft certainly become his enemy, he gave fecret intelli- 
gence to Aftyochus,the enemy's admiral, of the double part 
which Alcibiades adted, advifing him to beware of his dc- 
rigns,and to fecurc hispcrfon. But he knew not that while 
he was betraying, he was Iiimrel; betrayed. For Aftyochus 
wanting to malce his court to Tiffaphcrnes, informed 
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:Alcibiades of the affair, who, he knew, had the ear of that 
grandee. 

Alcibiades immediately fcnt proper perfons to Samos 
with an accufation againft Phrynichus ; who feeing no 
other rcfource, as every body was againft him, and ex- 
prefled great indignation at his behavior, attempted to 
care one evil with another and a greater. For he fent to 
Ailyochus to complain of his revealing his fecret, and to 
offer to deliver up to him the whole Athenian fleet and 
army. This treafon of Phrynichus, however, did no in. 
juy to the Athenians, becaufe it was again betrayed by 
Aifyochus ; for he laid the whole matter before Alcibia- 
des. Phrynichus had the fa^acity to forelee, and expedl 
another accufation from Alcibiades, and to be beforehand 
with him, he himfelf forewarned the Athenians, that the 
«ncmy would endeavor to furprife them, and therefore de- 
fired them to be upon their guard, to keep on board their 
ihips, and to fortify their camp. 

While the Athenians were doing this, letters came from 
Alcibiades apdn, advi/ing them to beware of Phrynichus, 
who had un^rtsJcen to betray theirfleet to the enemy ; but 
they gave no credit to thefe defpatches, fuppofmg that Al- 
cibiades, who perfeftly knew the preparations and in ten- 
tions of the enemy, abufed that knowledge to the raifing 
of fuch a calumny againft Phrynichus. Yet afterwards, 
when Phrynichus was llabbed m full altembly by one of 
Hermon's foldiers who kept guard that day, the Athenians 
taking cognizance of the matter, after his death, con- 
demned Phrynichus as guilty of treafon, and ordered Her- 
mon and his party to be crowned for defpatching a traitor. 

The friends of Alcibiades, who now had a fuperior in- 
'tcreft at Samos, fent Pifander to Athens, to change the 
form of government, by encouraging the nobility to aflame 
it, and to deprive the people of their power and privileges, 
as the condition upon which Alcibiades would procure them 
the friendship and alliance of Tiflaphernes. This was the 
color of the pretence made ufe of by thofe who wanted to 
introduce an oligarchy. But when that body which were 
callcdib't^ve thou/and fhvLt in faft were only /o«r hundred,* 

* It was at drflpropofed that only the dregs of the people fhould 
lofe their authority, which was to be vefted in five thou land of the 
moh wealthy, who were for the future to be reputed the people, 
fiut when Fidmder and his aiTociates found the firength of their 

Vol. II. G 
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iiad got the power into their hands, tbeypaid but littTe at- 
tention to Alcibiades, and carried on the war but flowly 5 
partly diftrufting the citizens who did not yet reliih the 
new form of government, and partly hoping that the La- 
cedaemonians, who were always inclined to favor an oii* 
garchy, would not prefs them with their ufual vigor. 

Such of the commonalty as were at home, were filent 
through fear, though much againft their will ; for a number 
of thofe who had openly oppofed the four hundred, were 
put to death. But, when they that were at Samos were in- 
formed of the affair, they were highly incenfed at it, and 
inclined immediately to let fail for the Piraeus. In the firft 
place, however, they fent for Alcibiades, and having ap- 
pointed him their generar, ordered him to lead themagainil 
the tyrants, and demolifti both them and their power. On 
fuch an occaiion, almod any other man, fuddenly exaked 
by the favor of the multitude, would have thought he 
muft have complied with all their humors, and not have 
contradi6ted thofe in any thing, who, from a fugitive and 
a banifhed man, had railed him to be commander in chief 
of fuch a fleet and army. But he beliaved as became a 
great general, and prevented their plunging into error 
rlirough the violence of their rage. This care of his evi- 
dently was the faving of the commonwealth. For if they 
had failed home, as they promifed, the enemy would have 
feized on Ionia immediately, and have gained the Helle- 
Ipont and the iilands without ftriking a ftroke ; while the 
Athenians would have been engaged in a civil war, of 
which Athens itfelf muft have been the feat. AH this was 
prevented chiefly by Alcibiades, who not only tried what 
arguments would do with the army in general, and inform- 
ed them of their danger, but applied to tl>em one by one, 
uiing entreaties to fome and force to others j in which he 
was aflilled by the loud harangues of Thrafybulus of the 
ward of Stira, who attended him through tne whole, and 
had the ftrongeft voice of any man among the Athenians. 

Another great fervice performed by Alcibiades, was, his 
undertaking that the Phoenician fleet, which the Lacedae- 
monians expected from the king of Perfia, fhould either 

party, they carried it that the old form of government (hould be 
diflblved, and that five Prytanes fhould be clefted ; that thefe fi%^ 
ihould choofe a hundred ; that each of the hundred (hou^d choofc 
three ; that the four hundred thus ele6led ihould become a fenate 
with fupreme power, and (hould confult the five thoufand only 
when and on fuch matters as they though t fit. 
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join the Athenians, or a^r leaft not a^ on the enemy's fide. 
In confequence of this promifc, he fet out as expeditioufly. 
as poflible ; and prevailed upon TifTaphernes not to for- 
ward the fhips, which were already come as far as Afpen- 
dus, but to difappoint and deceive the Lacedaemonians. 
Neverthelefs, both fides, and particularly the Lacedaemo- 
nians, accufed Alcibiades of hindering that fteet from 
coming to their aid v for they fuppofed he had inftru6ted 
the Perfians to leave the Greeks to deftroy each other, 
Aady indeed, it was obvious enough, that fuch a force 
added to either fide, would entirely have deprived th^ 
other of the dominion of the fea> 

After this, the four hundred were foon quaflied,* the 
friends of Alcibiades very readily aflifling thole who were 
for a democracy. And now thepeople in the city not only 
wi(hed for him, but commanded him to return ;f yet he 
thought it not beiito return with empty hands, or without 
having effe^iedfomething worthy of note, but inftead of 
being indebted to the compaffion and favor of the multi- 
tude, to di/linguifh his appearance by his merit. Parting, 
therefore, from Samos with a few (hips, he cruifed on the 
fea of Cnidus and about the I fie of Coos, where he got 
intelligence that Mindarus the Spartan admiral, was failed 
with his whole fleet towards the Hellefpont, to find out 
the Athenians. 'I his made him haften to the adiftance of 
Hie latter, and fortunately enough he arrived with his 
eighteen (hips at the very juncture of time, when the two 
fleets having engaged near Abydos, continued the fight 
from morning until night, one fide having the advantage 
in the right wing, and the other on tJie left. J 

On the appearance of his fquadron, both fides entertain- 
ed a falfc opinion of the end of his coming ; for the Spar- 
tans were encouraged and the Athenians ftruck with ter- 
iH)r. But he foon hoifted the Athenian flag on the admiral 
galley, and bore down directly upon the Peloponnefians, 
who now had the advantage, and were urging the purfuit. 

• The lame year that they were fet up, vhich was the fecond of 
the ninetyfecond Olympiad. The reader muft carefully diftinguifii 
this faAion of four hundred from the ienate of four hundred eftab- 
lilhed by Solon, which thcfe turned out, the few months they were 
in power. 

X Thucydides does not fpeak ot this arrival of Alcibiades ; but 
probably he did not live to have a clear account of this a^ion, for 
he died this year. Xenophon who continued his hillory, mentions it. 
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His vigorous impreflian put them |o flight, and following^ 
them ciofe he drove them aftiore, deftroying their fliips,. 
and killed fuch of their men as endeavored to fave them- 
felves by fwimming ; though Pharnabazus fudcored them. 
all he could from the (bore, and with an armed force at- 
tempted to fave their veflels. The conclufion was, that 
the Athenians, having taken thirty of the enemy's (hips, 
and recovered their own,ers6led a trophy. 

After this glorious fuccefs, Alcibiades, ambitious to 
ftjow himfelf as foon as poflible to Tiflapherncs, prepared 
prefents and other proper acknowledgments for his friend- 
ihip and hofpitality, and then went to wait upon him,. 
with a princely train. But he was not welcomed in the 
manner he expected ; for TilTaphernes, who,, for fotne 
time, had been accufed by the Lacedaemonians, and was. 
apprehenfive that the charge might reach the kins^'s car, 
thought the coming of Alcibiades a very feafonabTe inci- 
denty and therefore put him under arred and confined 
him at Sardis, imagining that injurious proceeding would 
be a means to clear himfelf. 

Thirty days after, Alcibiades having by fome means or 
other obtained a horfe, efcaped from his keepers, and fled 
to Clazomenae ; and, byway of revenge, he pretended that 
Tiflaphernes privately fet him at liberty. From thence he 
paired to the place where the Athenians were Rationed ; 
and being informed, that Mindarus and Pharnabazus were 
together at Cyzicum, he (howed the troops that it was ne- 
cetfary for them to light both by fea and land, nay, even 
to fight with ftone walls, if that fhould be required, in or- 
der to qome at their enemies ; for, if the victory were not 
complete and univerfal, they could come at no money. 
Then he embarked the forces, and failed to Proconefus, 
where he ordered them to take the lighter veflels into the 
middle of the fleet, and to have a particular care that the 
enemy might not difcover that he was coming againfl them. 
A great and fudden rain which happened to fall at that time, 
together with dreadful thunder and darknefs, wasof g^reat 
fervice in covering his operations. For not only the enemy 
were ignorant of his defign, but the very Athenians, whom 
he had ordered in great hafte on board, did not prefently 
perceive that he was under fail. Soon after, the weather 
cleared up, and the Peloponnefian fliips were feen riding 
at anchor in the road of Cyzicum. Left, therefore, th^ 
enemy (hould be alarmed at the largeoefs Qf his ftect, tixd. 
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farvc themfelves by getting on (hore, he dirc6led many of 
the officers to flacken fail, and keep out of fight, v^hile he 
ihowed himfelf with forty (hips only, and challenged the 
Lacedaemonians to the combat. The ftratagem had its ef- 
fect ; for defpifing the fmalJ number of galleys which they 
faw, they immediateljr weighed anchor, and en^ged 5 but 
the reft of the Athenian mips coming up during the en- 
gagement, the Lacedaemonians were ftnick with terror^ 
and fled. Upon that, Alcibiades with twenty of his beft 
ihips, breaking through the midft of them, haftened to the 
ihore, and having made a defcent, purfued thofe that fled 
from the fliips, and killed great numbers of them. He 
likewife defeated Mindarus and Pharnabazus^ who came 
to their fuccor. Mindarus made a brave refiffance, and 
was flain ; but Phamabazus faved himfelf by flight. 

The Athenians remained maflers of the field, and of- 
the fpoils, and took all the enemy's fltips. Having alfo 
TOilefled themfelves of Cyzicum, which was abandoned by 
I'harnabazus, and deprived of the afliftance of the Pelo- 
ponnefians, who were almoft all cut ofl^, they not only fe- 
cured the Hellespont, but entirely cleared the fea of the 
Lacedaemonians. The letter alfo was intercepted, which,™ 
in the Laconic ftyle, was to give the Efbori an account 
of their misfortune, ** Our glory is faaed. Mindarus is 
"flain. Our foldiers are ftar^ing ; and we know not 
*' what ftep to take." 

On the other hand, Akibiades's men were fo elated, and - 
took {o much upon them, becaufe they had always been 
Tiftorious, that they would not vouchfafe even ta mix with 
other troops that had been fometimes beaten. It happened 
not long befopCi that Thrafyllus having mifcarried in his 
attempt upon Ephefus^ the Ephefians ere^ed a trophy of 
brafs m reproach of the Athenians.* The foldiers of Alci- 
biades, therefore^ upbraided thofe of Thrafyllus with this 
affair, magnifying themfelves and their general, and dif- 
dainingto join th« others, either in the place of exercife or 
in the camp.>. But foon after, when Pharnabazus, v ith a 
ftrong body of horfe and foot, attacked the forces of Thra- 
fylluSf who were ravaging the country about Abydos, Al- 
cibiades marched to their affiftance, routed the enemy, 

♦ Trophies before had been of wood, but the Ephefians erefted 
this of brafs, to perpetuate the infamy of the Athenians ; and it 
was this new and mortifying circumflance with which Alcibiade^'s 
fioldiers reproached thofe of Thrafyllus. JDJodor. lib. xili. 

3- G 2 
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and, together with Thrafyllus, purfued them until mg6t«< 
Then he admitted Thrafyllus into his company, and with 
mutual civilities and fatisfa^ion, they returned to the camp. 
Next day he erc^ed a trophy, and j)Iundered the province^ 
which was undm* Pharnabaiuis, without the leau oppoil- 
tion. The priefts and priedelTes he made prifoners^ amon^. 
the red, but foon difmifled them without ranfom. Froia^ 
thence he intended to proceed and lay fiege to Chalcedony 
which had withdrawn its allegiance from the A.thenia<i$y 
and received a Lacedaemonian garrifen and governor; but 
being informed that the Chalcedonians had colleftcd their 
cattle and corn, and fent it all to the Bithynians, tlieir 
friends, he led his army to the frontier of the BithyaiaQSy^ 
and fent a herald before him to fummon them to Aurren-i 
der it. They, dreading his refentment, gave up the boaty^ 
and entered into an alliance with him. 

Afterwards he returned to the fiege of Chalcedon, an^ 
enclofed it with a wall which reached irom fea to lea« 
Pharnabazus advanced to ratfe the fiege, and Hippocrates^ 
the governor, fallied out with his whole force to attack 
the Athenians. But Alcibiades drew up his army ts^99f 
to engage them both at once, and he defeated then both j^ 
Pharnabazus betaking hvmfelf to flight, and Hippocra^Qli 
being killed, together with the greateft part of his U'oops* 
This done, he failed into the Hellefpont„ to raife contxi-' 
butions in the towns upon the coaft. 

In this voyage he took Selybria ; but in the a^lion un^ 
neceflarily expofed himfelf to great danger. The perfon^^ 
who promifed to lurrender the town to him, agreed to givap 
him a fignal at midnight with a lighted torch ; but they^ 
were obliged to do it before the time, for fear of fomc one 
that was in. the fecret, who fuddenly altered his rnind^ 
The torch, therefore, being held up. before the army waa 
ready, Alcibiades took about thirty men with him, aodT * 
ran to the walls, having ordered the reft to follow us faft 
as poflible. The gate was opened to him, and twenty of the 
confpirators, lightly armed, joined his fmall company, he 
advanced with great fpirit, but foon perceived the Sclybri- 
ans, with their weapons in their hands, coming forward t*- 
attack him. As to ft and and fight promiied no foct of 
fuccefs, and he who to that hour had never been defeated, 
did not choofe to fly, he ordered a trumpet to command 
fi!encc, and proclamation to be made, that the Selybrians 
JbQuld /zo^,under the pain of the Republic's high difpleafure^ 
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uke up arms agat^ft the Athenians. Their inctination to 
the combat was then immediately damped, partly from a. 
iiippoiition that the whole Athenian army was within the 
walls, and partly from tlie hopes they conceived of coming 
to tolerable terms. Whilft they were talking together x>f 
this order, the Athenian army came up, and /Ucibiades 
rightly conjedturingthat the inclinations of the Selybrians 
were tor peace, was afraid of giving the Thracians an op. 
portunity to plunder the town. Thefe lafl: came down in 
great numbers to ferve under him as volunteers, from a 
particular attu:hment to his perfon ; but on this occaiion 
Ae fent them all out of the town ; and, upon the fubmii* 
lion of the Selybrans, he (aved dWm from being pillaged^, 
defoaading oi^y a ium of money,, and leaving a garrifon 
in the place. 

Mean time, the other generals, who carried on thefiege- 
of Chalcedon, came to an agreement with Phamabazus on 
thefe conditions ; namely, that a fum of money iboutid be 
paid them by Phamabazus ; that the Chaleedonians &ould 
Mturn to their aUegiance to the lepublic of Athens ; and 
that no injury ftouldbe done the province of which Phar. 
nabazus was governor, who undertook that the Athenian 
ambaflMors (hould be condu6led &fe to the king. Upon 
the return of Alcibindes, Phamabazus defired, that he too 
would fwear to the perfcMrmance of the articles, but Alci- 
biades incited that Phamabazus ihould fwcar firil. When 
the treaty was reciprocally confirmed with an oath, Alci- 
blades went againfl: Byzantium, which had revolted, and 
drew a line of circumvallation about the city. While h^ 
was thus employed, Anaxihuus, Lycurgus, and fonae others, 
fecredy promifed to deliver up the place, on condition 
that he would keep it from being plundered. Hereupon, 
he caufed it to be reported, that certain weighty and un- 
ezpedled affairs called him back to Ionia, and in the day- 
time he fet fail with hrs whole fiectf but returned at 
night, he himfelf difembarked with the land forces, and 
pofiing them under the walls, he commanded them not to 
nake the leaft noife. At the fame time the fhips made 
for the harbor, and the crews prefling in with loud fhouts 
and great tumult, aftonifhed the Byzantines, whoexpe6ied 
no fuch matter. Thus an opportunity was given to thofe 
within the walls, who favored the Athenians, to receive 
them in great fecurity, while every body's attention was 
engaged upon the harbor and the /hips. 
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The affair pafTed not, however, without blows. For 
the Peloponnefians, Boeotians, and Megarenfians, who were 
at Byzantium, having driven the (hips crews back to their 
veffels, and perceiving that the Athenian land forces were 
got into the town, charged them too with great vigor. 
The difpute was fliarp, and the (hock great, but v\Soty 
declarea for Alcibiades and Theramcnes. The former of 
thefe generals commanded the right wing,, and the latter 
the left. About three hundred of the enemy, who furviv- 
ed, were taken prifoners. Not one of the Byzantines, af- 
ter the battle, was either put to death, or bani(hed ; for 
fuch were the terms on which the town was given up, that 
the citizens (hould be fafe in their perfons and their goods. 

Hence it was, that when Anaxilaus was tried at Lacedae-- 
mon for treafon, he made a defence which refleflcd no' 
difgrace upon his paft behavior; for he told them •* That 
" not being a Lacedaemonian, but a Byzantine, and fee-' 
^* ing not Lacedaemon but Byzantium in danger, its com-' 
'* munication with thofe that might have relieved it, ftop. 
'^ ped ; and the Peloponne(ians and Boeotians eating up^ 
** the provifions that were left, while the Byzantines - 
•* with their wives and children, were ftarving ; he had 
*' not betrayed the town to an enemy, but delivered it 
** from calamity and war ; herein imitating the worthieft* 
*' men among the Lacedaemonians, who had no other rule 
** of juftice and honor, but by all po(rible means to ferve 
•* their country." The Lacedaemonians were fo much 
pleafed with this fpecch, that they acquitted him, and alh 
that were concerned with him. 

Alcibiades, by this time, defirous to fee his native 
country, and (lill more defirous to be feen by his country- 
men, after fo many glorious viftories, fct fail with the 
Athenian fleet, adorned with many (hields and other fpoils 
of the enemy ; a great number of (hips that he had taken 
making up the rear, and the flags of many more which he 
had deftroyed, being carried in triumph ; for all of them 
together were not fewer than two hundred. But as to 
what is added by Duris the Samian, who boafts of h's 
being defcended from Alcibiades, that the oars kept time 
to the flute of Chryfogonus, who had been vi^lorious in- 
the Pythian games ; that Callipides, the tragedian, at- 
tired in his bu(kins, magnificent robes, andotlier theatrical 
ornaments, gave orders to thofe who labored at the oars ; 
and tliat the admiral galley entered the harbor with ^ 
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l^rpie fail ; as if the whole had been a company who had 
proceeded from a debauch to fuch a frolic ; thefe are par- 
ticulars not mentioned either by Theopompus, £phorus» 
or Xenophon. Nor is it probable that at his return from 
exile, and after fuch misfortunes as he had fuffered, he 
would infult the Athenians in that manner. So far from it, 
Ihat he approached the fhore with fome fear and caution ; 
nor did he venture to difembark, until, as he flood upon 
the deck, he faw his coufin Euryptolemus, with many 
others of his friends and relations, coming to receive and 
invite him to land. 

When he was landed, the multitude that came out to 
meet him, did not vouchfafe fo much as to look upon the 
other generals, but crowding up to him, hailed him with 
Aouts of joy, conducted him on the way, and fuch as 
could approach him, crowned him witli garlands ; while 
thofe that could not come up fo clofe, viewed him at adif- 
tance, and the old men pointed him out to the young.— 
Many tears were mixed with the public joy, and the mem^ 
cry of pafl misfortune, with the fenfe of their prefent 
iuccefs. For they concluded that they fhould not have 
mifcarried in Sicily, or indeed have failed in any of their 
expe^tions, if they had left the diredtion of affairs, and 
the command of the forces to Alcibiades ; fincenow having 
exerted himfelf in behalf of Athens, when it had almoS 
lofi its dominion of the fea, was hardly able to defend its 
own fuburbs, and was moreover harafled with intefline 
broils, he had raifed it from that low and ruinous condi- 
tion, fo as not only to reflore its maritime power, but to 
render it vi<5torious every where by land. 

The a6l for recalling .him from banifliment had been 
paffed at the motion of Critias the foh of Callaefchrus,*^. 
as appears from his elegies, in which he puts^ Alcibiades 
in mind of his fervice : 

If you no more in htplefs exile mourn, 
The praife is mine 

♦ This Critias was uncle to Plato's mother, and thefame that he- 
introduces in his Dialogues. Though now the friend of Alcibiades,^ 
yet, as the luft of power deftroys all ties, when one of the thirty 
tyrants, he became his bitter enemy, and fending to Lyfander, zU 
fured him that Athens would never be quiet, or Sparta (afe, until 
Alcibiades was deftroyed. Critias was afterwards llain by Thraf^<i 
hulus, when he dielivered Athens from that tyranny. 
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The people prefently meeting in full affembly, Ala- 
blades came in among them, and having in a pathetic 
manner bewailed his misfortunes, he very modeftly com- 
plained of their treatment, afcribing all to his hard for- 
tune, and the influence of fome envious demon. He then 
proceeded to difcourfe of the hopes and defigns of their 
enemies, againft whom he ufed his utmoft endeavors to 
animate them. And they were fo much pleafed with his 
harangue, that they crowned him with crowns of gold, 
and gave him the abfolute command of their forces, both 
by fea and land. They likewife made a decree that his 
cftate fhould be reftored to him, and that the Eumolpidae 
and the heralds (hould take off the execrations which they- 
had pronounced againft him by order of the people. Whilft' 
the reft were employed in expiations for this purpofe, Theo- 
dorus, the high prieft, faid, " For his part, he haid never 
" denounced any curfe againft him, if he had done no in- 
*'jury to the commonwealth." 

Amidft this glory and profperity of Alcibiades, fome 
people were ftill uneafy, looking upon the time of his ar- 
rival as ominous. For on that very day was kept the 
plynteriay* or purifying of thegoddefs Minerva. It was 
the twentyfifth of May, when the praxiergidae perfonn 
thofe ceremonies which are not to be revealed, difrobing 
the image, and covering it up. Hence it is that the Athe- 
nians, of all days, reckon this the moft unlucky, and take 
the moft care not to do bufmefs upon it. And it feemcd 
that the goddefs did not receive him gracioufly, but rather 
with averfion, fince flie hid her face from him. Nothwith- 
ftanding all this, every thing fucceeded according lo his 
wifli J three hundred galleys were manned, and ready to 
put to fee again ; but a laudable zeal detained him untU* 
the celebration of the myfteries.f For after the Lacedae- 
monians had fortified Decelea, which commanded the- 
roads to Eleufis, the feaft was not kept with its ufual pomp- 
becaufe they were obliged to condu6l theproceflion by fea ;, 
the facrifices, the facred dances, and other ceremonies 

♦ On that day, when the ftat«e of Minerva was wafti^d, the 
temples were encompafled witb a cord, to denote that they were- 
(hut ujp, as was cuftomary on all inaufpicious days. They carried 
dried flgs in proceifion, becaufe that was the firft fruit which was 
e^ten after acorns. ^ 

f The feftlval of Ceres and Proferpine continued nine days. On . 
the fixth they carried in proceilion to Eleufis the ftatue of Bacchui^,. 
whom they fuppofed to be the fon oi Jupiter and Ceres. 
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vhich had been performed on the way, called holy, while 
he image of Bacchus was carried in proceflion, being on 
hat account neceflarily omitted. Alcibiades, theretore, 
udged it would be an a6t conducive to the honor of the 
;ods, and to his reputation with men, to reftore thofe rites 

their due folemnitv, by condudting the proceflion with 
lis army, and guarding it againft the enemy. By that 
aeans, either king Agis would be humbled, if he fufFered 
t to pafs unmolefted ; or if he attacked the convoy, Al- 
ibiades would have a fight to maintain in the caufe of 
►icty and religion, for the moft venerable of its myfleries, 

1 the fight of his country ; and all his fellow citizens 
^ould be witneflTes of his valor. 

When he had determined upon this, and communicated 
lis defign to the Eumolpida and the heralds, he placed fen- 
inels upon the eminences, and fet out his advanced guard 
s foon as it was light. Next he took the priefis, the per- 
3ns initiated, and thofe who had the charge of initiating 
thers, and covered them with his forces, led them on in 
;reat order and profound filence ; exhibiting in that march 

fpedlacle fo auguft and venerable, that thofe who did not 
nvy him declared, he had performed not only the office 
fa general, but of a high priest; not a man of the enemy 
ared to attack him, and he condu6led the proceffion back 
great fafety ; which both exalted him inhis own thoughts, 
nd gave the foldiery fuch an opinion of him, that they 
onfidered themfelves as invincible while under his com- 
land. And he gained fuch an influence over the mean and 
idigent part of the people, that they were paffionately de- 
irous to fee him invefted with abfolute power ; infomuch 
hat fome of them applied to him in perfon, and exhorted 
lim, in order to quafli the malignity of envy at once, to 
bolifii the privileges of the people, and the laws, and to 
uell thofe bufyfpiritswho would otherwife be the ruin of 
he ftate ; fer then he might direfl affairs and proceed to 
6tion, without fear of groundlefs impeachments. 

What opinion he himfelf had of this propofal we know 
ot ; but thisis certain, that the principal citizens werefo 
pprehenfiveofhis aiming at arbitrary power, that they pot 
lim to embark as foon as poflTible ; and the more to expedite 
he matter, they ordered, among other things, that he 
hould have the choice of his colleagues. Putting to fea, 
herefore, with a fleet of an hundred (hips, he failed to the 
fle of Andros, where he fought and defeated the Andrians 
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and fuch of the Lacedxmonians as aflifted them. But vet 
he did not take the city, which gave his enemies the ftrft 
occalion for the charge which they afterwards brought 
a^inft him. Indeed, if ever man was ruined by a high 
diftindlion of charadter, it was Alcibiades.* For his con-' 
tinual fuccefles had procured fuch an opinion of his courage 
and capacity, that when afterwards Ik happened to fsdl m 
what he undertook, it was fufpc6led to be from want of 
inclination, and no one would believe it was fromwant of 
ability ; they thought nothing too hard for him, when he 
pleafed ta exert himfelf . They hoped alfo to hear that 
Chios was taken, and all Ionia reduced, and grew impa- 
tient when every thing was not defpatched as fuddenlv as 
they defired.- They never confidercd the fmallnefs of his 
fupplies, and that having to carry on the war againft peo- 
-»le who were fiirniflied out of the treafury of a great king, 
le was often laid under the neceffity of leaving hrs camp^ 
to go in fearch of money and provisions for his men. 

This it was that gave rife to the laft accufation againft 
him. Lyfander, the Lacedaemonian admiral, out of the 
money he received from Cyrus, raifed the wages of each 
mariner from three oboli a day to four, whereas it was with 
difficulty that Alcibiades paid his men three. The latter, 
therefore, went into Caria to raife money, leaving the fleet 
in charge with Antiochus,+ who was an experienced fea- 
q^an, but raih and inconfiderate. Though he had exprefs 
orders from Alcibiades to let no provocation from the 
enemy bring him to hazard an engagement, yet in his 
contempt of thofe orders, having taken fome troops on 
board his own galley and one more, he ftood for Ephefus, 
•Vhere the enemy lay, and as he failed by the heads of their 
fliips, infulted tnem in the moft infufferable manner both 
by words and actions. Lyfander fent out a few fliips te 
purfue him ; but as the whole Athenian fleet came up to 
aflift Antiochus, he drew out the reft of his and gave battle, 
and gained a complete victory. He flew Antiochus himfelf, 
took many fhips and men, and erefted a trophy. Upon 

* It was not altogether the univerfality of his fuccefs that render- 
ed Alcibiades fufpefled, when he came (hort of public expe£bition. 
The duplicity of his chara6ler is obvious from the whole account 
of his life. He paid not the lead regard to veracity in political 
matters ; and it is not to be wondered if fuch principles madehia 
continually obnoxious to the fufpicion of the people. 

f This was he who caught the quail for him. 
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*lniS difagreeable news, Alcibiades returned to Samos, f roin. 
iJirhencene moved with the whole fleet, to offer Lyfander 
battle. But Lyfander content with the advantage hehaii 
jiiihed, did not think proper to accept it. 

Among the enemies which Alcibiades had in the arm]% 
Thrafybulus, the fon of Thrafon, being the moft deter- 
ttiined, quitted the camp, aihd went to Athens to impeach 
him. To incenfe the people agaiiift him, he declared in 
full affembly, that Alcioiades had been the ruin of their 
Affairs, and the means of loUng their ihips, by his infolent 
and imprudent behavior in command, and by leaving the 
direction of every thii^g to perfons who had got into credit 
tvith him through the gr6at merit of drinking deep and 
cracking feamen's jokes ; whilft he was fecurely traverfing 
the provinces to raife money, indulging his love of liquor, 
6r abandoning himfelf to his plieafures With the courtezans 
t>f lona and Abydos ; and this at a time wben the enemy 
Was Rationed at a fmall diflahce from his fleet. It was alfo 
bbje6led to him, that he had built a caftle in Thrace near 
the city of Bifanthe, to be made ufe of as a retreat for 
himielf, as if he either could not, or would not live any 
longer in his own Countiy. The Athenians giving ear to 
thefe accufatidns, to fliow' their reTentmerit and diflike to 
him, appointed new commanders of their forces.* 

Alcibiades was no foorier informed of it, than, confult- 
Ing his own fafety, he entiffely quitted the Athenian army. 
And having collected a band of ftrangers, he made war on 
liis own account againft tliofc Thfacians who acknowU 
>jdged no king. The booty he made raifed him great 
lums ; and kt the fam'e time he defended thie Grecian fron- 
tier againft the barbarians. 

Tydcus, Menander, and Adimahtus, the new made gen- 
lerals, being now at Mgos Potamos,t with all the fliips 
Yvhich the Athenians had leftjuCed tofland out early every 
horning and offer battle to Lyfknder^ whofe (lation was at 
^ampafcus, and then to return ind pafs the day in a dif- 

* Tiiey appointed ten generals. Xenoph. lib. i. 

+ Platarch pafles over dmoft three years ; namely, the twenty- 
fifth of the Peloponnefian war ; the twenty fixth, in which the A- 
thcnians obtained the Viflory at Arginui'ae, and' put fix of the ten 
generals to death, Upon a (light ace ufation of their colleague Ther^- 
Dienes ; and almofl the whole twenty feventh, towards the end of 
which the Athenians failed to Agos Potamos, where they received 
ihc blow that is fpoken of in this place. 

Vol. II. H 
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orderly and carelefs manner, as if they defpifed their ad»* 
verfary. This feemed to Alcibiades, who was in the neigh- 
borhood, a matter not to be pafled over without notice. 
He therefore went and told the generals,* " He thought 
•* their /lation by no means fafe in a place where there was 
*' neither town nor harbor ; that it was very inconvenieat 
** to have their provifions and ftores from fo diftant a place 
*< as Seftos ; and extremely dangerous to let their feamen 
**go aftiore, and wander about at their pleafure 5 whilft 
** a fleet was obferving them, which was under the orders 
^» of one man, and the ftri^left difcipline imaginable. He 
** therefore advifed them to remove their ftation to Seftos." 

The generals, however, gave no attention to what he 
laid ; and Tydeus was fo infolent as even to bid him'be- 
gone, for that they, not he, were now to give orders. Al- 
cibiades, fufpe6ling that there was 'fome treachery in the 
cafe, retired, telling his acquaintance, who conducted him 
out of the camp, that if he had not.been infulted in fuch 
an infupportabie manner by the generals, he would in a 
few days have obliged the Lacedaemonians, however un- 
willing, either to come to an a6lion at fea, or elfe to quit 
their ftips. This to fome appeared a vainboaft ; to others 
it feemed not at all improbable, fmce he might have 
brought down a number of Thracian archers and cavalry, 
to attack and harafs the Lacedaemonian camp.f 

The event foon (bowed that he judged right of the errors 
which the Athenians had committed. For Lyfander fall- 
ing upon them, when they leafl expelled it, eight galleys 
only efcaped,t along with Conon ; the reft, not much ftiort 
of two hundred, were taken and carried away, together 
with three thoufand prifoners, who were afterwards put 
to death. And within a ftiort time after Lyfander took Ath- 
ens itlclf, burnt the flapping and demoliftied the long walls. 

Alcibiades, alarmed at this fuccefs of the Lacedaemoni- 
ans, who were now mafters both at fea and land, retired 
into Bithynia. Thither he ordered much treafure to be 

* The officers at the head of the Grecian armies and navy, wc 
{omelimes call generals, fometimes admirals, becauie they common- 
ly commanded both by fea and land. 

t When a fleet remained fome time atone particular. {Utioii, 
there was generally a body of land-forces, and part of the maruiert 
too encamped upon the (ho re. 

% There was a ninth fliip called Paxalus which efcaped, and carried 
ths news of the defeat to Athens. Conou himielf retired to Cyprus. 
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lent, and took large fums with him, but ffiU left more be- 
kind in the caftle where he had refided. In Bithyniahe once 
more loft great part of his fubftance, being ftript by the 
Thracians there ; which determined him to go to Artax- 
crxes, and entreat his prote6lton. He imagined that the 
king, upon trial, would find liim no lefs ferviceable than 
Themiftocles had been, and he had a better pretence to his 
patronage ; for he was not going to folicit the king's aid 
againft his countrymen, as Themiftocles had done, but for 
his country againft its worft enemies. He concluded that 
Pharnabazus was moft likely to procure him a fafeconduiSl,. 
and therefore went to himin Phrygia, where he flayed fome 
time, making his court, and receiving marks of refpefl. 

It was a grief to the Athenians to be deprived of their 
f>ower and dominion, but when Lyfandcr robbed them alfo 
of their liberty, and put tlieir city under the authority of 
thirty chiefs, they were ftill more miferably affli<5led. Now 
their affairs were ruined, they perceived with regret the 
meafures which would jfiave faved them, aad which they 
had neglefled to make ufe of ; now they acknowledged 
their bandnefs and errors, and looked upon their fecond 
ciiarrel with Alcibiades as the greateft of thofe errors. — 
They had caft him off without any offence of his ; their 
anger had been grounded upon the ill condu6l of his lieu- 
tenant in lofmg a few fhips, and their own condu6l had 
been ftill worfe in depriving the commonwealth of the moft 
excellent and valiant of all its generals. Yet amidft their 
prrefent mifery there was one flight glimpfe of hope, that 
while Alcibiades furvived, Athens could not be utterly 
undone. For he, who before was not content to lead an 
inatflive, though peaceable life, in exile, would not now, 
if his own affairs were upon any tolerable footing, fit ftill 
and fee the infolence of the Lacedaemonians, and the mad- 
nefs of the thirty tyrants, without endeavoring at fome 
remedy. Nor was it at all unnatural for the multitude to 
dream of fuch relief, fince thofe thirty chiefs themfelves 
were fo folicitous to inquire after Alcibiades, and gave fo 
much attention to wliat he was doing and contriving. 

At laft, Critias reprefented to Lyfander, that the Lacc- 
temonians could never fecurely enjoy the empire of Greece 
till the Athenian democracy were abfolutely deftroyed. 
And though the Athenians feemed at prefent to bear an 
oligarchy with fome patience, yet Alcibiades, if he lived,, 
would not fuffcr them lon^ to fubmit to fuch a kind of 
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^ovprnment. Lyfander, however, could not be prev^Iefl' 
upon by thefe arguments, until he received private orders, 
from the magiftrates of Sparta,* to get Alcibiades dcf, 
patched ; whether it was that they dreaded his great ca» 
pacity, and enterprifing fpirit, or whether it was done i^^ 
complaifance to king Agis. Lyfander then fent to Phar^ 
nabazus to defire him to put this order in execution ; and. 
he appointed his brother Magacus, and his uncle SufamU 
thres to manage the affair. 

Alcibiades at that time refided in a fmall village in. 
JJhrygia, haying his ipiftrefs Timandra with him. OnC: 
night he dreamed that he was attired in his miftrefs's habit,f 
and that as (he held him in her arm\fb.e dreQTed his hea4» 
and painted his face like a woman's. Others fay, he 
dreamed that Magacus cut off his head and burnt his body ; 
and we are told, that it was but a little before his death, 
that he had this vifion. Be that as it may, thofe that were 
fent to affaffmate him, not daring to enter his houfe^ fur- 
rounded it, and fet it on fire. As foon as he perceived ity, 
he got togeAer large quantities of clothes and hangings, . 
and threw them upon the fire to choke it ; then having 
wrapt his robe about his left hand, and taking his fword* 
in his right, he fallied through the fire, and got fafe out 
before the ftuff which he had thrown upon it could catc|i 
the flame. At fight of him the barbarians difperfed, not 
one of them daring to wait for him, or to encounter him 
i\9Xid to hand ; but fianding at a difiance, they pierced 
hjm with their darts and arrows. Thus fell Alcioiades. 
The barbarians retiring after he was flain, Timandra- 
wrapt the body in her own robes,} and burjed it as de- 
cently and honorably as her circumltances would allow. 

Timandra is faid to have been mother to the famous 
Lais, commonly called the Corinthian, though Lais was 
brought a captive from Hyccarae a'little town in Sicily. 

Some writers, though they J^ree as to the manner of; 
Alcibiades's death, yet differ about the caufe.. They tell 

• The Scytala was fent to him. 

i Alcibiades had dreamed that Timandra attired him in her own . 
habit. 

f She buried him in a town called MelifTa ; and we learn from 
Atbenaeus (in Dcipnofoph.) that the monument remained to bis time, , 
for he himfelf faw it. The empdror Adrian, in memory of fb groat 
a man, caufed his ftatue of Perfian marble to be fet up tberco^y^ 
and ojrd^r^.O>H^l to be facKi^ced tg him annuallyi 
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uSf that catddrophe Is not to be imputed to Phamabazus, 
or Lyfander, or the Lacedaemonians ; but that Alcibi^des 
having corrupted a young woman of a noble family, in 
that country, and keeping her in his houfe, her brothers, 
incenfed at the injury, fet ftre in the night, to the houfe 
in which he lived, and upon his breaking though th# 
lUmes killed him in the manner we have related.* 

^^'m4faaafa»0»amm 

CAIUS MARCIUS GORIOLANUS. 

The family of the Marcii afforded Rome many illuf- 
trious patricians. Of this houfe was Ancus Marcius, who 
was grandfon to Numa by his daughter ; as were alio 
Piiblius afld Qjiintus Marcius, who fupplied Rome with 
plenty of the beft water. Cenforinus^ too, who was 
twice appointed Cenfor hy the people of Rome, and who 
procured a law that no man (hould ever beai: that office 
twice afterwards, had the iame pedigree. * 

Caius Marcius, of whom I now write, was brought up 
by his mother in her widowhood j and from him it appeared 
that the lofs of a father, though attended with other difad- 
vantages, is no hinderance to a- man's improving in virtue 
and attaining to a difiinguilhed excellence ; though bad 
Jijen fometimes allege it as an excufe for their corrupt lives . . 
On the other hand, thefome Marcius became witnefs to the 
truth of that maxim, that it a generous and noble nature 
l5e not thoroughly formed by difcipline, it will ftioot forth 
many bad qualities along with the good, as the richeft foil,, 
if not cultivated, produces the rankeft weeds. His un~ 
daunted courage and firmnefs of mind excited him to many 
great actions, and carried him through them with honor.- 
But, at the fame time, the violence of his palljons, his fpir- 
it of contention and exceifiveobftinacy, rendered him un- 

♦ Ephorus thehiftorian, as he iscited by DiodorusSiculus (lib. xiv.) 
gives an account of his death, quite different from thofe recited by 
Plutarch. He fays, that Alcibudes having difcovered the dclign of 
Cyrus the younger ta take up arms, informed Phamabazus of it, 
and defired that he might carry the news to the king ; but Phama- 
bazus envying hijn that honor, fent a confidant of his own, and^ 
took all tne merit to. hlmftlf. Alcibiades fufpefting the matter, 
went to Paphlagonia, and fought to procure from the governor let- ' 
tcTs of credence to the king ; which Phamabazus underftan ding, hired'. 
people to mufder hi«i. He was ikia ift the fortieth year of hisagCi: 
a H X 
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tra6hible and difagreeable inconverfation. So that thofe 
very perfons who faw with admiration his foul unfhaken 
with pleafures, toils and riches, and allowed him to be 
pofTefied of the virtues of temperance, juftice, and fortitude, 
yet in the councils and affairs of flate, could not endure 
his imperious temper, and that favage manner which was 
too haughty for a republic* Indeed there is no other ad. 
vantage to be had from a liberal education, equal to that 
of polifhing and foftening our nature by reafon and dif- 
cipline ;. for that produces an evennefs of behavior, and 
baniihes frbm our manners all extremes. There is this, 
however, to be faid, that in thofe times, .military abilities 
were deemed by the Romans the higheft excellence, infa- 
much that the term which they ufe for virtue in genera], 
was applied by them to valor in particular. 

Marcius, for his part, had a more than ordinary incli- 
nation for war, and therefore from a child began to handle 
his weapons. As he thought that artificial arms avail but 
Kttle, unlefs thofe with which nature has fupplied os be 
well improved and kept ready for ufe, he fo prepared him- 
lelf by exercife for every kind of combat, that while his 
limbs were a^ive and nimble enough for purfuing, fucji 
was his force and weight in w^ftling and in grappling 
with the enemy, that none cQuldreaiily get clear of him. 
Thofe therefore that had any conten with him for the 
prize of courage and valor, though they failed of fuccefs, 
flattered themfelves with imputing it to his invincible 
itrength, which nothing could refilt or fatigue. 

He made his firft campaign when he was very youngs* 
when Tarquin, who had reigned in Rome, was driven 
from the throne, and after many battles fought with bad 
fuccefs, was now venturing all upon the laft throw. Moft 
of the people of Latium and many other ftates of Italy were 
»ow affifting and marching towards Rome, to reeftabliih 
him, not through any regard they had' for Tarquin, but 
for fear and envy of the Romans, whofe growing greatnefs • 
they were defirous to check. A battle enlped, with various 
turns of fortune. Marcius diftinguiihed himfelf that day 
in fight of the didator ; for feeing a Roman puftied down 
at a Imail diftance from him, he haftened to his help, and 
(tanding before him, he engaged hisadverfary and flew him. 
When the difpute was decided in favor of tlie Romans^ 

♦ In the firll year of the feventyfirft Olympiad, the two hundred 
9nd iiftydghthoj: Rome, four hundred and. ninetytbicd beforethc. 
Chriiiian exa. 
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Ae general prefented Marcius, among the firftj with an 
oaken crown.* This is the reward which their cuftom . 
afligns to the man who faves the life of a citizen ; either 
becaufe they honored the oak for the fake of the Arcadians, . 
whom the oracle called Acron eaters \ or becaufe an oaken . 
branch is mod eafy to be had, be the fcene of aflion where 
It will ; or becaiue they think it mod fuitable to take a 
crown for him who is the means of faving a citizen, from 
the tree which is facred to Jupiter the prote6lor of cities • 
Befides, the oak>bears more and fairer fruit than any tree 
that grows wild, and is the ftrongeft of ^ofe that are culti- 
vated in plantations. It afforded the lirft ages both food 
and drink by^ its acorns and honey ; and fupplied men 
with birds and other creatures for dainties, as it produced . 
the mifleto, of which birdlime is made.f 

Caftor and Pollux are faid to have appeared in that battle^ 
and with their horfes dropping fweat to have been ittn foon 
after in the /orirw, announcing the victory near the foun- 
tain, where the temple now (lands. Hence alfo it is faid, . 
that Xh& fifteenth of July,} being the day on which that 
▼iftory was gained, is confecrated tothofe fons of Jupiter. 

It generally happens, that when men of<fmall ambition . 
arc very early diftingu i (bed ^ the voice of fame,their thirft • 
of honor is foon quenched and their defires fatiated .; 
whereas deep and folidminds areimproved and brightened . 
by marks ot diftindlion, which ferve, as a brilk gale, to 
drive them forward ia the purfuit of glory., They do not 
fo much think that they have received a reward, aa that 
they have given a pledge^ which would make them blufli 
to fall fhort of the expeaations of the public, and therefore 
they endeavor by their a6^ions to exceed them. * Marciws 
had a foul of this frame. He was always endeavoring to 
excel himfelf, and meditating fome exploit which might fet 

* The Civic crown was the foundation of irany privileges. Ho 
"who had once obtained it, had a right to wear.it always. When he 
appeared at the public fpeftacles, the fenators rofe up to- do hiin 
honor. He was placed near their bench ; and bis f jther. and grand- 
father by the father's fide^ were entitled to the larac privi leges . Hare 
Mrasan encouragement to merit, which cod the public nothing, ai\d. 
y«t was. produ^ive of niany gr^tefte^U. 

+ It docs not any where appear that the ancients made ufe of tho 
oak in (hiiy^uilding ; bow much nobler an /encomium might an £n- 
glifti hiftoiian afford that tree than Plutarch has been bble to give it ! . 

\ By the great diforder of the Roman kalendar, the fiflecnth^oii 
Jjuly then fcU upon the tweptyfourth of our O^lobec 
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him m a new light, adding achievement to achiereBWikty 
and fpoils to fpoih ; therefore the latter generals under 
whom lie ferved, were always driving to outdo the former 
in the honors they paid him, and in the tokens of their 
efleem. The Romans at that time were engaged in ieverai 
wars, and fought many battles, and therewas not one that 
Marciu ; reiiirned from withoutfome honorary crown,ft)me 
ennobling diftinttion. The end which others propofed in 
their a<5ls of valor was glory ; but he purfued glory becaufe 
the acquifition of it delighted his mother. For when fte. 
wa8 witnefs to the applaufes he received, when ihefaw him 
crowned, when (he embraced him with tears of joy, then it 
was that he reckoned himfelf at the height of honor and 
felicity. Epaminondas (they tell us) had the fame ienti- 
ments, and declared it the chief happinefs of his liSe, that 
his father and mother lived to fee thegeneralfliiphe exceed 
and the viftory he won at Leu^tra. He had the fatisfeftion,. 
indeed to fee both his parents rejoice in his fuccefs, and 
partake of his good fortune ; but only the mother of Mar- 
cius, Volumnia,was living, and therefore holding himfelf 
obliged to pay her all that duty which would have belonged 
to his father, over and above what was due to herfelf, he 
thought he could never fufficiently exprefs his tendemefs- 
and refpedt. He even married in compliance with her de- 
fire and requeft, and after his wife had borne him chil- 
dren, ftill lived in the fame houfe with his mother. 

At the time when the reputation and intereft which his- 
virtue had procured him in Rome,was very great,the fenate, 
taking the part of the richer iort of citizens, we re at variance - 
with the common people, who* wereufed by their creditors 
with intolerable cruelty. Thofe that had fomething confid- 
erable, were ftript of their goods, which were either de- 
tained for fecurity, or fold ; and thofe that had nothing 
were dragged iiyo prilon, and there bound with fetters,., 
though their bodi^ were full of wounds, and worn out 
with fighting for their country. The laft expedition they 
were engaged in, was againft the Sabines, on which occa- 
fion their rich creditors promifed to treat them with more 
Itnity, and, in purfuance of a decree of the fenate, M. 
Valerius the conful was guarantee of that promife. But 

* llAffKHf ^x»»Tarignifiesthefameaswao'yo»T». So i Cor.vii^ 
40. hiiLu^i nayu nrnvii.au &£« 8;^ini, inftead of I think alfo that Ihavs 
the. Spirit of God, Ihould be tranflated, aud I have tkej^irit of God, 
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when they had cheerfully undergone the fatigues of that 
war, and were returned vi6lorious, and yet found that the 
ilfurers made them no abatement, and that the fenate pre* 
tended to remember nothing of that agreement, but with*, 
out any fort of concern faw them dragged to prifon, and 
their goods feizied upon as formerly, then they filled the 
cTty with tumult and fedition. 

The enemy, apprifed of thefe intef^ine broils, invaded 
the Roman territories, and laid them wafte with fire and 
fword. And when. the <:onfuh called upon.fuch as were 
sible to bear anns to give in their names, net a man took 
any notice of it. Something was then to be done, but the 
magiftrates differed in their opinions. Some thought the 
poor fliould have a little indulgence, and that the extreme 
rigor of the law ought to be foftened. Others declared 
abfolutely againft that propofal, and particularly Marciua. 
Not that he thought the money a matter of great confer 
quence, but he confidered this fpecimen of the people's 
infolence as an attempt to fubvert the laws, and tne fore- 
runner of farther diforders, which it became^ a wife govi- 
^nment timely to reftrain and fupprefs. 

The fenate adembled feveral times within the fpace of a 
fipw days, and debated this point, but as they came to no 
conclufion, on a fuddQn the commonalty rofe one and al>, 
s^nd encouraging each other, they left the city, and witlw 
drew to the hill now called Sacred, near the river Anio, 
but without committing any violence or other a6l of fedi. 
fion. Only as they went along, they loudly complained, 
** That it was now agreat while fince the rich had driven 
** them from their habitations ; that Italy would any 
** where fupply them with air and water and a place of 
•' burial ; and that Ron>e, if they ftayed in it, would afford 
** them no other privilege, unlefs it were fuch, to bleed . 
•* and die in fightmg for their wealthy oppreffbrs.*' 

The fenate were then alarm.ed, and from the oldeft mep, 
of their body fele<fted the moft moderate and popular to 
treat with the people. At the head of them was Menenius 
Agrippa, who after much entreaty a4dre(red to them, and 
i^any arguments in defepcct of the fepate, concluded his 
difcourfe with this celebrated' fable : " The members of 
*< the human body once. mutinied againft the belly, an4 
*< accufed it of lying idle and ufelels, while they were all 
*< laboring and toiling to fatisfy its appetites ; but the 
U,l;)ejly only laughed at their funplicity, who knew Mt 
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** that though it received all the nourifliment into itWf^ 
** it preparSi and drftribiited it again to all parts of the 
*^ body. Juft fomy fellow citizens," faid he, "ftands the 
** cafe between the fenate and yoii« For their neceffary 
•< counfels and a6ls of government, are produ6live of ad- 
" vantage to yoii all, and diftribute their falutary in- 
" fluence amongft the whole people." 

After this they were reconciled to the fenate, having 
demanded and obtained tlie privilege of appointing five 
men,* to defend their rights on all occafions. Thefe arc 
called tribunes of the people. The firft that were elefted, 
were Junius Brutus, f and Sicinius Vcllutus, the leaders 
of the feceflion. Wiien the breach was thus made up, the 
plebeians foon came to be enrolled as foldiers, and readily 
obeyed the orders of the confuls relative to the war. A« 
for Marcius, though he was far from being pleafed at tlie 
advantage which the people had gained, as it was a leflen^ 
ing of the authority of the patricians, and though he found 
a confide rable part of the nobility of his opinion, yet he ex- 
horted them not to be backward wherever the interell of 
their country was concerned, but to (how themfelves Aipe- 
rior to the commonalty rather in virtue than in power. 

Corioli was the capital of the country of the Volfcians,, 
with whom the Romans were at war. And as it was be- 
fieged by the Conful Cominius,the reft of the Volfcians were 
much alarmed ; and alTembled to fuccour it, intending to. 
give the Romans battle under the walls, and to attack them, 
on both fides. But after Cominius had divided his forces,, 
and with part went to meet the VoHicians without, who 
were marching again ft him, leaving Titus Lartius an illuf- 
trious Roman, w4th the other part, to carry on the HcgCf 
the inhabitants of Corioli defpifed the body that were left, 

* The tribunes were at firfl five in number.; but a few years after 
five more were added. Befere the people left thcMons Sacer ^thsy paHed- 
a law, by which the perfons of the tribunes weremade facred. Their 
folc funftion was to interpofe in all grievances offered the plebeians 
by their fuperiors. This inCerpofmg was called inter ceJio^vaA was pjr-^ 
formed by landing up and pronouncing the fingle word w/fl,! forbid 
it. They nad thei r ieats placed at the door of the fenate, and were nev- 
er admitted into it, but when the confuls called them to alk their 
epinion upon feme affair that concerned the interefb of the people. 

+ The name of this tribune was Lucius Junius, and bccaufe 
Lucius Junius Brutus was famed for delivering his country from 
the tyrannic yoke of the kings, he alfo afEumsd the fumaixie of .Bl)i«. 
tus, which. ex j»o fed him. to a great deal of ridicule. 
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and fallied out to fight them. The Romans at firfl were 
obliged to give ground, and were driven to their entrench- 
ments, fiut Marcius \vith a fmall party flew^ to their af* 
fidanccj killed the foremod of the enemy, and flopping 
the reft in their career, with a loud voice called the Ro- 
mans back. For he was (what Cato wanted a foldier to 
be) not only dreadful for the thunder of his arm, but of 
voice too, and had an afpeft which flruck his adverfarics 
with terror and difraay. Many Romans then crowding 
sd>out him, and being ready to fecond him, the enemy re- 
tired in cohfufion. Nor was he fatisfied with making them 
retire.; he prefled hard upon their rear, and purfued them 
quite up to the gates. There he perceived that his men 
difcontinued the purfuit, by reafon of the fhower of arrows 
which fell from the walls, and that none of them had any 
thoughts of ru(hing along with the fugitives into the city 
which was filled with warlike people, who were all under 
arms j neverthelefs he exhorted and encouraged them to 
prefs forward, crying out, " That fortune had opened the 
** gates rather to the victors than to the vanquiflied." But 
as few were willing to follow him, he broke through the 
enemy, and pufhed into the town with the crowd, no one 
at firft daring to oppofe him, or even to look him in the 
face. But when he cafl his eyes around and faw fo fmall 
a number within the walls, whofe fervice he could make 
ufe of in that dangerous enterprife, and that friends and 
foes were mixed together, he fummoned all his force and 
performed the moft incredible exploits, whether you con- 
iider his heroic flrength, his amazing agility, or his bold 
and daring fpirit ; for he overpowered all that were in 
his way, forcing fome to feek refuge in the fartheft cor- 
ners of the town, and others to give out and throw down 
their arms ; which afforded Lartius an opportunity to 
bring in the reft of the Romans unmolefted. 

The city thus taken, moft of the foldiers fell to plunder- 
ing, which Marcius highly refented ; crying out, ** That 
•« it was a fhame for them to run about after plunder, or, 
" under pretence of collecting the fpoils, to get out of the 
« way of danger, while the conful and the Romans under 
" his command were, perhaps, engaged with the enemy." 
As there were not many that liftened to what he faid, he 
put himfelf at the head of Aich as offered to follow Iiim, 
and took the route which he knew would lead him to the 
confuPs army j fometimes preffing his fmall party to halten 
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their inarch, and conjuring them not to fuffer their ardd!* 
to cool, and fometimes begging of the gods that the battle 
might not be over before he arrived, but that he might 
have his (hare in the glorious toils and dangers of nis 
countrymen. 

It was cuftomary with the Romans of that aflc when they 
Vfcre drawn up in order of battle, and redy to take up 
tlieir (hields and gird their garments about them, to make 
a nuncupative will, naming each his heir, in the prefence 
of three or four witnefles. While the foldiers were thus 
employed, and the enemy in fight, Marcius came up. Somt 
were ftartled at his hrfl appearance, covered as he was 
ovith blood and fweat. But when he ran cheerfully up to 
the conful, took him by the hand, and told him that Co- 
rioli was taken, the conful clafped him to his heart ; and 
thofe who heard the news of that fuccefs, and thofe who 
did but guefs at it were greatly animated, and with fhouts 
demanded to be led on to the combat. Marcius inquired 
of Cominius, in what manner theenemy's army wasdrawn 
up, and where their beft troops were ported. Being an- 
fwered, that the Antiates who were placedin the centre, 
were fuppofed to be the brave/land moft warlike, " I beg 
** it of you then,** faid Marcius, " as a favor, that you 
"will place me directly oppofite to them.** And tht 
conful admiring his fpirit, readily granted his requeft. 

When the battle was begun with the throwing of fpears,* 
Marcius advanced before the reft, and charged the centre 
of the Volfcians with forauch fury, that it was foon broken. 
Neverthelels, the wings attempted to furround him 5 and 
the conful alarmed for him, lent to his kffiftance a felcft 
band which he had near his own perfon. A (harp conflict 
then enfued about Marcius, and a great carnage was quickW 
fnade ; but the Romans preffed the enemy with fo nmch 
vigor that they put them to flight. And when they were 
going upon the purfuit, they begged of Marcius, now al- 
viioii weighed down with wounds and fatigue, to retire to 
the camp. But he anfwered, ** That it was not for con- 
** querors to be tired," and fo joined them in profecuting 
the vidlory. The whole army of the Volfcians was dc^ 
feated, great numbers killed, and many made prifoners. 

Next day, Marcius waiting upon the conful, and tltt 
army being aflembled, Cominius mounted the roilrum^ 
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^^nd, having ia tho' firft place returned due thanks to ih6 

fods'*fdr fuch extraordinary fuccefs, addreifed himfclf to 
larcius. He began with a detail of his gallant a6lious» 

^of which he had himfclf been partly an eye^itnefs, and 
which had partly been related to him by Lartitis. Then 

-out of the great quantity of treafui^, the irtany horfes and 
prifbners they had taken^ he ordered him to take a tenth, 
tJefore any diftribution was made to thfe reft, befide mak- 
ing him a prefent of a fine horfe with ndble trappings^ 
as a reward for his'Vaior. 

The army received this fpeech with great applaufe ; and 
Marcius, ftepping forward, faid, ^* That he accepted df 

^* the horfe, and was happy in the conful's approbation ; 

•" but as for khereft, he confidercdit father as a pecuniary 
** reward than as a mark of honor, and therefore defired 
** to be excufed, being fatiaficd with his fingit flrare of 

"** the booty. One favor only in particular," continued 
he, " I defire, and beg I may be indulged iJi. I have a 
** friend among the Volfcians, bound with nlfe in the fa- 
*♦ cred rites of hofpitality,** and a man of virtue and hon- 

'** or. He isTiow among the prifoners, and from eafy and 
** opulent circumftances reduced to fervitude. Of thfc 
*' many misfortunies under which he labors, 1 fhould be 
** glad to refaie him from one, which is that'of being'fblcl 

•^' as a flave." 

Thefe words of MarCius ^ere followed 'with ftill I6ud(*r 

•acclamations ; his conquering the temptations of money 
being more admired than tire Valor he had exerted in 

-battle. For even thofe who before regarded his fuf erio'r* 

-honors' with envy and jealoutly, now tfiought him wdrthr 

■ot great things becaufe he had greatly declined tftehi, ahd 
were more ftruck with that vhrtue which fed hiVn to defpife 
fuch cxtraordirmry advantages, than with the merit which 

-claimed them. Indeed, the right ufb of Hches is more 

-commendable than that of arras ; and not to defire th'elh 

-at all, more glorious than to ufeHhem Vfrell. 

When the acclamations were over, and the multitticTft 

4lent again, Ceminitis fubjoirted, *^ You cannot, indeed^ 

♦ With the forkner'tranllato'r, wehave rcndcred'itthua, inftoid oC 
Jfofl, which'is indeed thfc literal feiife, batlbimds uncouthly in En^* 
iim ; as' it conveys to the unlearned reader the idea of an iukeoper» 
Among the andierits, one friend called another of a different natioii 
^f fo^ fAOi, my Jir anger ^ or hofjtes mens, wv hofi, becaufe on their CntveU 
'or other occafions they eniertained each other at theit hbiifet* 

Vol, If. I 
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" my fdlow foldiers, force tliefe gifts of ycfuVs u^ori'm 

•^« perfon fo firmly refolved to refufe them ; let us then give 
** him what it is not in his power to decline, let us psJs'a 
<' vote that he be called Coriolanus, if his gallant be- 

'*' havior at Corioli has not already beftowed that "name 
«* upon him." Hence came his third name of Coriolanus. 
By which it appears, that Caius was the proper name ; that 
the fecond name, Marcius, was that of the family ; and 
that the third Roman appellative was a peculiar note of 
diftinflion, given afterwards on account pf fome particular 
a«^ of fortune, or fignature, or virtue of him that bore it. 
Thus among the Greeks additional names were ^vcn to 
fome on account of their achievements, as Soter^ the pre* 

fernjery2iViiX Callinicus^ tb^'viSlorious \ toothers, forfomc- 
thing remarkable in their perfons, as Fbyfcon^ tbe gsre* 
hell'ted^ and Grypus^ the eagle noJed\ or for their good 
qualities, as Euergetex, the benefatloYy and Fbiladelphus^ 
tbe kind brotber \ or their good fortune, as Eudatnon^ tbe 
profperousy a name given to the fecond prince of the fam- 
ily of the Batti. Several princes aUb have had fatirical 
names beftowed upon them ; Antigonus (for inftancej was 
called DoJoHy the man that iviil gi<ve tomorroiVf and Ptol- 
emy was ftyled Lamyrus, the bu^oon. But appellations of 
this laft fort were ufed with greater latitude among the 
Romans. One of the Metelli was diftinguiflied by the 
.nan^e of DladcnatuT, becaufe he went a long time with a 
bandage, which covered an ulcer he had in his forehead ; 

:and another they called Celer^ becaufe with furprifing ce- 
lerity he entertained thenri with a funeral fhow of gladia- 
tors, a few days after his father's death. In our times, too, 
fome of the Romans receive their names from the circum- 
ftances of their birth ; as that of ProcuUtSy if born when 
their fathers are in a diftant country ; and that of Pofthtt" 
musy if born after their father's death ; and when twins 
come into the world, and one of them dies at the birth, 
the furvivor is called Vopifcus. Names are alfo appnmri- 
ated on account of bodily iro perfections ; for amongft tnem 
we find not only Sylluy the red^ and Nigefy tbe black ; but 
even CacjftSy the blind, and Claudius, the lame ; fuch per- 
fons b)r this cuftom being wifely taught, not to conuder 
blindnefs or any other bodily misfortune as a reproach or 
difgrace, but to anfwer to appellations of that kind as their 
proper names. But this point might have been infificd 
upon with gi*eater propriety in another place. 
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When the war was over, the demagogues ftirrcd up 
aaother'fedition. And as there was no new caiife of diU- 
qiiiet or injury done the people, they made ufc of the 
mifchiefs which were the necefTary confequcnce of the for- 
mer troubles and diflentions, as a Iiandle againft the fatri" 
dans. For the great^ft part of the ground being left un- 
cultivated and unfown, and the war not permitting thera 
to bring in bread corn from other countries, there was an 
extreme fcarcity in Rome.* The factious orators then 
fceiiig that corn was not bri)ught to market, and that if 
the market could be fupplied, the commonalty had but 
little money to buy witn, flunderoiifly aflerted, that the 
rich had caufed the famine out of a fpirit of reven|e. 

At this junfture there arrived ambafladors from the peo- 
ple of Velitrae, who offered to lurrender their city to the; 
Romans^ and defwed to have a number of new inhabitants 
to replenifh it ; a peftilential diftempcr having committed 
fach ravages there, that fcarce the tenth part of the inhab- 
itants remained. The fen/ible part of the Romans thought 
tl^is prefling neceffity of VeHtrae a feafonable and advan-' 
tageous thing for Rome, as it would leffen the fcarcity of 
prbvifipns. They hoped, moreover, that the fcdition 
would fubHde^ if the city were purged of the troublefomc 
part of the people, who mod readily took fire at the ha. 
nmgues ef their orators, and who were as dangerous to 
the ftate as fo many fuperfluous and morbid humors are 
to the body. Such as thefe, therefore, the confuls (Ingled 
out for the colony, and pitched upon others, to ferve in 
the war againft the Volfcians, contriving it fo that employ- 
ment abroad might ftill the inteftine tumults, and believ- 
ing, that when rich and poor, plebeians and patricians, 
came to bear arms together again, to be in the fame camp, 
and to meet the fame dangers, they would be difpofed to 
tiKateach other with more gentlenefs and candor. 

But the reftlefs tribunes, Sicinius and Brutus, oppofed 
both thefe defigns, crying out, That the confuls di/guifed 
a moft inhuman adl under the plaufible term of a colony y 
for inhuman it certainly was, to throw the poor citizens 
into a devouring gulf, by fending them to a place where 

♦- The people withdrew to the facrcd mount foon after the au- 
tumnal equinox, and the r-cconciliation with the patricians did not 
take place until the wiuter folllice, fo that the feed time was loll. 
Amd the Roman fadlors, who were fcut to buy com in pthcrcoua- 
tries, were very unfuccefsful. 
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the air was infe6lcd^. and where fioifome carcafes lay 
above ground^ where alfo they would be at the difpofal 
of a ftrangc and. cruel deity. And as if it were not fuf- 
/icient to deflroy fome by fanaine, and to expofe others to 
the plague, they^ involved them alfo into a needlefs war, 
that no kind of calamity might be wanting to complete 
the ruin of the city, becaufe it refufed to continue in flave- 
ry to the rich. 

The people ,^ irritated by thefe fpeeches, neither obeyed 
the fummons to be inlided for the war, nor could be brought 
to approve the order to go and people Velitrae. While the 
fenate were in doubt what (lep they (hould take, Marcius, 
now not a little elated by the honors. he had received, by 
the fenfe of his own great abilities, and by the deference 
that was paid him by the principal perfons in the (late, 
Itood foremoft inoppofition to the tribunes. The colony, 
therefore, was fent out, heavy fines being fet upon fuch as 
refufed to go. But as they declared abfolutely againft ferv- 
ing in the war, Marcius mu/leredup his own clients, and 
a$ many volunteers as he could procure, and with thefe 
made an inroad into the territories of the Annates. There 
he found plenty of corn, and a great number of cattle and 
flaves no part of which he referved to himfelf, but led his 
troops back to Rome, loaded with the rich booty. The 
reft of the citizens then repenting of their obftinacy, and 
envying thofe who had got fuch a quantity of provifions, 
looked upon Marcius with an evil eye, not being able to 
endure the increafe of his power and honor, which they 
confidered as rifing on the ruins of the j>eople. 

Soon after,* Marcius flood for the confulftiip ; on which 
occafion the commonalty began to relent, being fenlibte 
Wshat a (hame it would be to rejefl and affront a man of his 
family and virtue, and that too after he had done fo many 
iignal iervices to the public. It was the cudom for thoie 
who were candidates for fuch an high office to fcHcit and 
carefs the people in the forum, and, at thofe times, to be 
clad in 2^ Ipofe gown without the tunic ; whether thftt hum- 
hie drefs was thought more fuitable for fuppliant8,or wheth- 
er it was for the convenience of (bowing their wounds, as 
fo many tokens of valor. For it was not from any fufpicion 
the citizens then had of bribery, that they required the 

♦ It was the next year, being the third of the (eventyfecond 
Olympiad, four hundred and eightyeight years before the Cbriftiaa 
IP- 
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candidates to appear before them ungirt and iwithout any 
clofe garment, when they came to beg their votes ; fince it 
was much later than this, and indeed many ages after, that 
buying and felling dole in, and money came to be a means 
of -gaining an ele6lion. Then, corruption reaching alfo 
the tribunals and the camps, arms were fubdued by mon- 
ey, and the commonwealth was changed into a monar- 
chy. It was a flirewd faying, whoever faid it, " That 
'^ the man who firft ruined the Roman people was he who 
^^ firft gave them treats and gratuities." But thismifchief 
crept fecretly and gradually in, and did not (how its face 
in Rome for a confiderable time. For we luiow not who it 
\¥as that firft bribed its citizens or its judges ; but itisfaid, 
that in Athens, the iirft man who corrupted a tribuna],was 
Anytas, tKe fon of Anthymion, when he was tried for 
treafon in delivering up. the fort of Pylos,* at the latter 
end of the Peloponoefian war ; a time when the Golden 
Age reigned in the Roman courts in all its Simplicity. 

'When, therefore, Marcius fhowed the wounds and fears 
he had received in the many glorious battles he had fought 
for feventeen years fucceffively, the people were ftruck with 
reverence for his virtue, and agreed to choofe him conful. 
But when the day of election came, and he was condu<5ted 
with great pomp into the Campus Martius by the fenate in 
a booy, all the patricians atting with more zeal and vigor 
than ever had been known on the like occafion ; the com- 
mons \\\tn altered their minds, and their kindnefs was 
fumed into envy and indignation. ■ The malignity of thefe 
paffions was farther affiftcd by the fear they entertained, 
that if a man fo ftrOngly attached to the interefts of the 
fenate, and fo much refj^^ed by the nobility,fliould attam 
the confulfliip,'he might utterly deprive the people of their 
liberty. Inlluencedby thefe OonHderations, they reje^ed 
MSarcius, and appointed others to thatofiice. The fenate 
took this extremely ill, confidering it as an affront rather 
intended againft^ them than againfl Marcius. As for Ma rel- 
ate, he refentedthat treatment highly, indulging his irafcible 
paflSons upon a fuppofition,that they have fomething great 
and exalted in them ; and wanting a due .mixture of gravity 
and mildnefs, which are the chief political virtues, and 
the fruits of reafon and education. He did not confider, 

•■ The tranflation of 1758, has the name of the fort with a French 
teroiinatton, /Vf, which is a clear proof that the Gvcek wa« 119 1 
confulted^ 
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went themfclves, attended by the aediles, to brin^ him by 
force, and began to lay hands on him. Upon this the pa- 
tricians ftood up for him, drove off the tribunes, and beat 
the aediles ; till nip:ht coming on broke off the quarrel. Kar« 
ly next morning the coniiils obferving that the people now 
extremely incenfed flocked from all quarters into the /pr- 
um ; and dreading what might be the confequence to the 
city, haftily convened the fenate, and moved, " That they 
*< mould confider how with kind words and favorable 
'^refolutioniS they might bring the commons to temper ; 
*^ for that this was not a time to difplay their ambition, nor 
•* would it be prudent to purfue difputes about the point 
**^of honor at a critical and dangerous jundture, which rc- 
** quired the greateft moderation and delicacy of condudh* 
As the majority agreed to the motion, they .went out td 
confer with the people, and ufed their bed endeavors to 
pacify tliem, coolly reiutingcalumnies,andmode(tly, though 
not without fome degree of fharpnefs, complaining of thnr 
behavior. As to the price of bread corn and other provi- 
fions, they dedared, there fliould be no difference between 
them. 

Great part of the people were moved with this application, 
and it clearly appeared by their candid attention, that they 
were ready to ciofe with it. Then the tribunes ftood up 
and faid, ** That fmce the fenate a6led with fuch mod#ra- 
*< tion, the people were not unwilling to make conceffions 
** in their turn ; but they infifted that Marcius (houldcome 
•' and anfwer to thefe articles," Whether be had not Jlirred 
up the fenate to the confounding of all go*vernmenty and /# 
the deft roying of the people^ s frfvilegesf Whether he had not ■ 
refufed to obey their fummons ? Whether be had not beaten 
and otber*wife maltreated the adiles in the forum \ and by 
tbefe means (fofar as in bim lay J le^vied nvar, and brought 
tie citizens to fheath their fi.vords in each other'* s bofom f 
Thefe things they faid with a defign, either to humble Mar- 
cius by making him fubmit to entreat the people's clemency 
which was much againft his haughty temper ; or if he fol- 
lowed his native bent, to draw him to make the breach in- 
curable. The latter they were in hopes of, and tl»e rather 
becaufe they knew the man well. He ftood as if lie would 
liave maile his defence, and the people waited in HlencefoF 
what lie had to fay. But when, inticad of t}>e iubmilfive 
language that was expelled, he began with an aggravating 
boldaefsi and rather accufed the commons^ than defended 
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Itixnfelf ; when with the tone of his voice and the fierce* 
nefs of his looks heexprelfed an intrepidity bordering upon 
iofolence and contempt, they loft all patience ; and Sicinius^. 
the boldefl ot the tribunes, after a fhort confultation with 
his colleagues, pronounced openly, that the tribunes con* 
^emned Marcius to die. He then ordered the aediles to 
take him immediately up to the top of the Tarpeian rock,, 
and throw him down the precipice. However, when they . 
came to lay hands on him, the action appeared horrible 
even to many of the plebeians. The patricians, fhocked 
and adonifhed, ran with great outcries to his a(ri(lance,and 
got Marcius in the miaft of them, fome interpofing l% 
keep o£Pthe arrefl, and others flretching out their hands 
in fupplication to the multitude ; but no regard was paid 
to words and entreaties amidft fuch diforder and confunon, . 
until the friends and relations of the tribunes perceiving 
it would be imi)offible to carry off Marcius and puni(h 
hiro capitally, without firft fpilling much patrician olood^ 
perfuaded them to alter the cruel and unprecedented part 
of the fentence ; not to ufe violence in the affair, or put. 
him to death without form of trial, but to refer all to the 
people's determination in full affembly. 

Sicinius, then a little mollified, afked the patricians,, 
*' What they meant by taking Marcius out of the hand*, 
•* of the people, who were reiolvedto punifh him ?" To. 
which they replied by another queftion, **What do you, 
•* mean by thus dragging one ot the worthieft men in, 
" Rome, without trial, to a barbarous and illegal execu-. 
«' tion ?*' «• If that be all," faid Sicinius, "you fliall no. 
** longer have a pretence for yoUr quarrels and faj5lioua 
** behavior to the people ; for they grant you what you 
•* defire ; the man (hall have his trial. And as for you, 
•* Marcius, we cite you to appear the third market day, 
•* and fatisfy the citizens of your innocence, if you can ; 
•• for then by their fuffrages your affair will be decided." 
The patricians were content with this compromife ; and 
thinking themfi^lves happy in carrying Marcius off, they 
retired. 

Meanwhile, before the third market day, which was a 
confiderable fpace, for the Romans hold their markets ev^ 
cry ninth day, and thence call xh^mNundinie, war broke out 
with the Antiates,* which, becaufe it was like to be offome* 



(turn 



• Advice -was fuddcnly brought to Rome, that the people of An., 
im h^d icJAcd andconnfcaied the fiiips belonging to GcLon*« am*. 
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continuance, gave thera hopes of evading the.judgment^, 
fince there Nvould be tim^ for the people to bec6rae more 
tra6table, to moderate their anger, or perhaps letitentire- 
Iv evaporate in the bafinefs of tha,t expedition. B\it they, 
fopn made peace wiihtheAntiates, and returned ; where-,, 
upon, the fears, of the fenate were renewed, and they often, 
met to confider how things might be fo managed, that they, 
ihould neither give up Marcius, nor leave room for the .. 
tribunes to throw the people into new diforders. On this]^, 
opcafion, Appius Clauldius, who w^s the moft violent ad- 
v/erfary the commons had, declared, "That the fenate.: 
** would betray apd ruin themfelves, and abfolutelydeilroy 
" tlie conftitution, if they fbouldonce fuffer the plebeians . 
" to s^flTurne. a power of fufFrage againft the patricians." 
But the oldeft and moft popular of th? feoators* \yere of 
opinion, " That the people, inflead of behaving with more; 
*' har/hnefs and feyerity, would become, mild and gentle, 
*' if that power w^re indulged thqm j fince they did not 
** defpife the fenate, but rather thought themfelves deipif- 
•* edby it ;. ^nd the prero£[ative of judging would be fuch 
** an lionor to them, that they would be perfeflly fatisfi- . 
*• ed, and immediately lay afiae all refentment.." 

Marcius, then feeing the fenate perplexed between their 
regard jFor him and fear of the people, a(ked the tribunes, 
** Whajt they aqcufed him of, anq upon what charge h^. 
" was to be.trie;d before the people ?" Being told, "That^ 
*• he wpujd be tried for treafpn againft the commoqw.iqjilth,". 
*' in defignjng to fct hiinfelifup as a tyrant j'*t ** Let u^ 
**go then,'* f^id he, to the people^ "and make my dc- 
** fence j 1 refufe no form of trial, nor any kind of pun^ 
•' ifhment if I be found guilty. Only allege no other 
<* crime againfl me, and do not impofe upon the lenate," 
The tribunes agreed to thefe conditions, and promife4'. 
that the caufe (hould turn upon t hip one point, 
hadadors in their return into Sicily, and had even imprifoned tbo : 
ambadadors. Hereupon they took up arms to f hailife the AjntiaU^ 
but they, fubmitted and made fatisfaftion. 

* Valerius was at the headl of thefe. He infiAed alfo at large 9B... 
the horrible confequences of a civil, war. 

+ It was never known that any p^rfon, who affeftcd to fct him- 
fclf up, tyrant, joined with the nobility againft the people, but oa 
the contrary confpired with the people againft the nobility. '< Be- 
•K. fides," faid he, in his defence, *< It was to fave thefe-citizeos, that 
<' I have i£ceived the w.ouods you fee ; let the tribunes (how, if 
<t they can, how fuch anions are coaAtot with tiie Ujei£h«srqii|^,< 
**^«ygn8 tjjey lay to my. chatfc.'* 
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But the firft thing they did, after the people were atiem. 
'*feled, was to compel them to give their voices hy tribes^* 
arid not by dehturies ; thus (Contriving that the meaneftand 
xnoft feditiouspartof the populace, and thofe who had no 
'regard to jurfice or honor, might outvote fuch as had 
borne arms, or were of fome fortune and charadlfer. In 
the next pliCe, they palled by the charge of his affefling 
the fovereignty, becaufe they could not prove it, and, in- 
■ ftead of it, repeated what Marcius forae time before had 
iaid in the fenate, again'ft lowering the price of corn, and 
for abolifhing the tribunitial power. And they added to 
the impeachnient a new article, natnely, his not bringing 
'into the public treafury the fpoilsf he had taken in the 
country of the Antiates, but dividing them among the fol- 
diers. This lad accufation is faid to have difcompoied 
Marcius more than all the reft ; for it was what he did not 
expedt, and he could not immediately think of an anfwer 
that would fatisfy the commonalty ; thepraifes he bellowed 
upon thofe who made that campafgn with him, ferving only 
to raife an outcry againft him from the majority, who were 
not concerned in it. At laft, when they came to vote, he 
was condemned by a majority of three tribes, and the pe- 
nalty to be inflifled upon him was perpetual banifhment. 

After the fentence was pron6un.ced thepepple were more 
elated, and went ofF in greater tranfports, than they ever 
did on account of a victory in the field ; the feriate on the 
other hand wiere in the greateft diftrefs, and repented that 
they had not run the lalt rifle, rather thanfufFer the people 
to poflefs themfelves of fo much power and ufe it in fo in- 
folent a manner. There was no need then to look upon 

* From the reign of Scrvius Tuilius thevoices had been always ga- 
thered by centuries. The conitils were for keeping up the ancient 
Goftom, being well apprifed,that they could fave Coriolanus, if the 
voices were reckoned by centuries, of which the knights and the 
wcalthieft of the citizens made the majority, being pretty fure of 
nlnctycight out of a hundred and ieventythree. But the artful tri- 
bunes, alleging that, in an affair relating to the rights of the people, 
every citiiurn's vote ought to have its due weight, would not by any 
means confent to let the voices be collefted otherwife than by tribe*. 

f *' This," faid the tribune Dccius, " ia a plain proof of his evil 
* • defigns ; with the oublic' money he feciired to himfelf creatures 
** and guards, and fupportersof his intended -ufurpation. Let him 
«' make it appear that he had power Itodifpafe of tHi^booty with- 
" out violating the laws. Let ^m infwer dircftly to this one stf- 
«* tide without dazzling us with the fpfendid (how of his croWtts 
*' and fears, or ufuig any other arts to blind th^ aflembly/' 
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their drefs^ or any other mark of dillin6liony to know 
which was a plebeian, and which a patrician 5 the man 
that exulted was a plebeian ; and the man that was de- 
jedted a patrician. 

Marcius alone was unmoved and unhumbled. Still lofty 
in his port and firm in his countenance, he appeared not to 
be forry for him'felf, and to "be the only one of the nobility 
that was not. This air of fortitude was not, however, the 
«ffeft of reafon or moderation, but the man was buoyed up 
by anger and indignation. And this, though the vulgar 
know it not, has its rife from grief, which, when it catches 
Hame, is turned to anger, and then bids adieu to all feeblc- 
' nefs and dejeCtion. Hence, the angry man is courageous, 
juft as he who has a fever is hot, the mind being upon the 
firetch and in a violent agitation. His fubfequent beha- 
vior foon (bowed that he was thus afFe6led. For having 
returned to his own houfe, and embraced his mother and 
his wife, who lamented their fate with the weaknefs of 
women, he exhorted them to bear it with patience, and 
then haftened to one of the city gates, being condudled 
by the patricians in a body. Thus he quited Rome, Witli- 
out afking or receivingaught at any man's hand ; and took 
withTiim only three or four clients. He fpent a few days 
in a folitary manner at fome of his farms near tlie city, 
agitated with a thoufand different thoughts, fuch as his 
-anger fiiggefted ; in which he did not propofe any advan- 
tage to himfelf, but confidered only how he might Tatisfy 
his revenge againft the Romans. At 1 aft he determined to 
fpirit up a cruel war againft them from fome neighboring 
nation ; and for this purpofe to apply firft to the Volfcian^ 
whom he knew to be yet ftrong1)orh in men and money, 
and whom he fuppofed to be rather exafperatcd and pro- 
voked to father conflitls, than abfolutely fubdued. 

Therewas then aperfon at Antium, Tullus Aufidiusby 
name,* highly diftinguilhed among the Volfcians, by hh 
wealth, his valor, and noble bir^h. Marcius was very 
fenlible, that of all the Romans, himfelf was the man whom 
Tullus mo(t hated. For, excited by ambition and emula- 
tion, as young warriors ufually are, they Imd in feversd 

• "• In Bryan's tcxt,'it is A|ia^*J»05. The Bodleian has it withoutthe 
/*, A^^toj. But Livy and Dionyfius of Halicarnaffu* call him 
Tullus Attius ; and with them an anonymous MS. agrees. Afiiiut^ 
however, whicbis very «car the Bodleian reading, has frLatin foua^ 
•tod probably was what Plutarch meaat to write. 
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isngagements, encountered each other with menaces, and 
bold defiances, and thus had added perfonal enmity to the 
iiatred which reigned between the two nations. But not- 
withfbEUiding all this, confidcring the great gencrofity of 
Tullus, and knowing that he was more deiirous than- any 
^f the Volfcians, of an opportunity to return upon the 
Romans part of the evils hiscountry had fufFcred, he took 
•a inethoa whidh flrongly confirms that faying of the poet : 

Stem Wrath, how ftrong thy fway ! though life's the forfeit, 
Thy purpofe muft begain'd. 

X^'or, putting himfelf in fuch clothes and habiliments, as 
were moft likely to prevent his being known, like Ulyflcs, 

He ftole into the hoflile town. 

It was evening when he entered, and though many people 
met him in the ftreets, not one of them knew him. He 
pafied therefore on to the houfe of Tullus, where he get 
m undifcovered, and having dire<5lly made up to the fire- 
place,* he feated himfelf without faying a word, covering 
nis face and remaining in a compofed pofture. The peo- 
ple of the houfe were very much furprifed '; yet they did 
not venture to diflurb him, for there was fomething of 
dignity both in his perfon and his filence ; but they went 
and related the (I range adventure to Tullus, who was then 
at fiipper. Tullus, upon this, rofe from table, and coming 
to Coriolanus, afked him, Who beivas, and upon ivhat bu- 
Jtnijs be nuas come? Coriolanus, uncovering his face,pauf.^ 
cd awhile, and tlien thus addreffed him.- ** If thou doft 
*' not vet know me, Tullus, but difirufleft thy own eyes, I 
** muft of neceflity be my own acaifer. I am Caius Mar- 
*' cius, who have brought fo many calamities upon the 
•* Volfcians, and bear the additional name of Coriolanus, 
■*« which will not fuffer me to deny that imputation, were 
*• I difpofedto it. For all the labors and dangers I have 
*« undergone, I have no other reward left, but that appel- 
**'lation which diftingui/hes my enmity to your nation, 
"*' and which cannot indeed be taken from me. Of every 
*' thing 'elfe I am deprived by the envy and outrage of the 
"•* people, on the one hand, and the cowardice and treach- 
'^*cry of the magiftrates and (hofc of my own order, on 

♦ The fire place, having the domcflic gods in it, was cftcemed 
Micred ; and therefore all fuppliants refortcd to it, as to an afyluiitt> 
Vd*. II. K 
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" the other. Thus driven out an exile, I am come a fup- 
** pliant to thy houfehold gods ; not for (helter and pro- 
** teflion, for why fhould I come hither, if I were airaid 
** of death ? But for vengeance againft thofe who have ex- 
<< pel led me, which, methinks, I begin to take, by putting 
•* myfelf into thy hands. If, therefore, thou art difpofed 
*« to attack the enemy, come on, brave Tullus, avail thy- 
** felf of my misfortunes ; let my perfonal diftrefs be the 
*** common happinefs of the Volfcians. You may be af- 
** fured, I fhall fight much better for you than I have 
** fought againft you, becaufe they who know perfeftly 
** the ftate of the enemy's afEiirs, are much more capable 
** of annoying them, than fuch as do not know them.— 
** But if thou haft given up all thoughts of war, I neither 
** defire to live, nor is it fit for thee to preferve a perfon 
** who of old has been thine enemy, and now is not able 
** to do thee any fort of fervice." 

Tullus, deliglited with this addrefs, gave him his hand, 
and, ** Rife," faid he, " Marcius, and take courage. 
** The prefent you thus make of yourfelf is ineftimable; 
** and you may aflure yourfelf that the Volfcians will not 
** be ungrateful." Then he entertained, him at his table 
with great kindnefs ; and the next and the following days 
they confulted together about the war. 

Rome was then in great confufion, by reafon of the ani- 
mofily of the nobility againft the commons, which was con* 
fiderably heightened by the late condemnation of Marcius. 
Many prodigies were alfo announced by private perfons, 
as %\ell as by the priefts and diviners. One of which was 
as follows : Titus Latinus,* a man of no high rank, but 
of great modefty and candor, not addicted to fuperfti- 
tion, much lefs to vain pretences to what is extraordinary, 
had this dream. Jupiter, he thought, appeared to him, 
and ordered him to tell the fcnate. That they had pro'uid- 
ed hhn a 'very bad and illfa'vored leader of the dance in 
the f acred procejfton. When he had fee n this viflon, he 
faid, he paid but little regard to it at firft. It was pre- 
. fented a lecond and a third time, and he negleftedit; 
whereupon he had the unhappinefs to fee his fon ficken 
and die,. and he himfelf was fuddenly ftruck in fuch a man- 
ner,. as to lofe the ufe of his limbs. Thefe particulars he 
related in the fenate houfe, being carried on his couch for 

* Livv calls him Titus Atinius. 
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that purpofe. And he had no fooner made an end, than 
he perceived, as they teli us, his ftrength return, and-rofc*^ 
up, and walked home without help. 

The fenate were much furprifed, and made a ftrift in-* 
quiry into the affair ; the refult of which was, that a cer- 
tain houfeholder had delivered up one of his flaves, who had 
been guilty of fome offence, to his other fervants, with an 
order to whip him through the market place,^and then put 
him to death. While they were executing this order, and 
fcourging the wretch, who writhed himfelf, tlifough the 
violence of pain, into various poftures,* the prcceflion 
happened to come up. Many of the people that compofed 
it, were fired with indignation, for the fight was exceffively 
difagrecable, and fhocking to humanity ; yet nobody gave 
him the lead aflTiftance ; only curfes and execrations were 
vented againft the man who punifhed with fo much cruelty. 
For in thofe times they treated their flaves with great mod- 
eration, and this was natural, becaufe they worked and 
even eat with them. It was deemed a great punifhment 
for a flave who had committed a fault to take up that piece 
of wood with which they fupported the thill of a waggon, 
and carry -u round the neighborhood. For he that was^ 
thus expofed to the derifion of the family and other inhab- 
itants^ the place, entirely loft his credit, and was llyled 
Furcife^r^ .the Romans calling that piece of timber/«rf^7, 
which cthe Greeks call bypoftdtes, that is, 2ifupporter. 

When Latinus had given the fenate an account of his 
dream, and they doubted iMho this ill fa^vored and bad 
leader of the dance might be, the exceflive feverity gf the 
punifhment put fome of them in mind of the flave, who was 
whipped through the market place, and afterwards put to 
death. All the priefts agreeing that he muft be the perfon 
meant, his mafter had a heavy fine laid upon him, and the 
proceffion and games were exhibited anew, in honor of 
Jupiter. Hence it appears, that Numa's religious infti- 
tutions in general are very wife, and that this in particular 
is highly conducive to the purpofes of piety, namely, that 
when the magiftratcs or priefts are employed in any facred 
cerenaony, a herald goes before, and proclaims aloud, Hoe 
age^ i. e. be attenti*ve to this ; hereby commanding every 

• According to Dionyfius of Halicarnaffus, ihc mafter had given" 
orders that the Have (hould be punifhed at the head of the procef- 
fion, to make the ignominy the more notorious ; which was a ft ill 
greater affront to the deity, in who fe honor the proccflioa was led up; 
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body ta regard the iblemn a6ls of religion, and not to fuf- 
fer any bufmefs or avocation to intervene and diftarb 
them ; as well knowing, that men's attention, efpecially 
in what concerns the worftiip of the gods, is feldom iixed^ 
but by a fort of violence and conftraint. 

But it is not only in fo important a cafe, that the Ro- 
mans begin anew their facrifices, their proceffions and 
games : They do it for very fmall matters. It one of the 
horfes that draw the chariots called Tenfay in which are 
placed the images of the gods, happened to ftumble, or if 
the charioteer took the reins in his left hand, the whole 
proceffion was to be repeated. And in later ages they have 
let about one facrifice thirty feveral times, on account of 
fome defe6t or inaufpicious appearance in it. Such rev- 
erence have the Romans paid to the Supreme Being. 

Mean time Marcius and Tullus held fecret conferences 
with the principal Volfcians, in which they exhorted thea> 
to begin the W4r, while Rome was torn in pieces with 
fadious difputes ; but a fenfe of honor reftrained feme of 
them from Dpeaking the truce which was concluded for twa 
years. The Romans, however, furnifhed them with » pre- 
tence for it, having, through fome fufpicion or falfe log- 
geftion, caufed proclamation to be made at one of Ihe 
public fliows or games, that all the Volfcians (hould quit 
the town before fun fet. Some fay, it was a ftratagem 
contrived by Marcius, who fuborned a pcrfon to go to 
the confuls, and accufe the Volfcians of a de/ign to at- 
tack the Romans during the games, and to fet fire to the 
city. This proclamation axafperated the whole Volfciaa 
nation againft the Romans ; and Tullus greatly aggra- 
vating the affront,* at laft perfuadcd them to fend to 
Rome, to demand that the lands and cities which- had beeh 
taken from them in the war, fhould be reftored. The fen- 
ate having heard what the ambaifadors had to fay,aQfwer- 
ed with indignation : " That the Volfcians might be the 
** firft to take up arms, but the Romans would be the laft 
" to lay them down." Hereupon Tullus fummoned a 
general aflembly of his countrymen, whom he advifed to 
A:nd for Marcius, and, forgetting all paft injuries, to 

♦ *' Wc alone,'* faid he, " of all the different nations now in 
«* Rome, are not thought worthy to fee the games. We alone, 
"like the profaneft wretches and outlaws, are driven from a pub- 
'* lie feftival. Go, and tell in all your cities and village th^ di£* 
*' tjinguilhing maxk the ^omanjs fai^vepuc upon u^,*' 
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reft fatisfied, that the fervice he would do them, now their 
all^, would greatly exceed all the damage they had re- 
ceived from him, while their enemy. 

Marcius accordingly was called in, and made an oration ' 
to the people ; who found that he knew how to fpeak as 
well as fignt, and that he excelled in capacity as well as 
courage, and therefore they joined him in coramiflion with 
TuUus. As he was afraid that the Volfcians would fpend 
much time in preparations, and 16 lofe a favorable op- 
portunity for aftion, he left it to the magrftrates and other 
principal perfons in Antium -to provide troops and what- 
ever elfe was neceffary, while he, without making any 
fet levies, took a number of volunteers, and with them- ^ 
overran the Roman territories before any body in Rome 
could expert it. There he made fo much booty, that the 
Volfcians found it difficult to carry it off, and cbnfume it 
in the camp. But the great quantity of provifibns he col- 
lected, and the damage he did the enemy by committing* , 
fu6h fpoil, was the leaft part of the fervice in this expe- 
dition. The great point he had in view in thip whole mat- 
ter, was to increafe the people's fufpicions of the nobility. 
For while he ravaged the whole country, he was very at- 
tentive to fpare the lands of the patricians, and to fee that ' 
nothing fhould be carried off from them. Hence, the ill 
opinion the two parties had of each other ; and confe- 
quently the troubles grew- greater than ever ; the patri- 
cians accufing the plebeians of unjulUy" driving out one of 
the braved men in Rome, and the plebeians reproaching 
ibem with bringing Mareius upon them, to indulge their 
revenge, and with fitting fecure fpeftators of what others 
fuffered by the war,- while the war itfelf was a guard to 
their land€ and fubfiftence. Marcius having thus effe<5led 
his" purpofe,- and infpired the Volfcians with courage, 
not only to meet, but-even to defpife the enemy^ drew off 
hisiparty without being molefled. 

The VoKcian forces affembled with great expedition and 
alacrity ;^ and they appeared fo confiderable, that it was 
thought proper to leave part to garrifon their towns, while 
the reft marched againft the Romans. Coriolanus leaving 
it in the option of Tullus, which corps he would command, 
Tullus obferved, that as his colleague was not at all inferior 
to himfelf in valor, and had hitherto fought with better 
fiiccefs, he thought it moft advifable for him to lead the 
array into the field) while himfelf flayed behind to provide -' 
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for the defence of the towns, and to fupply the troops that 
made the campaign with every thing necelTary.* 

Marcius, ftregthened ftill more by this divifion of the 
command, marched firft againft Girceii,t a Roman colony ; 
and as it furrendercd without refiftance, he would not 
fuffer it to be plundered. After this, he laid wafte the 
territories of the Latins, expecting that the Romans would 
hazard a battle, for the Latins who were their allies, and 
by frequent meffengers called upon them for afliftance. 
But the commons of Rome ihowed no alacrity in the affair,, 
and the confuls, whofe office was almod expired, were zK>t 
willing to run fuch a rifle, and therefore rejedted the re- 
que/l of the Latins. Marcius then turned his arms againft 
Tolerium, Labici, Pedum, and Bola, cities of Latiutn i 
which he took by aflault, and becaufe they made refiftancej^ 
fold the inhabitants as flaves, and plundered their houfes. 
At the fame time he took particular care of fuch as volun- 
tawly came over to him ; and that they might not fuftain 
any damiige againft his will, he always encamped at the 
greateft diftance he could, and would not even touch upon 
their lands, if he could avoid it. 

Afterwards he took Bollae, which is little more thaa 
twelve miles from Rome, where he put to the fword almoft . 
all that were of age to bear arms, and got much plunder. 
The rcfl of tlie Volfcians, who were left as a fafeguard t#. 
the towns, Iiad not patience to remain at home any longer, 
but ran with their weapons in their hands to Marcius, de- 
claring that they knew noother leader or general but hinu 
Ifis name and his valor were renowned through Italy. 
All were aftonifhed that one man's changing fides could 
make fo prodigious an alteration in affairs. 

Neverthelefs, there was nothing but diforder at Rome. 
The Romans refufedto fight,andpaired their time in cabals, 
feditious fpecches, and mutual complaints ; until news was. 
brought that Coriolanus had laid fiege to Lavinium, where 

* It would have been very imprudent in Tullus to have left Co» 
riolanus, who had been an enemy, and now might poflibly be only 
a pretended friend, at the head ot an army in the bowels of his cuuu- 
iry, while he was marching at the head of another againft Rome. 

+ for the right terminations of this, and other towns foon after 
" mentioned, fee Livy, book ii. c. 39. Plutarch calls the towa Circec^ 
urn. His error is much greater, when a little below he writes Qlatlix 
ji\ftcad of Cluiliji. Sometimes, too, the former tranflaior. mako a 
miibkc, where Plutarch had made nonci. 
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the holy iynlbols of tlie gods of their fathers were placed, 
and from whence they derived their original, that being 
the firft city which Mntzs built. A wonderful and uni- 
verfal change of opinion then appeared among the people, 
and a very (Irange and abfurd one among the patricians,. 
The people were defirous to annul the fentcnce againft 
Marcius, and to recal him to Rome, but the fenate bein^ 
aflembled to deliberate on that point, finally reje^ed the 
propofition ; either out of a perverfe humor of oppofing 
whatever meafure the people efpoufed, or perhaps unwiU 
ling that Coriolanus (bould owe his return to the favor of 
the people ; or elfe having conceived fome refcntment 
againft him for harailing and diilrefTrng all the Romans, 
when he had been injured only by a part, and for Oi owing 
himfeif an enemy to his country, in which he knew the 
moR refpedlable body had both fympathifed with him, and 
fhared in his ill treatment ; this refolution being announ- 
ced to the commons,* it was not in their power to proceed 
to vote or to pafs a bill ; for a previous decree of the fen- 
ate was neceflary. 

At this news Coriolanus was ftill more exafpcrated, fa 
that quitting the fiege of Lavinium,*!' he marched in great 
fury towardj^ Rome, and encamped only five miles from it, 
at tlie Fofa Cluilite. The fight of him caufed great terror 
and conUifion, but for the prefent itappeafed the fedition ; 
for neither magi (Irate nor fenator durft any longer oppofc 
the people's defire to rccal him . When they iiaw the women 
running up and down the (Ireets, and the iupplications and 
tears of the aged men at the altars of the gods, when all 
eouz-age and fpirit were gone, and fahitary councils werei 
DO more ; then they acknowledged that the people were 
right in endeavoring to be reconciled to Coriolanus, and 
that the fenate were under a great miflake, in beginning 
to i ndulge the paflions of anger and revenge, at a time when 
they Ibould have renounced them. All, therefore, agreed 
to fend ambafladors to Coriolanus to offer him liberty to 
return, and to entreat him to putanend tothe war. Thofe 
that went on the part of the fenate, being all either relations 

♦ Perhaps the fenate now refufed to comply with the demands 
of tlje people, cither to clear themfelvcs from. tic fufpicion of main- 
t^iniog a conrefpondence with Coriolanus, or poffibly out of that 
magnanimity which made the Romans averfe to peace, when they 
-wet^ attended with bad iucceis in war. 

t Uac Ixh a body of troops to continue the blockade* 
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or friends of Coriolanus, expected at the firft intervievT' 
iRuch kindnefs from a man who was thus conne»5ted with- 
them. But it happened quite otherwife ; for being con- 
dudled through theVolfcian ranks, they found him feated ia 
council, with a number of great officers, and with an in- 
fufferable appearance of pomp and feverity. He bade them 
then declare their bufinefs, which they did in a very mod- 
ell and humble manner, as became the flate of their affairs. 

When they had made an end of fpeaking, he anfwered 
them with much bitternefs and high refentment of the in-- 
juries done him ; and, as general of the Volfcians, he in- 
fifted " That the Romans (hould reftore all the cities and " 
'* lands which they had taken in the former wars ; and 
** that they fhould grant by decree the freedom of the city 
*• to the Volfcians, as they had done to the Latins ; for 
** that no lading peace could be made between thfe two 
** nations, but upon thefe juft and equal conditions.**-— 
He gave them thirty days to confider of them j and hav- 
ing difmi fled the ambafladors, he immediately retired from • 
the Roman territories. 

Several among the Volfcians, who for a long time had 
envied his reputation, and been uneafy at the intereft he- 
had with the people, availed thenifelves of this circumftancc 
to calumniate and reproach him. Tullus himfelf was of 
the number. Not that he had received any particular injury 
from Coriolanus j but he was led away by a paflion too 
natural to man. It gave him pain to find his own glory ^ 
obfcured, and himfelf entirely neglected by the Volfcians, 
who looked upon Coriolanus as their fupreme head, and 
thought that others might wellbe fatisfied with that portion . 
of power and authority which he thought proper to allow, 
them. Hence, (ecret hints were firft givf n, and in their 
private cabals, his enemies expreffed their diflatisfadtion, . 
giving the name of treafon to his retreat. For though he. 
had not betrayed their cities^ or armies, yet they faid he 
had traitoroufly given up time, by which thefe and all . 
other things are both won and lo(t. He had allowed them 
a refpite or no lefs than. thirty days,* knowing their affairs* 

♦ So Dacier paraphrafes a /-tfitjoi'af, w^'lir l>i»Tron xp&y*^ Xa/a&k. - 
»«» jtAfiTaCoXaj, and his paraphrafi^ fecms neare ft. the found of the 
Greek. But the text is manifeftly corrupted, and it is not ealy to re- 
flore the true reading. Perhaps the Latin tranflation, as pubUIhcd by 
Scyan, has the fenfc iotended by Pluurch. It is to tliLs effe&, wlua 
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to be fo embarralTcdy that they wanted fuch a fpace to re« 
cftablifh them. 

Coriolanus, however, did not fpend thofe thirty days idly. 
He haraffedthe enemy's allies,* laid waftc theii* lands, and 
took feven great and populous cities in that interval. The 
Romans did not venture to fend them any fuccors. They 
were as fpiritlefs, and as little difpofcd to the war, as if 
their bodies had been relaxedand benumbed with the palfy. 

When the term was expired, and Coriolanus returned 
with all his forces, they fent a fecond cmbafly, " To en* 
"treat hiro to lay aftde his refentmcnt, to draw off the 
•< Volfcians from their territories, and then to proceed as 
" fhould feem moft conducive to the advantage of both 
** nations. For that the Romans would not give up any 
** thing through fear ; but if he thought it reafonablc that 
** the Volfcians fhould be indulged in fonie particular 
" points, they would be duly «oniidered if they laid down 
•* their arms.** Coriolanus replied, ** That as general of 
•* the Volfcians, he would give them no anfwer ; but as 
«* one who was yet a citizen of Rome, he would advife 
<* and exhort them to entertain humble thoughts, and to 
** come within three days with a ratificalioa of the jufl 
** conditions he had propofed. At the fame time h*af* 
•* fured them, that it their refolutions (hould be of a dif«* 
•« ferent nature, it would not be fafe for them to come 
*** any more into his camp with empty words.'* 

The fenate having heard the repi)rt of the ambaffadors, 
confideredthe commonwealth as ready to fink in the waves 
of a dreadful tempefl, and therefore caf! the laf?, the/acred 
anchor^ as it is called. They ordered all the priefts of the 
gods, the minifiers and guardians of the myderies, and all 
that, by the ancient ufage of their country, pra£tifed di- 
vination by the flight of birds, to go to Coriolanus, in their 
robes, with the enfigns which th^ bear in thedutlcs of their 
office, and exert their utmo/l endeavors to perfuade him to 
defifl from the war, and then to treat with his coimtrymen 
of articles of peace for the Volfcians. When they came, 
he did indeed vouchfafe to admit them into the camp, but 

greater changes, than were neceffary in this cafe, mi^kt happen inalefs 
fpAcc of time. But to juflify that tranilation, the Greek (houid run 
as follows : oT*/iAiifoMK w iXarroi^ov*^ l^vtar^ (f^iiieet voXtfAOf ) 

* By. this he prevented the allies of the Romans from a(&(ling 
thorn, uii nuarotd againft the charge of tieachef y, which fooiie •( 
t^^ Vplfcitiiv were ready to bring againfi him. 
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ihowed them no other favor, nor gave them a milderanfwer 
than the others had received ; " He bade them," in (hort, 
** either accept the former propofals, or prepare for war." 
When the priefts returned, the Romans refolved to keep 
dofe within the city and to defend the walls ; intending^ 
only to repulfe the enemy,- (hould he attack them, and 
placing their chief hopes on the accidents of time and for- 
tune ; for they knew of no refource within themfelves r 
The city was full of trouble and confufion, terror and un- 
happy prefages. At laft fomething happened fimilar to 
what is often mentioned by Homer, but which men, in 
general, are little inclined to believe. For when on occft* 
fion of any great and uncommon event, he ikyS| 

Pallas infplr*d that counfel ; 

▲nd again, 

But. fome imm«rtal power who rule* the mind, 
Chang'd their refolves ; 

And elfewhere, 

The thought fpontaneous rifing, 
Or by fome god infpir'd 

They defpife th# poet, as if, for the fake of abfurd no- 
tions and incredible fables, he endeavored to take away 
€ur liberty of will. A thing which Homer never dreamed 
of; for whatever happens in the ordinary Courfe of things, 
and is the effect of reafon and confideration, he often suW 
cribes to our own powers ; as, 

M y own great mind 
I then confulted ; 

And in another place, 

Achilles heard with grief ; and various thoughts 
Perplex'd his mighty mind ; 
Gnce more, 

But fhe in vain 
Tempted Bellerophon. The noble youth 
With Wifdom*s fliicld was arm*d. 

And in extraordinary and wonderful a6lions, which require 
fome fupernatural impulfe and enthufiaftic movement, he 
never introduces the Deity as depriving man of freedom of 
will, but as moving the will. He does not reprcfent the 
heavenly power as producin|; the refolution^i imt ideas. 
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-^iiTch lead to the refolution. The a6t, therefore, is by no 
means involuntary, fince occafion only is given to free op- 
erations, and confidence and good hope are fuperadded. 
For either the Supreme Being muft be excluded from all 
■caufalty and influence upon our anions, or it muft becon- 
fcffed that this is the only way in which he affifts men and 
cooperates with them ; fince it is not to be fuppofed that 
he fafhions our corporeal organs, or direftsthe motions of 
our hands and feet to the purpofes he defigns, but that by 
ccvtain motives and ideas which he fuggeus, he either ex- 
cites the aflive powers of the will, or elfe reftrains them.* 
The Roman women were then difperfed in the feveral 
.temples, but the greateft part and the moft illuftrious of the 
matrons made their fupplications at the altar of Jupiter 
Capitolinus. Among the laft was Valeria, the fifter of the 
great Publicola, a perfon who had done the Romans the 
moft confiderable fervices both in peace and war. Publico- 
la died fome time before, as we nave related in his life ; 
but Valeria ftill lived in the greateft efteem ; for her life 
did4ionor to her high birth. This woman difcerning, by 
fome divine impulfe, what would be the beft expedient, 
rofe and called upon the other matrons to attend her to 
the houfe of Volumnia,t the mother of Coriolanus. When 
fbe entered, and found her fitting with her daughter in law, 
and with the children of Coriolanus on her lap, ftie ap- 
proached her with her female companions, and fpoke to 
this dFeft : " We addrefs ourfelvcs to you, Volumnia and 
•* Vergilia, as women to women, without any decree of 
•* the^ fenate or order of the confals. But our god, wc 
•* believe, lending a merciful ear to our prayers, put it in 
*' our minds to apply to you, and to entreat you to do a 
** thing that will not only be falutary to us and the other 
*' citizens, but more glorious for you, if you barken to 
*' us, than the reducing their fathers and huft)ands from 
•' mortal enmity to peace and friendfhip, was to the daugh- 
** ters of the Sabines. Come then, go along with us to 
** Coriolanus ; join your inftances to ours j and give a true 
*' and honorable terfimony to your country, that though 
*' fhe has received the greateft injuries from him, yet (he 

* Plutarch reprefents the divine afliftance as a moral injtuevccy 
prevailing (if it does prevail) by rational motives. And the beft 
Chriftian divines defcrlbe it in the fame manner. 

ir Dioavfius of HalicarnaiTus and Livy call his mother Veturia, 
jmd his wiw7olamaia. 
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•' has neither done nor refolv«d upon any thing agamft 
** you in her anger, but rcftores you fafe into his liands^ 
** though perhaps fhe may not obtain any better terms to 
•« herfclf on that account." 

When Valeria had thus f]>okeny the reft of the women 
joined her requefft. Volumnia gave them this anfwer : 
** Bcfide the (hare which we have in the general calamity^ 
** we are, my friends, in particular very unhappy ; fincc 
^* Marcius is loft to us, his glory obfcured, and his virtue 
** gone ; fince we behold him lurrounded by the arms of 
^* the enemies of his country, not as their prifoner, but 
•' their commander. But it is ftill a greater misfortune 
** to us, if our country is become fo wesdc, as to have 
*' need to repofe her hopes upon us. For I know not 
** whether he will have any regard for us, fince he has had 
*' none for his country, which he ufed to prefer to his 
** mother, to his wife and children. Take us, "however, 
** and make what ufe of us you pleafe. Lead us to him. 
** If we can do nothing elfe, we can expire at his feet ia 
** fupplicating for Rome." 

She then took the children and Vergilia with her,* and 
went with the other matrons to the Volfcian camp. The 
fight of them produced, even in the enemy, compaffion 
and a reverential filence. Coriolanus, who then happened 
to be feated upon the tribunal with his principal officers, 
feeing the women approach, was greatly agitated and fur- 
prifed. Neverthelefs, he endeavored to retain his wonted 
ftemnefs and inexorable temper, though he perceived that 
his wife was at the head of them. But unable to refift the 
emotioiTs of affection, he could not fufFer them to addrefs 
him as he fat. He defcended from the tribunal, and raft 
to meet them. Firft he embraced his mother for a con- 
fiderable time, and afterwards his wife and children, nei* 
ther refraining from tears nor any other inftanee of natur- 
al tendernefs. 

, When he had fufficiently indulged his paffion, and per* 
ceived that his mother wanted to fpeak, he called the 
Volfcian counfellors to him, and Volumnia cxprefTed her- 

* Valeria firft gave advice olT this dcfifpfi to the confuls, who 
propoicd it in the ienate, where, after long debates, it was approv- 
ed of by the fathers. Then Veturia, and the moft illuftrions of 
the Roman matrons, in chariots' which the.confuls had ordered to be 
got ready for them, took- their -w«y to the enemy's cifBtp. 
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Ifelf to this purpofe ; " You fee, my fon, by our attire and 
"** miferabie looks, and therefore I may fpare myfelf thfe 
*^ trouble of declaring, to what condition your banifhracent 
** has reduced us. Think with yourfelf whether we aft 
V not the moft unhappy of women, when fortune has 
"** changed the fpedlacle that (hould have been the moft 
"** pleafmg in the world, into the moft dreadful ; wlien 
■** Volumina behoWs her fon, and Vergilia her hulband, 
•* encamped in a hoftile manner before the walls of his 
** native city. And what to others is the greateft confola- 
*' tion under misfortune and adverfity, I mean prayer to 
"** the gods, to iia. is Tendered impradlicable ; for we cannot 
** at the fame tim« beg vi^ory for our country and yoiir 
** prefervation,but what our worft enemies would imprecate 
^* on us as a curfe, muft of neeeifity be interwoven with our 
** prayers. Your wife and children muft either fee theit 
••* country perifli, or you. As to my own part, I will not 
■** live to fee this war decided by fortune. I/I cannot per- 
*' fuade you to perfer friend ft ip -and union to enmity and 
-** its ruinous confequences, and fo to become a benefailoi: 
^i to both fides, rather than the deftru6tion of one, you 
** muft take this along with you, and prepare to expert it, 
•* that you fhall not advance againft your country, without 
•* trampling upon the dead body of her that bore you . For 
"•* it does not become me to wait for that day, when my fon 
••' ihall be either led captive by his fellow citizens, or 
** triumph over Rome. If, indeed, I defircd you to fave 
** your country by ruining the Volfciafis, 1 corffefs the cafe 
•* would be hard -and the t:horce difficult ; for it would 
"** ncitherbe honorable to deftroy your countrymen, nor 
"** juft tol>etray thofe who have placed their confidence in 
** yoH. But what do we defire of you,- more than deliver- 
** ance from our own calamities > A deliverance which wiU 
"*' be equally falutary to both parties,* but moft to the 
•* honor of the Volfcians, fince it will appear that their 
** fuperiority empowered them to grant- us the greateft of 
•« bleflings, peace and friendfoip, whrle theythemfelves 
** receive the fame. If thefe take place, you will be ac- 
*«* knowiedged to be the principal caufe of them ; if they do 
** not, you alone muft expett to bear the blame from both 
** nations. And thougn the -chance of war is uncertain, 
** yet it wiil be the certain event of this, that if you coir* 

* She begged a truce for a year, that in that time meafures might 
- be taken for fettling a folid and lafti»g peace. 
VoL.-M. L 
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** iquer,70U will be a deftroying demon to your country ; 
** if you are beaten, it will be clear that by indulging your 
** refentment, you have plunged your friends and bene- 
" favors in the greateft ot misfortunes.'* 

Coriolanus liftened to his mother while ibe went on with 
her fpcech, without faying the leaft word to her ; and 
Volumnia feeing him (land a long time mute after ihe had 
left fpeaking, proceeded again in this manner : '* Why are 
** you filent, my fon ? Is it an honor to yield every thing 
'' to anger and refentment, and would it be a difgrace to 
** yield to your mother in fo important a petition i Or does 
** it become a great man to remember the injuries done 
** him, and would it not equally become a great and good 
*' man with the higheft regard and reverence to keep in 
** mind the benefits he has received from his parents? 
** Surely you, of ail men, (hould take care to be grateful, 
** who have fuffercd fo extremely by ingratitude. And 
*' yet, though you have already feverely punifhed youi" 
** country, you have not made your mother the leaft return 
*' for her kmdnefs. Tlie moft facred ties both of nature 
** and religion without any other conftraint require that 
** you Ihould indulge me in this juft and reafonable requeft ; 
**but if words cannot prevail, this only refource is left." 
When (he had faid this, (he threw herfelf at his feet, to- 
gether with his wife and children ; upon which Coriolanus 
crying out, " O mother ; what is it you have done ?" 
raifed her from the ground, and tenderly preffing her hand, 
continued, ** You have gained a victory fortunate for your 
** country, but ruinous to me.* I go, vanqui(hed by you 
** alone.'* Then, after a (hort conference with his mother 
and wife in private, he fent them back to Rome, agreeably 
to their defire. Next morning he drew off the Volfcians, 
who had not all the feme fentiments of what had pafled. 
Some blamed him ; others, whofe inclination were for 
peace, found no fault ; others again, though they diftiked 
What was done, did not look upon Coriolanus as a bad 
man, but thought he was excufable in yielding to iUch 
powerful folicitations. However, none prefumed to con- 
tradict his orders, though they followed him rather out of 
veneration for his virtue, than regard to his authority. 

The fenfe of the dreadful and dangerous circumftancea 
which the Roman people had been in by reafon of the war^ 

• He well forefaw that the Volfcian* would never £6i;give him 
the favor he did their enemies^ 
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never appeared fo ftrong as when they were delivered from 
it. For no fooncr did they perceive from the walls, that 
the Volfcians were drawing off, than all the temples were 
opened and filled with perfons crowned with garlands, and 
offering facrifice,as for fome great victory. But in nothing 
was the public joy more evident, than in the affeftionate 
regard and honor which both the fenate and people paid 
the women, whom they both confidered and declared the 
means of their prefervation. Neverthelefs, when the fenate 
decreed,* that whatever they thought would contribute 
mod to their glory and fatisfaftion, the confuls fhould 
take care to fee it done, they only defired that a temple 
might be built to the FORTUNE of women, the expenfe 
of which they ofifcred to defray themfelves, requiring the 
commonwealth to be at no other charge than that of facri- 
fices, and fuch a folemn fervice as was fuitable to the 
majefly of the gods. The fenate, though they commended 
their cenerofity, ordered the temple and fhrine to be 
erected at the public charge ; f but the women contributed 
their money notwithflanding, and with it provided anoth- 
cr image oi the goddefs, which the Romans report, whea 
ft was fet up in the temple, to have uttered thefe werds r 

O WOMEN 1 MOST ACCEPTABLE TO THE GODS IS 
THIS YOUR PIOUS GIFT. 

They fabuloufly report that this voice was repeated twice, 
thus ofiering to our faith things that appear impoflible.. 
Indeed, we will not deny that images may have fweated» 
may have been covered with tears, and emitted drops like 
blood. For wood and ftone often contrail a fcurf and 
laouldiners, that produces moiflure ; and they not only ex. 
hifadt many different colorsthemfelves, but receive variety 
of tiotlures from the ambient air : At the fame time there 
is no reafon why the Deity may not make ufe of thefe fig^ns 
to announce things to come. It is alfo very poflible that 
» found like that of a Hgh or a groan may proceed from a 
Hatue, by the rupture or violent ieparation of fome of the 
interior parts ; butthataa articulate voice and exprefiion fo 

*- It- was decreed- thtt an encofnium of thofe matrons (hould be 
CAgnven on a public xnonumenu 

f It was eieofid in the Latin way, about four miles from Rome, 
on the place were Veturia had overcome the obftinacy of her fon* 
Valeria, who had propofed fo fuccefsful a deputation, was the firft 
pneflefs of this temple, which was much frequented by the Roman 
women. Dion, Haticar, p. 479) 480. Liv. lib. ii. o. 40, 
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dear, fo full and perfefl, fhouldfall from a thing inaiiimate'^ 
is out of all the bounds of poffibility. For neither the foul 
of man, nor even God himfelf, can utter vocal founds, and 
pronounce words, without an organized body and parts 
fitted for utterance. Wherever, then, hiftory aflerts fuch 
things and bears us down with the teftimony of many 
credible witnefles, we muft conclude, that fome impreflioni^ 
not unkke that of fenfe, influenced the imagination, and 
produced the belief of a real fenfation ; as in Seep we feem 
to hear what we hear not, and to fee what we do not fee. 
As for thofe perfons, who are pofTeflfed with fuch a llrong 
fenfe of religion, that they csinnot rejeft any thing of this 
kind, they found their faith on the wonderful afid incom- 
prehenfible power of God. For there is no manner of 
i^femblance between him and a human being, either in his. 
nature, his wifdom, his power, or his operations. If, 
therefore, he performs fomething which we cannot effeft, 
and executes what with us is impoffible, there is nothing in 
this contradidlory to reafon j iince, though he far excels 
us in every thing, yet the diflimilitude and diftance between 
him and us, appears moft of all in the works which he 
hath wrought. But much kno*wledge of things divine^ 
as Heraclitus affirms, efcapes us through ijuant of/aitb. 

When Coriolanus returned, after this expedition^ to 
Antium, Tullus who both hated and feared him, refolved 
to affaffinate him immediately ; being perfuaded, that if he 
Miifled this, he fhould not have fuch another opportunity. 
Firft, therefore, he collefted and prepared a number of 
accomplices, and then called upon Coriolanus to diveft 
himfelf of his authority, and give an account of his condu6t 
to the Volfcians. Dreading the confequence of being re- 
duced to a private (Nation, while Tullus, who had fo great 
an intereft with his countrymen, was in power, he made 
anfwer, that if the Volfcians required it, he would giv« 
up his commiffion, and not otherwife, fince he had taken it 
at their common requeft ; but that he was ready to givean 
account of his behavior even then^if the citizens of Antium 
would have it fo. Hereupon, they met in full aflemblyi 
and fome of the orators tl^t were prepared for it, en- 
deavored to exafperate the populace againfl him. But 
w hen Coriolanus ftood up, the violence of the tumult abated, 
and he had liberty to fpeak ; the beft part of the people of 
Antium, and thofe that were mod inclined to peace, ap- 
pearing ready to hear him with candor, and to pais fentenco 
mth equity. TuUus w^s then afraid th^t he would make 
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but too gbod a defence ; for he was an eloquent man, and 
tht former advantages which he had procured the nation, 
butweighed his preient offence. Nay, the very impeach, 
xnent was a clear proof of the greatnefs of the benefits he 
had conferred upon them. For they would never have 
thought themfdves injured, in not Conquering Rome, if 
they nad not been near taking it through his liieans. The 
confpirators, therefore, judged it prudent not to Wait any 
longer, or to try tfte multitude ; and' the boVdeft of their 
fa6hon, crying out that a traitor ought not to be heard, 
or fuffered by the Volfcians to aft the tyrant, and refufe 
to lay down his authority, rufhed upon him in a body, 
and* killed him on the fpor ; not one tliat was prefent lift- 
ing a hand to defend Iiim. It was fodn evident that this 
was not done witli the general approbation ; for they af- 
fembled from feveral cities to give his body an honorable 
burial, t and adorned his monument with arnw and fpoils,^. 
as became a diflinguifhed warrior and general. 

When the Romans were informed oi[ his death; they 
Aowed' no fign either of favor or refentment. Only they 
permitted the women, at their requeft,. to go into mourn- 
iiTg for ten months, as they ufed to do for a father, a fon,, 
or a brother; this being the Ibrtgeft term for mourning al- 
lowed by NumaPompilius,as wehavemcntioned in his lift. 

* Dionyfius of Halicamail\is fays; they^ ftMied hinv to death; 

t They drcffcdhimin his general's robes, and laid, his corpfc-v 
on a magnificent bi«r, wkich was carried by fuchr young ofii&era 
as were moll diftinguiAxed for their martial ex|>loits. Before him 
were borne tW fpoilshehad- taken from the enemy, the crowns he 
had gained; and plans of the cities he had taken. In this order his 
lM}dy was laid on the pile, while feveral vi£Ums were Gain in. honor 
to his memory. When the pile was confumed, they gathered 
up his aflies, which they interred on the fpot, and erefced a mag<- 
nific^nt monument there. Coriolanus was (lain in the fecond year 
of the feventythird Olympiad, in the two hundred and fixtyUxth 
year of Rornl^ and eight years after his firft campaign. Accord- 
ing to this account he- died in the flower of his age ; but Livy in- 
forms us from Fabiu3> a vefy ancient author, that he lived till he 
-was very old ; and that in the decline of life he was wont to fay, 
that ** Ailate of exilii was always uncomfortable, but more fo to 
•* an old man than to another.** We cannot, however, think that 
CorioJanus grew old among the Volfcians. Had he done fo, his 
oounfels would have preferved them from ruin ; and, after Tiillus 
-was {lain, he would have redor^ their affairs, and have g«t them- 
admitted to the rights and privileges of Roman citi^&ens, in the 
lame manner as the Latins. 
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The Volfcian affairs foon wanted the abilities of Mar^ 
cius. For, firft of all, in a difpute which they had with. 
the Mqu'i, their friends and allies, which of tne two na* 
tions (hould give a general to their armies, they proceeded 
to blows, and a number were killed and wounded ; and 
afterwards coming to a battle with the Romans, in which 
they were defeated, and TuUus, together with, the flower 
of their army (lain, they were forced to accept of very, 
difgraceful conditions of peace, by which they were reduc- 
ed to the obedience of Rome, and obliged to accept o^ 
fuch terms as the conquerors would allow them.. 



ALCIBIADES and CORIOLANUS, 

COMPARED. 

XaAVING now given a detail of all the aflions of thefe 
two great men, that we thought worthy to be known and 
remembered, we may perceive at one glance that as to 
their military exploits the balance is nearly even. Foe 
both gave extraordinary proofs of courage as foldiers, and 
of prudence and capacity as commanders in chief ; though 
perhaps fome may think Alcibiades the more complete 
general, on account of his many fuccefsful expeditions at 
iea as well as land. But this is common to both, that 
when they had the command, and fought in perfon, the 
afl'airs of their country infallibly prospered, and as infalli-. 
bly declined when they went over to the enemy. 

As to their behavior in point of government, if the li- . 
centioufnefs of Alcibiades, and his compliances with the 
humor of the populace, were abhorred by the wife and 
fober part of the Athenians ; the proud and forbidding 
manner of Coriolanus, and his exceflive attachment to the. 
patricians, were equally detefted by the Roman people., 
in this rei'pedl, therefore, neither of them is to be CAm- . 
mended ; though he that avails himfejlf of popular arts» 
and fhows too much indulgence, is lefe blameable than he,.- 
who, to avoid the imputation of obfequioufnefs, treats., 
the people with feverity. It is, indeed, a .difgrace to at- 
tain to power by flatteiing them ; but, on the other hand,: 
to purfue it by a(^s of infolence and oppreflion, is not only - 
liiameful but unjuft.. 
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That Coriolanus had an opennefs and fimplicity of nuui^ 
ners, is a point beyond difpute, whilft Alcibiades was: 
crafty and dark in the proceedings of fiis adminiftration. 
The latter has been moft blamed for the trick which he 
put upon the Laced^smonian ambafladors^ as^Thucydides 
t^Us us, and by which he renewed the war. Yet this 
ilrc^e of policy, though it plunged Athens again ia war, 
rendered the alliance with the Mantineans and Argives, 
ivhich was brought about by Alcibiades, much flronger 
and more refpeftable. But was not Coriolanus chargeable 
with a falfity too, when, as Dionyfius informs us, he ftir- 
red up the Romans againd the Volfcians, by loading the 
latter with an infamous calumny, when they went to fee 
the public games ? The caufe, too, makes this aflion the 
more criminal ; for it was not by ambition or a rival fpirit 
in politics that he was influenced, as Alcibiades was ; but 
he did it to gratify his anger, a pajion ivbicby as Dion fays, 
/i e'ver ungrateful to its ^votarUs. Ky this means he 
diflurbed all Italy, and in his quarrel with his country de« 
flroyed many cities which had never done him any injury. 
Alcibiades, indeed, was the author of.many evils to the 
Athenians, but was eafily reconciled to them when he 
found that they repented* Nay,, when he was driven a- 
fecond time into exile, he could not bear with patience 
the blunders committed by the new generals, nor fee with 
indifference the dangers to which they were expofed ; but 
obferved the fame conduft which Ariftides is fo highly ex- 
tolled for with rcfpedt to Themiftocles. He went in per« 
fon to thofe generals, who, he knew, were not his friends,, 
and fljowcd them what fteps it was proper for them to take. 
Whereas Coriolanus direcled his revenge againftthe whole 
commonwealth, thaugh he had not been injured by the: 
whole, but the beft and moil lefpe^table part both fuffered 
ajid fympathifed with. him. And afterwards, when the 
Romans endeavored to make fatisfaflion for that fingle 
grievance by many embaffies and much fubmilTion^ he was. 
xiDt in the leafl pacified or won ;, but fhowed himfelf deter^ 
xninedio profecute a cruel war, not in order to procure his 
return to bis native coujntry, but to conquer and to ruin it. 
It may, indeed, be granted, that there was this difference 
in the cafe ; Alcibiades returned to the Athenians, when 
the Spartans, who both feared and hated hin>, intended to 
defpatch him privately. But k was not fo honorable in 
Coriolanus to defen the Volfcians, who had treated him^ 
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with the utmoftkindncfs, appointed him general with full 
authority, and^repofed in him the higheft confidence ; very 
different in this refpe6t from Alcibiades, who was a^ufed^, 
to their own purpofes, rather than employed and truftbd 
by the Lacedaemonians ; and', who, after httving been toflT- 
ed about in their city and their camp, was at laft 6bliged to 
put himfelf in the hands of Tilfilphernes. But,, perh^s^ 
lie- made his court to the PCrfian,* in order to prevent' 
the utter ruin of his country, to which he was denrous ta' 
return. 

Hi(lory informs us, that Aldbiades' often took bribes^ 
which he laviihed again with equal difcredit upon his'vi* 
cious pleafures j^ whlle^Coriolanus refufed to receive event 
what the generals he ferved under would have given him. 
with honor. Hence the behavior of the latter was the 
more detefled by the people in the difputes about debts f 
finceit was not with a view to advantage^ but out of coftw 
tempt and by way of infult, as they thought, that he bore 
fo hard upon themv 

Antipater, in one of his epiffles, where he fpeafcs of the- 
death of Ariftotle the phiiolopher, tells us, " That great' 
*' man> befides his other extraordinary talents, had the art< 
** of infinuating himfelf into the affeftionsof tliofe he con- 
" verfed with.^ For want of this talent, the great a6lion5. 
and' virtues of Coriolanus were odious even to thoft who 
received the benefit of them, and who, notwithffending'^ 
could not endure that aufterity ivbichy as Plato fays, isthr 
companion offolitude. But as Alcibiades, on the other hand'^ 
knew how to treat thofe, with whom heconverfed, with an 
engaging civility, it is no wonder if the gloiy of his ex« 
ploits flourifhed in the favor and honorable regard of 
mankind, fince his very faults had fometimes their gracd- 
aad elegance. Hence it was, that though his conduct was: 
often very prejudicial to Athens, yet he was frequently^ 
appointed commander in chief ; while Coriolanus, after* 
nmny great achievements, with the beft pretenfions, fiYed^^ 
for the confulfhip, and loft it. The former deferved to be 
hated by his countrymen, and was not ; the latter was not* 
beloved, though at the fame time he was admired. 

♦ For be prevented Tiffaphemss from aflifting the Spartans with 
all his forces. Thus he ferved the Atheniaas and tho Perfians at thei 
fame time. For it v^as undoubtedly the intereft of the Perfiaas to 
ftneferve the two-leading powers of Greece in a condition to annoy.- 
vch other, aAd,<in the mean time, to reap the advanta^ themfeWea.. 
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We (houldy moreover, confider, that CoFiolaiius per- 
formed no confiderable fervices, while he commanded the 
armies of his country, though for the enemy againft hia 
country he did ; but that Alcibiades, both as a fokiier and 
a general, did great things for the Athenians. Wheiv 
amongft his fellow citizens, Alcibiades was fuperior to all 
the attempts of his enemies^ though their calumnies pre- 
vailed againft him in his abfence j whereas Coriolanus. 
was condemned by the Romans, though prefent to defend 
himfelf ; and at length killed by the Volfcians, againft all 
rights indeed, whether human or divine ; neverthelefs, he 
afforded them a color for what they did, by granting that 
peace to the entreaties of the women, which he had refuf- 
ed to the application of the ambalfadors ; by that means 
leaving the enmity between the two nations, and the 
grounds of the war entire, and lofing a very favorable op- 
portunity for the Volfcians, For furelv he would not 
nave drawn off the forces without the conient of thofe that 
j:ommUted them to his condudt, if he had lufficiently re« 
garded his duty to them. 

But if, without confidering the Volfcians intheleaf!', 
he confulted his refentment only, in ftirring up the war, 
and put a period to it again wlien that was iatisfied, he 

tM)uld not nave fpared his country on his mother's account, 
ut have fpared her with it ; for both his mother and wife 
made a part of his native city which he was befieging 
But inhumanly to reje6^ the application and entreaties of 
the ambafladors, and the petition of the priefts, and then 
to confent to a retreat in favor of his mother, was not 
doing honor to his mother, but bringing difgrace upon 
his country ; fince, as if it was not worthy lo be faved for 
its own fake, it appeared to be faved only in compadion to 
a woman. For the fay or was invidious, and fo far from 
being engaging, that, in fa6t, it favored of cruelty, and 
confequently was unacceptable to both parties. He retired 
without being won by the fupplications of thofe he was at 
war with, and without confent of thofe for whom he under- 
took it. The caufe of all which was, the aufterity of his 
manners, his arrogance and inflexibility of mind, things 
hateful enough to the people at all times j but, when united . 
with ambition, favage and* intolerable. Perfons of his 
temper, as it they had no need of honors, negledt to in- 
gratiate themfelves with the multitude, and yet are excef- 
ftvely chagrined wlien thofe are denied them. It is true.,. 
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neither Metellus, nor Ariftides^ nor Epaminondas, were 
pliant to the people's humor, or could fubmit to flatter 
them ; but then they had a thorough contempt of every 
thing that the people could either give or take away ; and 
when they were banifhed, or, on any other occafion, mif- 
carried in the fuffrages, or were condemned in large fines^ 
they npuriihed no anger againd their ungrateful country- 
men, but were fatisfied with tl^eir repentance, and recon- 
ciled to them at their re<|ueft. And, furcly, he who it 
iparing in his aflidoities to the people, can but with an ill 
grace think of revenging any flight he may fufFer 5 for ex*, 
treme refentment in cafe of difappointment in apurfuit of 
honor, muft be the effeft of an extreme defireofit. . 

Alcibiades, for his part readily acknowledged, that he^ 
was charmed with honors, and that he was very uneafy at- 
Wifig neglected ; end therefore he endeavored to recom^ 
mend himfelf to thofe h» had to do with, by every engaf^ 
log art. But tKe pride of Cor iolanus would not permit himv 
to make his court to thofe who were capable of conferring' 
honors upon him ; and ^ the: fame time his ambition filled 
Um with regretaAd'-indfgnation, when theypaifed him by.. 
Thiff, then, is the.blameable part of his chara^er ; sA\ the* 
raft is great and^ glorious. In point of temperance and' 
difregard of riches, he is fit to be compared with the moft' 
iUufirious examples of integrity in Greece, and not with> 
Alcibiades, who^ in this refpcdl, was the moft profligate of 
IMn^ and Md the lead regard for decency and honor. 

^^a^aaai!^a»^^ 

TIMOLEON. 

The affairs of the Syracufans, before Timoleon was. 
fentinto Sicily, were in this pofture : Dion having driven 
out Dionyfius the tyrant, was. foon aflaflinated ; thofe 
that with him had been the means of delivering Syracufe, 
were divided among themfelves ; and the city, which only 
changed one tyrant for another, was oppreHed with io. 
i»any miferies, that it was aimoft defolate.* As for the 

•trponDion*8 death, his muTdenirCalippas ufurpcdthc fupreme 
power J but after ten months he was driven out, and flain with the 
lame dagger which hehtd planted in th^bi«aft'of his friend. Htppa- 
Uimus, ttiebrotherof Diooyitas, arriving with a nupi&rous fleet pof* 
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xeA of Sicily^ the wars bad made part of it quite a de- 
ierty and moft of the towns that remained were held by a 
confufed mixture of bartxirians and foldiers,* who having 
no regular pay, were ready for every chaoge of govern* 
menr. 

Such being the fiate ofthingSy Dionyfiusy in the tenth 
year after his expuIHon, having got together a body of 
foreigners, drove out Nyi«us then mafter of Syracufe, re* 
llored his own affairs, and reeihibiifted himfelf in his 
tlominions. Thus he who had been unaccountably ftrip* 
ped by a fmall body of men of thegreateft power that any 
tyrant ever pofifefled, ftill more unaccountably, of a beg- 
garly fugitive, became the maAer of thofe who had ex- 
pelled him. All, therefore, who remained in Syracufe, 
became flaves to a tyrant, who at the beft was of an un- 
gentle nature, and at that time exafperated by his misfor- 
tuaes to a degree of favage ferocity. But the beft and 
noft confiderable of the citizens having retired to Icetes, 
prince of the Leontines, put themfelvcs under his protec- 
tion, and chofe him for their general. Not that he was 
i>etter than the moil lavowed tyrants ; but they had no 
other refource ; and they were willing to rcpofe fome con- 
fidence in him, as being of a Syracufan family, and haviog 
an army able to encounter that of Dionyfius. 

In the mean time the Carthaginians appearing before 
Sicily with a great fleet, and being likely to avail them- 
selves of the difordered ftate of the ifland, the Sicilians, 
^ruck with terror, determined to fend an embafly into 
Greece, to beg ailidance of the Corinthians ; not oftly on 
account of their kindred to that people,t and the many 
fcrvices they had received from them on former occafions, 
but becaufe they knew that Corinth was always a patroneis 
of libc^rty and an enemy to tyrants, and that (he had en- 

fefledhimfelf of thecityof Syracule, and held it for the fpace of two 
years. Syracufe and ail Sicily being thus divided into parties and 
fafUons, Dionyfius theyonger, who h^d been driven from the throne 
takiDgadvantageof thele troubles, aiTembled fomeforeign troops; 
■nd having defeated Nyfaeus, who was then governor of Syracufe, 
Teinftated himfelf in his dominions. 

+ The Syracufans were a colony from Corinth, founded by Arthias' 
the Corinthian, in the fecond year of the eleventh Olympiad, feven 
hondred and thirtythree years before the Chriftian era. Sicily had 
bem planted with Phcenicians and other barbarous people, •astlw 
C^ians called them, above three hundred years bcCoix. 
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gaged in matiy confide rable 'Wars, not from a inot!ve x)( 
ambition or avarice, but to maintain the freedom and inde- 
pendency of Greece. Hereupon Icetes, whofe intention in 
accepting the command, was not fomuch to deliver Syra- 
cufe from its tyrants, as to fet up himfelf there in the fame 
capacity, treated privately with the Carthaginians, While 
in public he commended the defign of the Syracufans, and 
defpatched ambafladors along with theirs into Pelppennefiis. 
Not that he was defirous of fuccours from thence, but he 
hoped that if the Corinthians, on account of the troubles of 
Greece and their engagements at home, (hould, as it was 
likely enough, decline fending any, he might the more 
eafily incline the balance to the fide of the Carthaginians^ 
and then make ufeoftheir alliance and their forces, either 
againfl the Syracufans or their prefent tyrant. That fuch 
were his views, a little tim« difcovered. 

When the ambafladors arrived, and their bufmefs was 
known, the Corinthians, always accuftomed to give parti- 
cular attention to the concerns of tlie colonies, and efpecially 
thofe of Syracufe, fince by good fortune they had nothing 
tomoleft them in their own country, readily pafTed a vote 
that the fuccours (hould be granted. The next thing to be 
confidered was, who (hould be general ; when the magi- 
ftrates put in nomination fiich as had endeavored to didin- 
guifli themfelves in the ftate ; but one of the plebeians ftood 
up, and propofed Timoleon, the fon ofTimodemus, who as 
yet had no Ihare in the bufmefs of the commonwealth, -and 
wasfo far from hoping or wiftiing for fuch an appointment, 
that it feemed fomc god infpired him with the thought.; 
with fuch indulgence did fortune immediately promote his 
election, and fo much did her favor afterwards Hgnalize 
his a6lions, and add luftre to his valor ! 

His parentage was noble on both fides, for both his father 
Timodemus and his mother Demarifte were of the beft 
families in Corinth. His love of his country was remark^ 
able, and fo was themildnefsof his difpofition, faving that 
he bore an extreme hatred to tyrants and wicked men. 
His natural abilities for war were fo liappily tempered, that 
as an extraordinary prudence was feen in theenterprifes of 
his younger years, fo an undaunted courage diftinguiflied 
his declining -age. He had an elder brother, named Ti- 
inophaneS, who refembled him in nothing ; being rafli 
and indifcrcet of himfelf, and utterly corrupted bcfides, by 
'tl)epairioivfor fovereignty, infufed into hiiji by fome of 
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IBs' profligate acquaintance, ahd certain foreign ftldiers 
♦rhom he had always about him. He appeared to be im- 
petuous in war, and to court danger, which gave his coun«. 
frymen (uch an opinion of his courage and activity, that 
they frequently intruded him with the command of thte 
army. And in thefe matters Timoleon muCh aflfTfted him,by 
entirely concealing, or at leaft extenuating his faults, and 
magnifying the good qualities which nature had given him. 

In a battle between the Corinthians and the troops of 
Argos and Cleone, Timoleon happened to ferve among 
the infantry, when Timophanes, who was at the head of 
the cavalry, was brought into extreme danger ; for hit 
horfe being wounded, threw himamidft the enemy. Here- 
upon, part of his companions were frightened, and pref- 
cntly difperfcd ; and the few that remained, having to 
feht with numbers, with difficulty ftood their ground. 
Timoleon, feeing his brother in thefe circuitiftances, ran 
to his afliflance, and coveredliim as he lay, with his fliield, 
- and after having received abundance of darts and many 
flrokes of the word upon his body and his armor, by 
. great efforts repuHed the enemy, and faved him. 

Some time after this, the Corinthians apprehenfive that 
their city might be furprifed through fome treachery of 
their allies, as it had been before refolved to keep on foot 
four hundred mercenaries, gave the command of them t« 
Timophanes. But he having no regard to juftice or honor, 
foon entered into meafures to fubjedl the city to himfelf, 
and having put to death a number of the principal inhabit- 
ants without form of trial, declared himfcif abfolute prince 
of it. Timoleon, greatly concerned at this, and accounting 
the treacherous proceedings of his brother, his own misfor- 
tune, went to expoftulate with him, and endeavored to 
perfuade him to renounce this madnefs and unfortunate 
ambition, and to bethink himfelf how to make his-fellow 
^citizens fome amends for the crimes he had committed. 
But as he rejedled his fingle admonition with'difdain, he 
t«tumed a few days after, taking with him a kinfman> 
named -ffifchylus, brother to the wife of Timophanes, anid 
a certain footh&yer, a friend of his, whom Theoporapus 
calls Satyrus, but Ephorus and Timaeus mention by the 
name of Orthagoras. Thefe three (landing round himi 
-eameftly entreated him yet to liften to reafon and change 
liis mind. .Timophanes at iird laughed at them, and after- 
awards gave way to a violent paffion j upon wlridi, Timoleoa 

-Vol. n. M 
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ftepped adde, and flood weepin";, with his face oovered, 
while the other two drew their fwordSy and defpatched 
■hiiH in a moment.* 

The matter being foon generally known, the principal 
and mod valuable part of the Corinthians extolled Timo* 
icon's detedation of wickednefs, and that greatnefs of foul 
which, notwithftanding the gentlenefs of his heart ai>4 his 
aCe6lion to his relations, led him to prefer his country ta 
his family, andjuflice and honor to interest and advantage. 
While his brother fought valiantly for his country, he had 
faved him ; and flain him, when he had treacheroufly ea-* 
flaved it. Thofe who knew not how to live in a democracyy 
and had been ufed to make their court to men in power» 
pretended indeed to rejoice at the tyrant's death ; but at 
the fame time reviling Timoleon, as guilty of an horrible 
and impious deed, they created him great uneadnefs. Whe(t 
he heard how heavily his mother bore it, suid that (he ut- 
tered themofl dreadful wifhes and imprecations againfthiro, 
he went to excufe it and to confoie her ; but (he could not 
endure the thought of feeing him, and ordered the doors to 
be (hut againft him. He then became entirely a prey to 
forrow, and attempted to put an end to his life by abitainhig 
from all manner of food. In thefe unhappy circum(lance» 
his friends did not abandon him. They even added force 
to their entreaties till they prevailed on him to live. He 
determined, however, to live in folitude ; and accordingly 
he withdrew from all public affairs, and for fome years did 
not fo much as approach the city, but wandered about the 
mod gloomy parts of his grounds, and gave himfelf up to 
melancholy. Thus the judgment, if it borrows not from 
reafbn and philofoply fufficient (Irength and (leadinefs for 
action, is eafilyuolettled and depraved by any cafual com" 
mendation or difpraife, and departs from its own purpofes.ir 
For an action fliould not only bejuftand laudable in itielf* 

* Dtodorys, in the clrcumflanccs of this fad:, dififers from Pl«-> 
tarch. He tells us, tbat Timoleon having killed his brother in the 
^market place with his own hand, a great tumult arole amoog the 
citizens. To appeafe this tumuU, an alfembly was convened ; and 
in the height of their debates theSyracufan ambafladors arrived, de« 
manding a general : Whereupon diey unanimoiifly agreed to fend * 
Timoleon ; but firft let him know, that if he difcharged his duty 
there well, he fhould be confidered as one who had kUleda tyrant ; 
if not, as the murderer of his brother. Didder. Sicul. 1. xvi.c. lOk 
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but the principle from vrhich it proceeds, firm and im« 
moveable, in order that our conduft may have the fandlion 
of our own approbation . Otherwife, upon the completion 
of any undertaking, we (kail, through our own weaknefs, 
be filled with forrow and remorfe, and the fplendid ideas of 
honor and virtue, that led us to perfofm it, will vaniih ; 
juft as the glutton is foon cloyed and difgufted with the- 
lufcious viands which he had devoured with too keen an 
apperite. Repentance tarnifties the beft actions ; whereas 
the purpofesthat are grounded upon knowledge and reafon 
never change ; though they may happen to be difappoinl- 
ed of fucceis. Hence it was that Phocion of Athens, having 
vigoroufly oppofed the proceedings of Leofthenes,* which 
notwithftanding turned out much more happily than he 
expected ; when he faw the Athenians offering facrificeand 
elated with their vi<5tory, told them, be 'was glad of their 
fticce/sy but if it ivasto do over again hefbould give the 
fame cwnfel. Still Wronger was the anfwer which Arifti- 
des the Locrain, one of PJato*8 intimate friends, gave to 
Dionylius the elder, when he demanded one of his daugh- 
ters in marriage, / bad rather Jse the virgin in ber grave, 
than in thefalaceofa tyrant. And when DionyHus footi 
after put his fon to death, and then infolently afked him, 
'mhat be noyj thought as to the difpofal of bis daughter ? I 
amforty^ faid htyforvabatyou have done ^ but lam not forty 
for nvbat I faid. However, it is only a fuperior and highly 
accomplifhed virtue that can attain fuch heights as thefe. 

As for Timoleon's extreme dejeftion in confcquence of 
the late fii£t, whether it proceeded from regret of his broth* * 
ler's fate, or the reverence he bore his mother, it fo fhat- 
teredand impaired his fpirits, that for almofl twenty years 
he was concerned in no important or public affair. 

When, therefore, he was. pitched upon for general, and 
accepted as fuch by the fuffragcsof the people, Telcclides, 
a man of the greatefl power and reputation in Corinth, 
^exhorted him to behave well, and to exert a generous valor 
in the execution of his commifGon : For^ faid he, if your 
conduit be good ^ nve/halt coTifideryou as the defiroyer of a 
tyrant ; jf *<»^> as the murderer of your brother. 

While Timoleon was afFembling his forces, and preparing 
to fet fail, the Corinthians received letters from Icetes, 
which plainly difcovered his revolt and treachery. For his 

thet'ifcof Fhocion. 
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afnbafladors were no fooner fet out for Corinthy tiian he 
openly joined the Carthaginians, and a^ed in concert with 
them, in order to expel Dionyfius from Syracufe, and ufurp 
the tyranny himfelf. Fearing, moreover,, left he fiiould 
lofe his opportunity, by the fpeedy arrival of the army 
from Corinth, be wrote to the Corinthians to acquaint 
them " That there wa3 no occafion ifor them to put tliem.- 
** felves to trouble and expenfe, or to expcfe tnemfelves 
** to the dangers of a voyage to Sicily ; particularly, a3 
^' the Carthaginians would oppofe them, and were watch- 
*' ing for their ihips with a numerous fleet ; and that in- 
*' deed, on account of the flownefs of their motions, he 
" had been forced to engage thofe very Carthaginians to 
*' aflift him again ft the tyrant." 

If any of the Corinthians before were cold and indiffer- 
ent as to the expedition, upon the reading of thefe le^texy 
they were one and all io incenfed ^gainft Icetes, that they 
readily fupplied Timoleon with whatever he wanted, and 
united their endeavors to expedite his failing. 

When the fleet was quipped, and the foldiers provided 
with all that was neceflary, the priefteffes of Proferpiac 
had a dream, wherein, that goddefs and her mother Ceres 
appeared, to them in a travelling garb, and told tfaeiii» 
"That they intended to accompany Timoleon into Sicily." 
Hereupon the Corinthians equipped a facred galley, which 
they called the galley of the ^oddeffes, Timoleon himfelf 
went to Delphi, where he oflered facrifice to Apollo \ and» 
upon his deicending into the place where the oracles were 
delivered, was iurprifed with this wonderful occurrence : 
A wreath, embroidered wit?! crowns and images of vi6lo^ 
ly, flipped down from among the offerings that were huof 
up there, and fell upon Timoleon's head, fo that Apollo 
ftemed to fend him out crowned, upon that enterprife. 

He had feven fliips of Corinth, two of Corcyra, ^d.g 
tenth fitted out by the Leucadians, with which he put to fe^ 
It was in the night that he iet fail, and with a profperpus 
gale he was making his way, when oti a fudden the heaVenf 
teemed to be rent afunder, and to pour upon his Aiip a 
bright and fpreading flame, which foon formed itfelf into 
a torch, fuch as is ufed in the facred myfteries, and haying 
condu6led them through their whole courfe, brought them 
tp that quarter of Italy for which they defigned to fteer.Thc 
foothfayer declared that this appearance perfedlly agreed 
with the dream of theprleftefliiSj, andithat by this light frcn 
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heairen, the goddefles fliowed tbcmftlves intefeRed in iht 
iiiccefs of the expedition. Particularly as Sicily ivasfacred 
to Proferpine ; it being fabled tliat her rape happened 
there, and that the ifland was beftowed on her as a nuptial 
gift.* 

The fleet, thus encouraged with tokens of the divine fa- 
vor, very foon croified the fea, and|»ade the coaft of Italy. 
But the news brought thither from Sicily, much perplex- 
ed Timoleon, and diflieartencd his forces. For Icetes 
having bearen Diony/iuS in a fet battle,t and taken great 
part of Syracufe, had by a line of circumvallation, ihut up 
the tyrant in the citadel and that part of the city which is 
called thf ijland^ and befiegcd him there. At the fame 
time he ordered the Carthaginians to take care that Timo- 
leon fhould not land in Sicily ; honing, when the Corin- 
thians were driven off, without farther oppofition, to fliare 
the ifland with his new allies. The Carthaginians, ac- 
cordingly fent away twenty of their galleys to Rhegium, 
hi which wereambalTadors from Icetes to Timoleon, charg- 
ed^ with propofals, quite as captious as his proceedings 
them/elves j for they were nothmg but fpecious and artKiI 
wtfrds, invented to give a color to his treacherous defigns. 
They were to make an t)ffer, " That Timolieon might, if 
•* he thought propen go and aflift Icetes with his counfel, 
•• and ftare in his fuccefTes j but that he muft fend back 
••his fliips and troops to Corinth, fince the war was almoft 
•* finifhed, and the Carthaginians were determined to pre- 
** ^ent their pafTage, and ready to repel force with force." 
- The Corinthians, then, as foon as they arrived at Rhegi- 
um-, meeting with this enibafly, and feeing the Carthagini- 
ans riding at anchor near them, were vexed at the infuTt j a 
general indignation was exprefted, againft Icetes, and fear 
for the Sicilians,- whom they plainlv faw left as a prize, to 
reward Icetes for liis treachery^ and the Carthaginians for 

* The bride^ofn tnadea pir&nttothe brid«, the third day 
after the wedding, when, according to the modefty of thofe ancient 
times, the bride appeared fii& without a veil ; for which reaion the 
pre(ieRt was trailed ««Mca^.(;«Ti9^ifi»« - 

t Icetes ^dbig hinifelf in want of provirions, withdlrew from 
the (kfe of Syracufe towards his own country ; whereupon Dio- 
iiyiius marclied out and attacked his rear. But Icetes facing about, 
clefeated him, killed three ihoufand of his men, and purluing him 
iflto the city, got poIFcITion of part of it. Our author obferved a 
linle' below, that Syracufe being divided by fti:oag walls, was, as 
ic were, tn aifcmblage of-citicsi ' 

s MS- 
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affixing in fetting him up tyrant. And it feemed impoiGv 
ble for thei;n to get the better, either of the barbariang 
who were watching them with double their number o 
fhips, or of the forces of Icetes, which they had expedted 
would have joined them, and put themfeWes under theis 
command. • . . ^ 

Timoleon, on this oqcaAon, coming to an interview with 
the ambaiTadors and the Carthaginian commanders, mildly 
iaid, <* He would fubmit to their propofal," for what 
could he gain by oppofing them i *^ but he was defirous 
•* that they would give them in publicly before the people 
^ of Rhegium, ere he quitted that place, (ince it was a 
** Grecian city, and common friend to both parties. For 
** that this tended to his fecurity, and they themfelves 
*' would (land more firmly to their engagements, if the]|c 
*' took that people for witneflcs to them." 

This overture he made only to amufe them, intending, 
all the while to ileal a palTage, and the magiilrates oT 
Rhegium entered heartily into his fcheme; fur they wiflied 
to fee the affairs of Sicily in Corinthian hands, and dread* 
ed the neighborhood of the barbarians. They fummoned^ 
therefoF'e, an ailembly, and ^lut the gates, leii the citizens-, 
ihould go about any other bufmefs. Being convened, they 
made long fpeeches, one of them taking up the argument 
where another laid it down, with no other view ^lan to 
gain time for the Corinthian galleys to get under iau ; and 
mc Carthaginians were eafily detained in the alTembly, a» 
having no Aifpicion, becaufe Timoleon was prefent, and ife 
was expefted every moment that he would ftand up and 
make his fpeech. But upon fecret notice that the other gal- 
leys had put to fea,* and his alone was left behind, by the 
help of the Rhegians who preflTed clofe to the roftrum^ and 
concealed him aniongll them, he flipped through the crowds 
got down to the Ihore, and hoifted lail with all fpeed. 

He foon arrived, with all his veflels, at Tauromenium 
in Sicily, to which he had been invited fome time before^ 
and where he was now kindly received, by Andromachus^ 
lord of that city. This Andromachus was father to Ti- 
ma;us the hiilorian ; and being much the bed of all thei 
Sicilian princes of bis time, he both governed his own 
people agreeably, to the laws and principles of juftice, and' 

• The Carthaginiatis believed that the departure of thofeninegal- 
kp for Corinth had been agreed on between the officers of both par- 
luL^, aud that the tenth was left bebmd to carry Timoleon to Icctcs. 
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had ever avowed his averiion and enmity to tyrants. On 
this account he readily allowed Timoleon to make his city 
a place of arms, and jjerfuaded his people to cooperate 
with the Corinthians with all their force, in refloring lib- 
erty to the whole ifland. 

The Carthaginians at Rhegium, upon the breaking up 
of the aflembly, feeing that Timoleon was gone, were 
vexed to find themfelves outwitted ; and it afforded no fmall 
diverfion to the Rhegians, that FhctnidsLnsJiould complam 
9f any thing effe3ed by guile,* They difpatched, howev- 
er, one of their galleys with an ambaflador to Tauromeni- 
um, who reprefented the affair at large to Andromachiis, 
iniifting with much infolence and barbaric pride, that he 
ihould immediately turn the Corinthians out of his town % 
and at laft (bowing him his hand with the palm upwards^ 
and then turning it down again, told him, if he did not 
comply with that condition, the Carthaginians *would o'vet'-^ 
turn bis city^juft as he had turned bis band. Androma- 
chus only fmiled, and without making him any other anfwer 
Wretched out his hand, firfl with one fide up, and then the 
other, and bade him begone direSily, if be did not cboofe 
H bafue bisjbip turned uffide dotjun in the fame manner, 

Icetes hearing that Timoleon had made good his pafTage, 
was much alarmed, and fent for a great number of the 
Carthaginian gallevs. The Syracufans then began to defpair 
of a deliverance ; for they faw the Carthaginians mafters of 
their harbor,t Icetes poflefled of the city, and the citadel' 
in the hands of Dionyfius; while Timoleon held only bya- 
fmall border of the (kirts of Sicily, the httle town of Tau- 
romenium, with a feeble hope and an inconfiderable force,, 
having no more than a thoufand men, andprovifions bare- 
ly fumcient for them. Nor had the Sicilian (fates any con* 
ndence in him, plunged as they were in misfortunes, and^ 
exafperated agamft all that pretended to lead armies to their 
fuccor, particularly on account of the perfidy ofCallippus" 
aiid Pharax. The one was an Athenian, and the other a 
Lacedxmonian, and both came wkh profcflions to do great 
things for the liberty of Sicily, and for dcmolifhing the* 
tyrants ; yet the Sicilians foon found that the reign of former 
opprelFors was comparatively a golden age, and reckoned" 

* Frmu punica, ^hoioicizn fraud, kail pafTed into a proverb, 
f The Carthaginians had a hundred and fifty njen of war, fifiy 
tilDB£uid foot,, and ihrec hundred charicU. 
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thofe far more happy who died in fervitude than fuch al 
lived' to fee fo difmal a kind of freedom. EKpeding, there* 
fore, that this Corinthian deliverer would be no better 
than thofe before himi and that the deceitful hand of art 
would reach out to them the fame bait of good hopes and 
fairpromiies, to draw them into fubjeftion to a new maf- 
ter, they all, except the people of Adranumi fufpe^ted the 
deHgos of the Coriathian&^ and declined their propofals* 
Adranum was a fmall city, confecrated to the god Adra^ 
nus^^ who was held" in high veneration throughout all 
Sicily. Its inhabitants were at variance with each other i 
ibme calUncin loetet and the Carthaginians, and others 
^»plyingto 1 imoieon. Bothgenerals, ftriviog which flicmld 
get there firft, as fortune would have it, arrived about the 
fame time. But loetes had five thoufand men with hlm^ 
and Timoleon twelve hundred at the moft, whom he drew 
out of Tauromenium^ which was forty two miles and a 
h^f from Adranum. The firft day he made but a fhort 
march, and pitched his tents in good time. The next day 
he marched forward at a great pace, though the road was 
verv rugged, and towards evenmg was informed that Ice«^ 
tesnad juft reached the town, and was encamping befort 
it.. At the fame time his officers made the foremoft dxvi«. 
fion halt, to take fome refredmient, that they might be 
the more vigorous in the enfuing engagement. Tins; 
however, was agsunft the opinion of Timoleon, who en* 
treated them to march forward as fad as pofltble, and to 
atuck the enemy before they were put in order ; it being 
probable, now they were juftcome off their march, that 
they were employed in pitching their tents and preparing 
their fupper. He had no ioonergiven this order, than m 
took his buckler and put himfelf at the head of them, as 
leading them on to undoubted vidtory. 

His men, thus encauraged, followed him very cheer* 
fully, being now not ^ire thirty furlongs from Adranum^ 
As loon as they came up, they fell upon the enemy, who 
were in great confufion, and ready to fly at their 6iil ap- 
proach. For this reafon not many more than three hun- 
dred were killed, but twice a$ many were made prifoners^ 
and the camp was taken. 

Upon this the people of Adranum opened their gates to 
Timoleon, and joined his par^, declaring with terror and 

♦ This deity, by his injignia afterwards mentioned, (hould feefll-* 
lo be Man. His temple was guarded by a hundred dogs. 
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a/Ion iihrneiit, that during the battle, the facred doon of 
the temple opened of their own accord, the fpear of their 
god was ieen to (hake to the very point, and his face dropt 
with fweat. Thefe things did not foreHiow that victory 
only, but the future fitccefles, to which this difpute was a 
fortunate prelude. For feveral cities, by their ambafla- 
dors immediately joined in alliance with Timoleon i and 
Mamercus, iovereign of Catana, a warlike and wealthy 
prince, entered into the confederacy; But what was llill 
more material, Dionyfius himfelf, having bid adieu to 
hope, and unable to hold out much longer, defpifrng Ice* 
tes, who was fo Shamefully beaten, and admiring the bra*- 
very of Timoleon, offered to deliver up to him and the 
Corinthians boih himlelf and the citadel. 

Timoleon accepted of this good fortune fo fuperior to 
his hopes, and fent Euclides and Telemachus, two Corin- 
thian officers into the citadel^ as he did four hunc'.red men 
beOdes, not altogether, nor openly, for that was impolQ. 
ble, becaufe the encniy were upon their guard, but by 
/tealth, and a few at a time. This corps, then, took poil 
fedion of the citadel and the tyrant's moveables, with aU 
that he had provided for carrying on the war, namely, a 
good number of horfes, all manner of engines, and a vaft 
duantity of darts. They found alfo arms for feventy 
thoufand men which had been laid. up of old, and two 
thoufand foldiers with,Dionyrms,.who.n he delivered up 
along with, t^e (lores, to Timoleon. But the tyrant re* 
ierved his money to himfelf,. and having got on board a 
fhip, he failed with a few of his friends, without being 
perceived by Iceies, and reached the camp of Timoleon. 

Then it was that he fird appeared in the humble figure 
of a private man,* and, as luch, he was fent with one 
fhip and a very moderate fum of money, to Corinth ; he 
that was born in a fplendid court, and educated, as heir to 
the moft abfolute monarchy that ever exifted. He held it 
for ten years jf *^nd fpr twelve more, from the time that 

• DionyHus was bom to abfolute power, whereas moft other ty« 
nnis, Dionyfius the elder, for inftance, had raifed themfelves to it, 
•nd fomc from a mean condition. 

+ For he began his reign in the firft year of the hundred and third 
Olympiad, three hundred and fixtylix years before the Chriftiajt 
era. Dion took arms againfl him in the fourth year of the hundred 
and fifth Olympiad ; and he delivered up thje ciudcl to Timoleoi^ 
and was lent to Corinth, in tlic fiift year of Ui« hundred aodniati^ 
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Bion took up arms againft him, he was exercifed continu- 
ally in wars and troubles ; infomuch that the mifchiefi 
caafedby his tyranny, were abundantly recompenfed upon 
his own head in what he fufFered. He faw his fons die in 
their youth, his daughters deflowered, and his After, wh* 
was alfo his wife, exjpofed to the brutal lufls of his ene- 
mies, and then flaughtered with her children, and thrown 
into the fea ; as we have related more particularly in the 
life of Dion. 

When Dionyfius arrived at Corinth, there was hardly a 
man in Greece, who was not defirous to fee him and aif- 
courfe with him. Some hating the man, and rejoicing at 
his misfortunes, came for the p leafure of infulring him in 
his prefent diftrefs ; others, whofefcntiments, with refpcft 
to him, were fomewhat changed, and who were touched 
with compaflion for his fate, plainly faw the influence of 
an invifibleand divine power, difplayed in the affairs of 
feeble mortals. For neither nature nor art produced in 
(hofe times any thing fo remarkable as that work of for- 
tune,* which fhowed the man who was lately fovereign of 
Sicily, now holding converfation in a butcher's (hop at 
Corinth, or fitting whole days in a perfumer's ; or dnnk- 
ing tlie diluted wine of taverns ; or fqaabMing in the 
ftrects with lewd women j or direfling fenrale muficians in 
their Ringing, and difputing with them ferioufly about the 
harmony of certain airs that were fung in the theatre.f 

Some were of opinion, that he fell mto thefe unworthy 
amuiements, as being naturally idle, effeminate, and dif- 
folute ; but others thought it was aftroke of policy, and 
that he rendered hirafelf defpicable to prevent his being 
feared by the Corinthians ; contrary to his nature, afieft« 
ing that meannefs and ftupidity, left they fhould imagine 
Hie change of his circumfiances fat heavy upon him, and 
that he aimed at efhiblifhing himfelf again. 

Neverthelefs, fome fayings of his are recorded, by which 
it fliouldfeem that he did not bear his prefent misfortunes 
in an abje6l manner. When he arrived at Leucus, which 
Was a Corinthian colony as well as Syracufe, he faid, " He 
** found himfelf in a fituation like that of young men who 

* PlHtarch adds nor artf to give us to underftand that the tragic 
pttU-hid not reprefented fo fignal a cataftrophe, even io fable. 

f Some writen tell us, that the extreme poverty to which he was 
•tdttced, obliged htm to open a fchool at Corinth, where he exer- 
vifed ihaC tytrany over children which he coald no longer pra&icft 
0Yenaai. Qs. Tkfi. QumfiAs iii. 
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* had been guilty of feme mifdonoeanor. For as they coh- 
' verfe cheerfully , notwithftanding, with their bvcxtherH 
' but are abafhed at the thought of comiDg before their 
' fathers, fo he was afliamed of goiog to live in the moth^ 

* er citjr, and could pafs his days much more to his ikt«« 
' isfa^ion with them.'* Another time, when a certain 
[ranger derided him, at Corinth, in a very rude and fcorn- 
ill manner, for having, in the meridian of his power, tak« 




* vantage from Plato, when we bear in this manner fuch 
' a change of fortune V* Ariftoxenus the muHcian, and 
ome others, having inquired ** What was the ground of 
' his difpleafure againft Plato ?" He anfwered, " That 

* abfolute power abounded with evils ; but had this great 
' infelicity ajjove all the reft, that among the number of 

* thofe who call themfelves the friends of an arbitrary 
' prince there is not one who will fpeak his mind to him 

* freely ; and that by fuch falfe friends he had beea dC" 
' prived of the friendlhip of Plato.** 

Some one who had a mind to be arch, and to make 
aerry with Dionyfius, ihook his robe when he entered his 
partment, as is ufual when perfons approach a tyrant ; 
ind he, returning the jeft very well, bade him, " Dq 
' the fame when he went out, that he might not carry 
' offfome of the moveables.'* 

One day, over their cups, Philip of Macedon, with a 
und of fneer, introduced fome difcourfe about the odes* 

• Dionyfius, thccldcr, valued himfeU upon his poetry, but has been 
cnfuredasthc worftpoetin the world. Philoxeuus, wno washimfelf 
a excellent poet, attempted to undeceive him in the favorable opin- 
on he had of his own abilities, but was lent to the Quarries for the 
iberty he took. However, the next day, he was reliored to favor, 
,nd bionyfius repeated to him fome verfeshehadtakenextFaordiaary 
Mins witn, expefling his approbation. But the poet, inft«ad of giving 
t, looked round to the guards, and faid to theisi, very humoroufly, 

* Takcme back to the Quarries." Notwithftanding this, Dionyfiuft 
lifputed the prize of poetry at the Olympic games ; but thcf* he was 
lifted, and the rich pavilion he had toit, tomin pieces. He hadbet- 
er fuccefs, however, at Athens ; for he gained the priae of poetry at 
he celebrated feail of Bacchus. On this occafion he was in fuch xap*^ 
ures that he drank to exccfs ; and the debauch threw him into violent 
>ains ; to allay which, he aiiked for a foporative, and his phyficans 
ffixc him one. .that laid him idccp, out of which be never awaked. 
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and tragedies which Dionyfius, the eMer, left behfhd hhiK 
and pretended to doubt how he could find leifure for fuch 
works. Dionyfius anfwered imartly enough, " They were 
^* written in the time which you and I, and other happy 
** fellows fpend over the bowl." 

Plato did not fee Dionyfius in Corinth, for he had now 
been dead fome time. But Diogenes of Sinope, when he 
firft met him, addrefled him as follows : ** How little do^ 
•* thou defervc to live ! " Thus Dionyfius anfwered : " It 
*^ is kind in you to fympathize with me in my misfortunes.*' 
<< Doft thou think then," faid Diogenes, ** that I have any 
*' pity for thee, and that I am not rather vexed that fuch a 
*' ilave as thou art, and fo fit to grow old and die, like thy 
** father, on a tyrant's uneafy throne, (hould> inftead of 
•* that, live with us here in mirth and pleafure ?*' So that 
when I compare, with thefe words of the philofopher, the 
doleful exprefTions of Philidus, in which he bewails the 
fate of the daughters of Leptines,* " That from the great 
<< and fplendid enjoyments of abfolute power, they were 
** reduced to a private and humble nation," they appear 
tp^one the lamentations of a woman, who regrets her per- 
nnnes, her purple robes, and golden trinkets. This ac- 
count of the fayings of Dionyfius, feems to me neither 
foreign from biography, nor without its utility to fuch 
readers as are not in a hurry, or taken up with other 
concerns. 

If the ill fortune of Dionyfius appeared furprifing, the 
fuccefs of Timoleon was no lefs wonderful. For within 
fifty days after his landing in Sicily, he was mader of the 
citadel of Syracufe, and fent off Dionyfius into Pelopon- 
nefus. The Corinthians, encouraged with thefe advan- 
tages, fent him a reinforcement of two thoufand foot and 
two hundred horfe. Thefie got on their way as far as 
Thurium ; but finding it impra6licable to gain a paflage 
from thence, becaufe the fea was befet with a numerous 
■fleet of Cartiiaginians, they were forced to flop there 
and watch their oj^portunity. However, they employed 
their time in a very noble undertaking. For the Thu- 
rians, marching out of their city to war againft the Bni- 
tians, left it in charge with thefe Corinthian drangen^ 
who defended it with as much hpnor and integrity, as It 
it had been their own. 

* Leptines, as^ meatloned belew, was tyrant of ApoUoflia. 
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Mean time^ Icetes carried on the fiege of the citadel 
^ith great vigor and blocked it up fo clofe, that no pro- 
vifions could be got in for the Corinthian garrifon. He 
provided alfo two Grangers to alTaflinate Timolcon, and 
fent them privately to Adranum. That general, who nev- 
•cr kept any regular guards about him, lived then with 
the Adranites without any fort uf precaution or fufpicion, 
hy reafon of his confidence in their tutelary god. The 
«ifla(rms being informed that he was going to offer facri- 
iice, went into the temple with their poniards under their 
clothes, and mixing with thofe that ftood round the altaPy 
^ot nearer to him hy little and little. They were jufl go- 
ing to give each other the fignalto begin, when fomebody 
itruck one of them on the head with his fword, and laid 
him at his feet. Neither he that ftruck the blow kept his 
Itation, nor the companion of the dead man ^jhe former, 
with his fword in liis hand, Hed to the top of a liigh rock, 
and the latter laid hold on the altar, entreating Timoleon 
Co fpare his life, on condition that he difcov«red the whole 
matter. Accordingly, pardon was proroifed him, and he 
con fe fled that iie and the perfon who lay dead, were fent 
on purpofe to kill him. 

Whilfi he was making tliisronfoflion, the other man was 
brought down from the rock, and loudly protellcd, that he 
was guilty of no injuflice, for he only took righteous ven- 
geance on the wretch who had murdered his father in the 
city of Leontium.* And for the truth of this, he appealed 
to feveral that were there prefent, w ho all attefled the fame, 
and could not but admire the wonderful management of 
fortune, which, moving one thing by another, bringing to- 
gether the mod diflant incidents, and combining thofe 
•that have no manner of relation, but rather the greateft 
diflimilarity, makes fuch ufe of them, that theclofe of one 
procefs is always the beginning of another. The Corinthi- 
ans rewarded the man with a prefent of ten mtna^ becaufe 
his hand had cooperated with tlie guardian genius of Ti- 
moleon, and he had referved the fatisfa6lion for his private 
wrongs to the time when fortune availed herfelf of it to 
/ave the general. I'his happy efcape had effefts beyond the 
prefent, for it infpired the Corinthians with high expedia- 

♦ Hiflory can hardly aflord a flrongcr inftance of sn interfering 
Providence. 

Vol. lU N 
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tions of Timoleon, when they faw the Sicilians now rev- 
erence and guard hiniy as a man whofe perfon was facred, 
.and who was come as minider of the gods, to avenge and 
deliver them. 

When Icetes had failed in this attempt, and faw many 
of the Sicilians going over to Timoleon, he blamed him- 
felf for making ufe of the Carthaginians in fmall numbers 
only, and availing himfelf of their affiiiance as it were by 
ilealth, and as if he were alhamed of it, when they had 
fuch immenfe forces at hand. He fent, therefore, for Ma- 
go their commander in chief, and his whole fleet 5 who, 
with terrible jpomp, took pofleffion of the harbor with a 
hundred and fifty fhips, and landed an army of fixty thou- 
iand myen, which encamped in the city of Syracufe j info- 
much that every one imagined the inundation of barba- 
rians, which had been announced and expected of old, was 
jiow come upon Sicily. For in the many wai*s which they 
had waged in that ifland, the Carthaginians had never be- 
fore been able to take Syracufe ; but Icetes then receiving 
them,, and delivering up the city to them, the whole be- 
came a camp of barbarians. 

The Corinthians, who ft ill held the citadel, found them- 
felves in very dangerous and difficult circumftances ; for 
befxdes that they were in want of provifions, becaufe the 
port w^s guarded and blocked up, they were employed in 
iharp and continual difputes about the walls, which were 
.attacked with all manner ofmachines and batteries, and for 
the defence of which they were obliged to divide thcmfelves. 
Timoleon, however, found means to relieve them, by fend- 
ing a fupply of corn from Catana in fmall fifhing boats and 
little (kiffs, which watched the. opportunity to make their 
way through the enemy's fleet, when it happened to be 
feparated by a ftorm. Mago and Icetes no fooncr faw this, 
than they refolvcd to make themlelves mailers of Catana, 
. from which provifions were fent to the befieged ; and takinfj^ 
with them the beft of their troops,they failed from Syracufe. 
Leo, the Corinthian, who commanded in thecitadel, kavin|; 
obferved from the top of it, that thofe of the enemy who 
Hayed behind, abated their vigilance, and kept but an in- 
different guard, iuddenly fell upon them as they were dif- 
perfeii ; and killing feme, and putting the reft to flight, 
4jained the quarter called Achradina^ which was much the 
ftrongeft, and had fuffeied the leaft.from th« enemy ; for 
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Syracufe is an aflemblage, as it were, of towns.* Findings 
plenty of provifions and money there, he did not give up 
the acquifition, nor return into the citadel, but flood upou 
his defence in the Achradina^ having fortified it quite 
round, and joined it by new works to the citadel. Maga 
and Icetes were now near Catana, when a horfeman, dil- 
patched from Syracufe, brought them tidings that the 
Achradina was taken ; which ftruck them with futh fur. 
prife, that they returned in great hurry, having neither 
taken the place which they went againrt, nor kept that 
which they had before. 

Perhaps prudence and valor have as much right as for- 
tune to lay claim to thefe fucceflTcs ; but the event that 
next enfued, is wholly to be afcribed to the favor of for- 
tune. The corps of Corinthians that were at Thurium, 
dreading the Carthaginian fleet, which, under the com- 
mand of Hanno, oblerved their motions, and finding, at 
the fame time, that the fea for many days was ftormy and 
tempeftuous, determined to march through the country of 
the Brutians ; and partly by perfuafion, partly by force, 
they made good their paflTage through the territories of 
the barbarians, and came down-to Rhegium, the fea (lilL 
continuing rou|h, as before. 

TheCarthagmian admiral,not expelling the Corinthians 
would venture out, though it was in vain to fit ftill j and 
having perfuaded himfelf that be had invented one of the 
fineft ftratagcms in the world, ordered ihe mariners to 
crown themfelves with garlands, and to drcfs up the galleys 
withGrecian and Phoenician bucklers, f and thus equipped, 
he failed to Syracufe. When he came near the citadel, lie 
hailed it with loud huzzas and expredions of triumph, de- 
claring that Ite was juft come from beating the Connthian 

♦ There were four ; the IJjtc^ or the citadel, which was between 
the two ports ; Aikradxna^ at a little diftance from the citadel ; Ty. 
ci«, So called from the temple of Fortune ; and Ntabolis^ or the new 
city. To thefe fome eminent authors (and Plutarcn ic of t^c num- 
ber) add a fifth, which they call EpipoU. 

T As it feems ablurd to make meniion here of Phoenician buck- 
kn, fince they could be no token that the Greeks were beaten ; M. 
Dacier conjedures that the word f orixio'tv (hould not be taken for 
a Patronymic, nor written with a capital, but with a fimplc ^, and 
then it may fignif y gliftering zoith purple : So Plutarch, a little be* 
low, takes notice of avviiaq of^iioypa^it;. 

But it muft be acknowledged that the »«» before the fo»lUXl^s» 
ftands in the way of tbart corre^ion^ 
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tticcors, ^'hom he had- met with at fea, as they were en* 
deavoring at a paffage^ By this means he hoped to (Irike 
terror into ihe befieged. While he was acting this part> 
»he Corinthians got down to Rhegium, and as the coaft 
\vas clear, and the wind falling as it were rajraculoufly, 
promifed fmooth water wnd a fufe voyage, they imnjedi^ 
ately went aboard fiich barks and fifhing boats as they 
could find, and paflfed over ii*to Sicily with fo much fafcty, 
and in fuch a dead calm, that they even drew the horfes 
hy the reins, fwimmir.g by the fide of the veflTels. 

When they were all landed, and had joined Timoleon, 
he foon took Meflana ;♦ and from thence he marched in 
good order to S^racufe, dtjpending n>ore upon his good 
fortune than his forces, for he had not above four thou. 
land men with him. On the fir/l news of his approach, 
Mago was greatly perplexed and alarri.ed, and his fufpi.. 
vions were incieafcd on the following occaiions : The 
fliarfliei about SYrucure,t wliich receive a great deal of freih: 
water from the fpiings, and from the lakes ai>d rivers that 
difebarge themfelves there into the fea, have fuch abund- 
?Qce of eels, tliat there is always plenty for thofe that choofi^ 
to fifh for them. The common foldiers of both fides amufed 
themfelves promifcuoufly with that fport, at their vacant 
hours, and upon any cenation of arms* As they were all 
Greeks, and had no pretence for any private animoiity 
againrt each other,they fought boldly when they ^ict in bat- 
tle, and in time of truc^e they mixed together, and converftd 
familiarly. Bulied at one of thefe times in their common 
diverfion of fifhing, they fell into difcourfe,^ and ezpreiied 
their admiration of the convenience of the fea apd the fil- 
uation of the adjacent places. Whereupon, one of the Co- 
rinthian foldiers thus addrclfed thofe that ferved under 
icetes : ** Andean you, who are Greeks, reatiily confent to 
** reduce this city, fo fpacious in itfelf and blcil with fo mauy 
''advantages, into the power of the barbarians, and to bring 
*^the Carthaginians, the moft deceitful and bloody of them 
** all, into our neighborhood j when you ought to wiih that 
'* between them and Greece their were many Sicilies } Or 
" can you think that they have brought an armed force 
** from the pillars of Hercules and the Atlantic Ocean, and 

* Mejfana in the arxieiit Sicilian pronunciation ; now Mefiut, 
f There is ou': niorafs that is called Lyfmclia^ and another called' 

Syraco. From this lall the city took its name. 'Ihcfe motailei nufcl^ 

Ac ill pf Syraculq vc;ry uawholeiacKr 
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•* braved the hazards of war, purely to ere6la principality 
" for Icetes ; who, if he had had the prudence which bc- 
f* comes a general, would never have driven out'hk 
** founders, to call into his country the worft of its ene- 
^* mies, when he might have obtained of the Corinthians 
** and Timoleon any proper d«gree of honor and power.^ 

The foldiers that were m pay with Icetes, repeating their • 
difcourfes often in their camp, gave Mago,, who had long 
wanted a pretence to be gone, room to fufpe6l that he was 
betrayed. And though Icetes entreated him to ftay, and 
remonftrated upon their great fuperiority to the enemy, yet 
he weighed anchor, and failed back to Africa, rtiamefuUy 
and unaccountably fuffering Sicily to flip out of his hands* 

Next day, Timoleon drew up his army in order of bat- 
tle before the place ; but when heand his Corinthians were 
told that Mago was fled, and faw the«- harbor empty, they 
could not forbear laughing at his cowardice j ana by< way 
of mockery, they cauif dprolamation to be made about the 
city, promifing a reward to<any one that could give infor- 
mation where the Carthaginian fleet was gone to hide itfelf* 
Icetes, however, had ftill thefpirit to (land a farther fhock> 
and would not let go his hold, bet vigoroufly defended 
thofe quarters of the city which he occupied, and which 
appeared almoft impregnable. Timoleon therefore divid- 
ed his forces into three parts ; and himfelf with one of 
them made his attack Vy the river Anapus, where he was 
likely tomeet with^the warmeft reception^ ; commanding the 
fecond, which was- under Ilias the Corinthian, to begin 
their operations from the Acbradinai while Diharchus 
and Demaretiis, who brought- the lad reinforcement from. 
Corinth, fhou Id attempt the Efipola : So that feveral im- 
prcffions beint^ made at the fame time,- and on every fide 
theibldiersof Icetes^were overpowered, and put to flight. 
Now, that the city was taken by alTault, and fuddenly re- 
duced, ^upon the flight ot the enemy, we raayjuftJy impute 
to thebraveryof the troops, and the ability of theirgener- 
al j but that not one Corinthian was either killed or wound- 
ed, thefbrtune of Timoleon claims entirely to hcrfelf, wil- 
ling, asflie feems, to maintain a difputewith his valor, and 
that thpfc who read his (lory, may rather admire his happy 
fuccefs, than the merit of his anions. The fame of this 
{reat achievement foon overfpread not only Sicily and 
Italy, but in a few days it refounded through Greece ; fo 
that the city of Corinth^ which was in foxne doubt wUethftc 

3 N a 
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hs fleet was arrived in Sicily, was informed by the fatne 
nleflTengers, that its forces had made good their pafTage, 
and were viftorious. So well did their aifairs profper, and 
fo much luftre did fortune add to the gallantry of their 
exploits, by the fpeedinefs of their execution. 

Timoleon, thus mafter of the citadel, did not proceed 
like Dion, or fpare tlie place for its beauty and magnifi. 
cence ; but guarding againH: the fufpicions, which flrft- 
flandercd, and then dcliroyed that great man, he ordered 
the public crier to give notice, " That all the Syraaifans- 
•* who were willing to have a hand in the work, (hould 
** come with' proper inftruments to dellroy the bulwarks of 
J* tyranny." Hereupon they came one and all, coniidcTh 
ing that proclamation and that day as the furefl commenc- 
ment of their liberty ; and they not only demoliihed the- 
citadel, but levelled with the ground both the palaces and 
<he monuments of the tyrants. Having foon clearcd-thc 
■place, he built a common hall there for the featof judicft- 
twre, at once to gratify the citizens, and to ftow that a pop* 
ular government fhould be crefitcd on the ruins of tyranny. 

The city thus taken was found comparatively deftitue 
of inhabitants. Many had been Dain in the wars and inte^ 
tine broils, and many more had fled from the rage of the ty- 
rants. Nav, fo little frequented was the market place of 
Syracufc, that it produced grafs enough for the borfes to 
paftiire upon, and for the groonisto repofe themfclvesby 
them. The other cities, except a very f«jw, were entii-o def- 
crts full of deer and wild boars,und fuch as hadlcifure for 
it, often hunted'them in rhefuburbs and about the walls; 
while none of thofe that had poflefTed themfelves of caftles 
an4 flrong holds, could be pcrfuaded to quit them, or come 
down into the city> for they looked with hatred and horror 
upon the tribunals and otlier feats of government, asfo 
many nurfcries of tyrants. Timoleon and the Syracufans,. 
thciefore, thought proper to write to the Corinthians, to 
fend them a good number from Greece, to people Syra- 
rufc, bccanfe the land muft othcrwife lie uncultivated, and 
becaufc they expected a more formidable war from Afri- 
^-a, being informed that Mago had killed himfelf, and that 
the Carthaginians, provoked at his bad condudt in the ex- 
pedition, had crucitied bis body, and were toUefling great: 
forces for the invafion cf Sicily the enfuing fummer. 
Thelie letters dfTimoleon's being deliveied,the Syracufan 
embaUadors attended at the fame time, and begged of tbfc 
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Corinthians to take their city into their prote6lion» and to 
become founders of it anew. They did not, however^ 
hadily feize that advantage, or appropriate the city to them, 
fclves, but firft fent to the facred games, and the other great 
aifemblies of Greece, and caufed proclamation to be made 
by their heralds : *^ That the Corinthians having abolifhed 
«* arbitrary power in Syracufe, and expelled the tyrant, in- 
*^ vited all Syracufans and other Sicilians to people that 
" city, where they /hould enjoy their hberties and privi- 
** leges, and have the lands divided by equal lots among 
** them." Then they fent envoys into Afiaand the iflands, 
where they were told the greateft part of the fugitives wcro 
difperfed, to exhort them all to come to Corinth, where 
they fhould be provided with vcffels, commanders, and a 
convoy at the expence of the Corinthiansi to condudlthem 
fafe to Syracufe. Their intentions thus pubHflied, the 
Corinthians enjoyed the ju(h*ft praife, and tm Bioft diftin- 
guiflied glory,having delivered a Grecian city from tyrants^ 
fsLVcd it from the barbarians, and reftored the citiaens to 
their country. But the perfons who met on this occaiioa 
at Corinth, not being a fufficient number, delired that they 
might take others alovg with them from Corinth, and the 
reft of Greece, as new coloniih ; by which means, having 
made up their number full ten thoufand, they failed to 
Syracufe. By this time great multitudes from Italy and 
Sicily had flocked into Timoleon ; who finding therr num- 
ber, as Athanis reports, amount to fixty thoufand, freely 
divided the lands among them, but fold the houfes for a 
thoufand talents. By this contrivance he both left it in the 
power of the ancient inhabitants to redeem their own, and 
took occafion alfo to raife a fiock for the community, who 
had been fo poor in all refpedls, and fo little able to furnifh 
the fupplies for the war, that they had fold the very ftatues; 
after having formed a judicial procefs againd each, and 
pafTed fentence upon them, as if they had been fo man^ 
criminals. On this occalion we are told, they fpared ono 
Aatue, when all the refl were condemned, namely, that ot 
Gelon, one of their ancient kings, in honor of theman^ 
and.for the fake of the vidlory* which he gained over the 
Carthaginians at Hiraera. 

* He defeated Hsniilcar, who landed in Sicily, with three hun<- 
ind. thoiiOmd nun, in ihe fccond year of the fitveiUyfiftb Olympiad^ 
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Syracufe being thus revived, and rcpleniftied with fuch 9 
fiumber of inhabitants who flocked to it from all quarters, 
Timoleon was defirous to beftow the blefling of liberty oa 
the other cities alfo, and once for all to extripate arbitrary 
jg^overnmeitt out of Sicily » For this purpofe, marchhig 
into the territories of the petty tyrants, he compelled Icetes 
to quit the interefts of Carthage, to agree to demoliih his 
caftles, and to live among the Leontines as a private perfon. 
Leptines alfa> prince of ApoUonia and feveral other littlo 
towns, finding himfelf in danger of being taken, fiirren- 
dered, and had his life granted him, but was fent to 
Corinth : For Timoleon looked upon it as a glorious thing, 
that the tyrants of Sicily (houIcL be forced to live as exiles 
in the city which had colonized that ifland,* and fhould 
be feen, by the Greeks, in fuch an abject condition. 

After this, he returned to Syracufe to fettle the civil 
government, andtoedablifh the moft important and necef- 
iary laws,t along with Cephalus and Dmarchus, lawgivers 
fent from Corinth. In the meanwile, willing that the 
mercenaries (hould reap fome advantage from the enemy's 
country, and be kept from inaction, be fent Dinarchus and 
Demaretus into the Carthaginian province. Thefe drew 
feveral cities from the Punic intereft, and not only lived in 
abundance themfelves, but alfo raifed money, from the 
plunder, for carrying on the war. While thefe mutters 
were tranfa6ling, the Carthaginians arrived at Lilybseum, 
with feventy thoufand land forces, two hundred galleyS| 
and a thoufand other veflels, which carried machines ot war, 
chariots, vafl quantities of provifions, and all other (lores s 
as if they were now determined not to carry on. the war hf 
piecemeal, but to drive the Greeks entirely out of Sicily. 
For their force was fufficient to effedl this,.even if the Sici-. 
lians had been united, and much more ib, haraflfed as they 
were with mutual animofities. When the Carthaginian^ 
therefore found that their Sicilian territories were laid 

+ Among other wile inftitutions, he appointed a chief magiftnte 
to be chofen yearly, whom the Syracu fans caHed the Amphipotns of 
Jupiter Oiympius ; thus giving him a kind of facred cbarafter. Xhm 
nrfl 'fn/>A/^i7/uj was Commenes. Hence arofe the cuilom among thtt 
Syraculans to compute their years. by the rclpeftivc governments of 
thefe magiftrates ; which cuftoni continued in the time of Diodoru9* 
J^iculus, that isy in the reign of lAugiiftu*, above three hundiedl 
vears after the office of Anphipglui was fixil introduced. J^ioJaci 
SkuL Lxv^ c. a2» 
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wa/!ey they marched, under the comniand of AfdrubaL 
und Hamilcar, in great iury againfl the Corinthians. 

Information of tliis being brought direilly to Syracufe, 
the inhabitants were ftruck with fuch terror by that pro- 
digious armament, that fcarce three tlioufand, out of tea 
times that number, took up arms and ventured to follow 
Timoleon. The mercenaries were in number fpur thou- 
iaud, and of them about a thoufand gave way to their 
fears, when upon their march, and turned back, crying 
out, <' That Timoleon mu(l be mad or in his dotage, to 
*' ^o againd an army of feventy thoufand men, witli only 
f ' hve thoufajid foot and a thoufand horfe, and to draw 
'* his handful of men, too, eight days march from Syra* 
** cufe J by whicli means there could be no refuge for 
" thofe that fled, nor burial for thofe that fell in battle.'? 

Timoleon confidcred it as an advantage, that thefe 
cowards difcovered themfelves before the engagement ; 
and having encouraged tJie refl, he led them h&iUly to 
the banks of the Crimei'us, where he was told the Cartha^i* 
nians were drawn together. But as he was afcendingaa 
hill, at the top of which the enemy's camp and all their 
T&ft forces would be in fight, he met fome mules loaded 
with parfley ; and his men took it into their heads^ that 
it was a bad omen, becaufe we ufually crown the fepuK 
chres with pariley, and thence the proverb with refpe^ 
to one that is dang^roufly ill, Such a one bos need ofn^tb* 
ing but parfley. To deliver them from this fuperftition, 
aira to remove the panic, Timoleon ordered the troops to 
halt, and making a fpeech fuitable to the occafion, ob- 
ferved, among other things, ** That crowns were brought 
** them before ihe victory, and offered themfelves of tl^eir 
** own accord." For the Corinthians from all antiquity 
baving looked u^on a wreath of pariley as facred, crown- 
ed the victoi*s with it at the lithmean g^mes : In Timo- 
leon's time it waslliil in ufe at thofe games, as it is now 
at the N=emean, and it is but lately that the pine branch 
has taken its place. The general having addreifed his 
army as we have faid, took a chaplet of parfley, and 
crowned himfelf with it firfl, and then his officers and 
the common foldiers ^id the fame. At that inllant the 
fooChfayers obferving two eagles flying towards them, one 
of which bore a ferpent which he had pierced through 
VUh 2us tsdoas^ while the othec advanced with a loud aM 
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animating noife, pointed them out to the army, wht) alT 
Retook themfelves to prayer and invocation of the gods. 

The fummer was now begun, and the end of the month 
Thargelion* brought on the folftice ; the river then fend- 
ing up a thick mift, the field was covered with it at firft, 
fo that nothing in the enemy's camp was difcernible, only 
an inarticulate and coi^fufed noife which reached the fum« 
mit of the hill, (bowed that a great army lay at fome dif- 
tance. But when the Corintlrians had reached the top, 
and laid down their fhields to take breath, the fun had 
raifed the vapors higher, fo that the fog being collefled 
upon the fummils, covered tbem only, while the places be- 
low were all vifible. The river Crimefus appeared clearly, 
and the enemy were feen eroding it, firft wiih chariots 
drawn by four horfes, and formidably provided for the 
combat ; behind which there marched ten thoufand men 
with white bucklers. Thefe they conjedlurcd to be Car- 
thaginians, by the brightnefs of their armor, and the* 
fiowneis and good order in which they moved. They 
were followed by the troops of other nations, who advanc* 
fd in a confufed'and tumultuous manner. 

Timoleon obferving that the river put it in his power to 
engage with what number of the enemy he pleafed, bade 
his men take notice how the main body was divided by the 
Hream, part having already got over and part preparingto 
pafs it ; and ordered Demaretus with the cavalry to attack 
the Carthaginians and put them in confufion, before they 
had time to range themfelves in order of battle. Then 
he himfelf defcending into the plain with the infantry, 
formed the wings out of other Sicilians, intermingling a 
ftw ftrangers with them ; but the natives of Syracufe and 
the moft warlike of the mercenaries he placed about him- 
felf in the centre, and ftopped a while to fee the fuccefs of 
the horfe. When he faw that they could not come up to 
grapple with the Carthaginians, by reafon of the chariots 
that ran to and fro before their army, and that they wero 
obliged often to wheel about, to avoid the danger of hav- 

* Here wc fee the uncertainty of the Grecian months. The wri- 
ters on that fubjc^, Dionyfius of Halicarnaflus, for inftance (RoBh 
Antiqu. lib. i.) uke Thargtlion to be April. And yet here we aie 

told, the end of that month was near the folftice To fill tff fTSf 

»f«ftiira Si^tff £i%er «g«if, xai ^ij>o»r» /adh Ba^yji>iivn^ «yo(t»C 
t^owa^ ifiin cvtyimurQfrai^of, Hence it is, that Dacier vcaturei^ 
in this pkcei to traaflate it Jmc^ the fol^ce certainly bcin^ thaL 
aoAatbt 
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ing their ranks broken, and then to rally again and re- 
turn to the charge, fometimes here fometimes there, he 
took his buckler, and called to the foot to follow him, and 
be of good courage, with an accent thatfeemed more than 
human, fo much was it above his ufual pitch ; whether it 
was exalted by his ardor and enthufiafm, or whether (as 
many were of opinion) the voice of fome god was joined 
to his. His troops anfwering him with a loud fhout, and 
prefling him to lead them on without delay, he fent orders 
to the cavalry to get beyond the line of chariots, and to 
lake the enemy in flank, while himfelf thickening his firft 
ranks, fo as to join buckler to buckler, and caufmg the 
trumpet to found, bore down upon the Carthaginians. 
They fuftained the firft fliock with great fpirit j for being 
fortified with breaftplates of iron and helmets of brafs, 
and covering themfelves with large fliields, they could ea- 
sily repel the fpears and javelins. But when the bufinefs 
came to a decifion by the fword, where art is no lefs re- 
quifite than ftrengni, all on a fudden there broke out 
dreadful thunders from the mountains, mingled with long 
trails of lightning ; after \\iirch the black clouds, defcend- 
in<j from the tops of the hills, fell upon the two armies in 
a Itorm of wind, rain, and hail. The tempeft was on the 
backs of the Greeks, but beat upon the faces of the bar- 
barians, and almoft blinded them with the ftormy fhowers 
and the fire continually ftreaming from the clouds. 

Thefe things very much diftreffed the barbarians, par- 
ticularly fuch of them as were not veterans. The grcateft 
inconvenience feems to have been the roaring of the thun« 
der, and the clattering of the rain and hail upon their 
4irms, which hindered them from hearing the orders of 
their officers. Befides, the Carthaginians not being light, 
but heavy armed, as I faid, the dirt was troublefome t« 
them ; and, as thebofoms of their tunics were filled with wa- 
ter, they were very unwieldly in the combat, lo that the 
Greeks could overturn them with eafe j and when they 
were down, it was irapoflible for them, encumbered as they 
were with arms, to get up out of the mire. For the river 
Crimefus fwoln partly with the rains, and partly having its 
courfe (lopped by the vaft numbers that crolied it, had over- 
flowed its banks. The adjacent field, having many cavities 
and low places in it was filled with water which fettled there, 
and the Carthaginians falling into them, could not difen- 
,.gage themfelves without extreme difficulty. In (hort^ tbe 
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ftorm contiouing to beat upon them with great violence^ 
and the Greeks having cut to pieces four hundred men 
who compofcd their iirft ranks, their whole body was put 
f flight. Great numbers were overtaken in the field, and 
put to the fword ; many took to the river, and, joftling 
with thofe that were yet pafling it, were carried down and 
drowned. The major part, who endeavored to gain the 
hills, were flopped by the light armed foldiers, and flain. 
Among the ten thoufand that were killed, it is faid there 
were three thoufand natives of Carthage ; a heavy lots to 
that city ; for none of its citizens were fuperior to thefe, 
cither in birth, fortune, or character, nor have we any 
account that fo many Carthaginians ever fell before in one 
battle ; but as they moAly made ufe of Lybians, Spaniards, . 
and Nnmidians in their wars, if they loft a victory, it was 
at the expenfe of the blood of Grangers. 

The Greeks difcovered by the fpoils the quality of the 
killed. Tholie that ftripped the dead, fet no value upon 
brafs or iron, fuch was the abundance of filver and gold ; 
for they pafl'ed the river and made themfelves mafters of 
the camp and baggage. Manv of the prifoners were clan- 
deflinely fold by the foldiers, fcut five thoufand were deliv- 
ered in upon the public account, and two hundred chariots 
alfo were taken. The tent of Timoleon afforded the moft 
beautiful and magnificent fpedtacle. In it were piled all 
manner of fpoils, among which a thoufand breaflplates of 
cxquifite workmanfliip, and ten thoufand bucklers, were 
cxpofed to view. As there was but a fmall number to 
colledt the fpoils of fuch a multitude, and they found fuch 
immenfe riches, it was the third day after the battle before 
they could ereft the trophy. With the iirft news of the 
victory, Timoleon fent to Corinth the handfomeft of the 
arms he had taken, defirous that the world might admire 
and emulate his native city, when they faw the Unrtil tem- 
ples adorned, not with Grecian fpoils, nor with the un- 
pleafing monuments of kindred blood and domeftic ruin, 
but with the fpoils of barbarians, which bore this honor- 
able infcription, declaring the juftice as well as valor of 
the conquerors, *' That the people of Corinth, and Ti- 
** molcon their general, having delivered the Greeks who 
" dwelt in bicily, from the Carthaginian yoke, made this 
*' offering, as a grateful acknowledgment to'the gods." 

After this Timoleon left the mercenaries to lay wafte the 
Carthaginian province, and returned to Syracufe. By an 
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^edi^t pnblifhcd there he banifhed from Ski^ the tlioiifand 
hired fc^diers who deferted him before the battle, and 
obliged them to quit Syracufe before the fiin fet. Thefe 
wretches paffcd over into Italy, where they were treach- 
«roufly tlain by the Brntians. Such was the vengeance 
which heaven took of their pcrfidioufnefs. 

Neverthelefs, Mamercus, prince of Catena, and Icetes, 
cither moved with envy at the fuccefs of Timoleon, or 
dreading him as an impkroable enemy, who thought no 
taith was to be kept with tyrants, entered into league with 
the Carthaginians, and deiired them to fend a new army 
and general if they were not willing to lofe Sicily entirely. 
Hereupon, Gifco came with a fleet of feventy fljips, and a 
body of Greeks whom he had taken into pay. The Car- 
thaginians had not employed any Greeks before, but now 
they confidered them as tne braveft and moft invincible of 
men. 

On this occafion, the inhabitants of Meffena rifing with 
one confent, flew four hundred of the foreign foldiers, 
wliom Timoleon had fent to their afliftance ; and within 
the dependencies of Carthage, the mercenaries, command- 
"ed by Euthymus the Leucadian, were cut off by an ambuih 
«t a place called Hierae.* Hence the good fortune of Timo- 
leon became ftill more famous ; for thefe were fome of the 
xnen who with Philodemus of Phocis and Onomarchus, had 
broke into the temple of Apollo at Delphi, and were 
partakers with them in the facrilege.f Shunned as exe- 
-crable on this account, they wandered about Peloponnefus, 
where Timoleon, being in great want of men, took them 
into pay. When they came into Sicily, they were vi6lorious 
in all the battles where he commanded in perfon ; butaf- 
•fier the great ftruggles of the war were over, being fent upon 
■fcrvice where fuccors were required they perHhed by little 

• We do not find there was any place in Sicily called Hiera ; in 
■ all probability tbeieforey it (hould be read liieta ; for Stephanusdff 
Ufbib. mentions a cafile in Sicily of that name. 

+ Tht/acred ruir commenced on this occafiOn. The Amphi^iyons 
having condemned the people of Phocis in a heavy fine, for plun- 
dering the country of'Cyrrha, which Was dedicated to Apollo, and 
that people being unable to pay it, their whole country was judged 
forfeited to that god. Hereupon Philomelus, not Philodemus, cal- 
led the people together, and advifed them to fcize thetreafures in 
the temple of Delphi, to enable them to hire forces to defend them. 
lelves. This brought on a war that lafted fix years ; in the courfc 
' -of which moft of the facrilegious perfons .perimed miferably. 

Vol. II. "O 
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4nd litde. Herein avenging jufticc feems to have: beea' 
willing to make ufe of the profperity of Timoleon as an 
apology for its delay, taking care, as it did, that no harm 
might happen to the good from the punifhment of the 
wicked ; inibmuch that the favor of the gods to that great 
man, was no lefs difcerned and admired in his very lofles, 
than in his greatell fuccefs. 

Upon anyof thefe little advantages, the tyrants took oc- 
cafion to ridicule the Syracufans ; at which they were 
highly incenfed. Mamemis, for indance, who valued him-» 
felfon his poems and tragedies, talked in a pompous man- 
ner of the viflory he had gained over the mercenaries, and 
ordered this infolent infcription to be put upon the fhields 
yrhich he dedicated to the gods, 

Thefe fliield** with gold and ivory gay 
To our plain bucklers loft the day. 

Afterwards, whemTimoleon was laying fiege to Calauria, 
Icetes took the opportunity to make an inroad into the 
territories of Syracufe, where he met with confiderable 
booty ; and having made great liavcc, he marched back 
by Cfalauria itfelf, in contempt of Timoleon and the flen- 
der force he had with him. Timoleon fuffered him to pafe, 
and then followed him with his cavalry and light armed 
. foot. When Jcetes faw he was purfued he crofled the Da- 
myrias,t and. flood in a pofture to receive the eiiemy, on 
the other lide. What emboldened him to do this, was the 
difficulty of the paflTage, and the fleepnefs of the banks on 
both fides. But a itrange difpute of jealoufy and honor, 
which arofe among the officers of Timoleon, awhile de- 
cayed the combat ; for there was not one that was willing 
to go after another, but every man wanted to be foremoS 
in the attack ; fo that their fording was likely to be very 
tumultuous and diforderlyby their joftling each other, and 
preffing to get before. To remedy this, Timoleon ordered 
them to decide the matter by lot, and that each for this 
purpofe, ihould give him his ring. He took the rings and 
(hook them in the fkirt of his robe, and the firft that came 
up, happening to have a trophy for the leal, the young 
. officers received it with joy, and crying out, that they would 
not wait for any other lot, made their way asfaft as poflible 

* They were fhields that had been taken out of the temple.at 
.Delphi. -^ 

f Or the Laymyridf. ^ 
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through the river, and fell upon the enemy, who unable 
to fuftain the (hock, foontook to flight, throwing away 
their arms, and leaving a thoufand of their men dead upon 
the fpot. 

A few days after this, Timolcon marehed into the ter- 
ritory of the Leontines, where he took Icetes alive ; and 
his fon Eupolemus, and Euthymus, his general of horfc, 
were brought to him bound by the foldiers. Icetes and - 
his fon were capitally puniflied, as tyrants and traitors to 
their country. Nor did Euthymus find mercy, though 
remarkably brave and bold in action, becanfe ne was ac- 
cufed of a fevere iarcafm againft the Corinthians. He 
had faid, it feems in a fpeech he made to the Leontines, 
upon the Corinthians taking the field,* '* That it was no 
•* formidable matter, if the Corinthian dames were gone 
*«out to take the air." Thus the generality of men arc 
more apt to refent a contemptuous word than an unjufl 
•flion, and can bear any other injui7 better than difgrace. 
Every hoftiledeed is imputed to the neceffity of war, but 
fatirical and ceniorious expreflions are confidered as the 
effefts of hatred or malignity. 

When Timoleon was returned, the Syracufans brought 
the wife and daughters of Icetes to a public trial, who 
being there condemned to die, were executed accordingly. 
This feems to be the moft exceptionable part of Timoleon's 
conduf^ ; for, if he had interpofed, the women would not 
have fufiered. But he appears to have connived at it, and 
given. them up to the relentment of the people, who were 
willing to make fome fatisfa6tion to the manes of Dion, who 
expelled Dionyfius. For Icetes was the man who threw 
Arete the wife of Dion, his fifter Ariftomache, and his fon, 
who was yet a child, alive into the fea ; as we have re*. 
lated in the life of Dion.f 

• A verfe in the Medea of Euripides, quite altered in the feofc 
by the different punctuation. Medea (ays there, ver. 24. 

Mn f*OI Tl lAlfA-ll/IO-Stf .— — 

Inftead of which Euthymus pronounced it thus : 

f From this paflage, and another before, it feems as if the life of 
Dioa was written befaie this. And yet, in the life of Dion^ PluUt<;\v 
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Timol«on th^n marched to Catana i^ainft Mattbevcne 
who waited for bim in order of battle upon the banks oP 
the Abolu8.* Mamcrcus was defeated and put to iight» 
with the lofs of above two thoufand men, no fmaH'part of 
which confided of the Punic fuccors fent by Gifco. Here- 
upon, the Carthaginia;is defired b:ni to grant them peace> 
which he did on the following conditions : " That they 
*^ ftould hold only the lands within the Lycus ;+ that 
*^ they fhould permit all who defired it, to remove out of 
** their province, with their families and goods, and to 
" fettle at Syracufe ; and that they ftould renounce all 
" friendfhip and alliance with the tyrants. '*^ Mamercus 
reduced by this treaty to defpair, fet fail for Italy, with 
an intent to bring the Lucanians againft Timoleon and 
the Syracufans. But inflead of that, the crews tacking 
about with the galleys and returning to Sicily, deliverca 
up Catana to Timoleon j which obliged Mamercusto t^ie 
refuge at MeflTena, with Hippo, prince of tliat city. Timo* 
leon coming upon them, and inverting the place both by 
fea and land, Hippo got on board a (liip, and attempted 
to make his efcape, but was taken by the Meffenians them^ 
ielves j who expofedhira in the theatre; and calling their 
children out of the fchools, as to the fineft fpe^acle in the 
world, the punifliment of a tyrant, they firft fcourged hini^ 
and then put him to death. 

Upon this, Mamercus furrenderedhimfelf to TimdeMii, 
agreeing to take his trial at Syracufe, on condition that 
Timoelon himfelf would not be his accufer. Being con* 
ducted to Syracufe, and brought before the people, he at-. 
tempted to pronounce an oration which be had coinpoied 
Ipng before for fuch an occafion ; but being received with - 
noifc and clamor, he perceived that the aifembly wcro 
determined to fhpw him no favor. He, thereforcj threw 
off his upper garment, ran through the theatre, and dafhcd 
his head violently againft one of thefteps^ with a defign to 

{peaks, as if this was written firft. For there, he fays, As we fun^ 
ivriuen in Oe life of Timoleon. In one of them, therefore, if not in 
both, thofe references muft have been made by the librarians, ao 
cording to the difterent arder in which thefe lives were placed. 

* Ptolemy and others call this river Alabus^ Alabis, or Atabon. It 
is near Hybl?, between Catana and Syracufe. 

+ Plutarch probably took the name of this river as he found itia 
Brodorus ; but other hiftorians call it the Halycus. Indeed, tht 
Carthaginians might pofTibly give it the oricatalafpinttc ha^ wbic^ 
iigniAes oo moretban lb© wV\ck.tht. 
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kill himfelf ; but did not fucceed according to his wifli, 
for he was taken up alive, and fufFered the punifhment of 
thieves and robbers. 

In this manner did Timoleon extirpate tyranny, and put 
a period to their wars. He found the whole ifland turned' 
almoil wild and fava^e with its inisfortuiies, fo that its 
very inhabitants could hardly endure it, and yet he fo civ- 
ilized it again and rendered it fo defirable, thatdrangefrs' 
came to fettle in the country, - from which its own people 
liad lately fled ; the great cities of Agrigentum and Gela, 
which, after the Athenian war, had been facked and left 
jdefolate by the Carthaginians, were now peopled again ; 
the former by Megellus and Pheriftus from Elea, and the 
latter by Gorgus from the iile of Ceos, who alfo coUefted 
and brought with him fome-of the old citizens. Timoleon 
not onlyaflured them of his- proteftion, and of peaceful 
days to fettle in, after the tempefts of fuch a war, but cor- 
dially entered into their neceflities, and fupplied them with 
every thing, fo that he was even beloved by therii as if he 
had been their founderr-'Nay,«to that degree did he enjoy 
theaf¥e6lionsof the Sicilians'in general, that no war feemed- 
concluded, no laws enabled, no lands divided, no political 
regulation made, in a proper manner, except it was revifed 
and touched by him : He was the maftcr builder who put 
the laft hand to the work, and beftowed upon it a happy 
elegance and perfcftion*-^' Though at that time Greece* 
boaded a number of great men, wha^e achievments were- 
highly diftinguifhed, Timotheus (for inftance) Agefilaus, 
Pelopidas, and £pam)nondas, the laft of v^hom Timoleon 
principally vied with, in the courie of glory, yet we may- 
difcern in their a6tions a certain labor andftraining, which- 
diminifhes their hiftre, and fame of them have afforded- 
room for cenfure^-and been followed with repentance j 
"whereas. there is not one action of Timoleofi (if we except 
the extremities he proceeded to in the cafe of his brother) 
to which we may not, with TimaeuS) apply that plilTage of 
Soph9cks,> -w 

— — WhatT^nKj, or what Iffve,- 

Placed the f»ir parts in this harmonious' whcrle. 

For, as the poetry of Antimachus^ ahd the portraits of 

♦ Antimachus was an epic poet^ who -flourifhed in the diys of 
Socrates and Plato. He wrote a poem called' the ThcbiaJ. Quia,. 
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Dionyfius,* both of them ColophonianSy with all Utimt 
nerves and ftrength one finds in them, appear to be too^ 
much labored, and fmell too much of the lamp ; whereas 
the paintings of Nicomachusf and the verfes of Horner^ 
befide their other excellencies and graces, feem to have- 
been ilruck off with readinefs and eafc 5 fo, if we compare 
the exploits of Epaminondas and Agefilaus, performed 
with infinite pains and difiiculty, with thofe of Timoleon^ 
which, glorious as they were, had a great deal of freedom 
and eafe in them, when we confider the cafe well, we fiiall' 
conclude the latter, not to have been the work of fortune 
indeed, but the effefts of fortunate virtue. 

He himfelf, it is true, afcribed all his fuccefles to fortuoe. 
For when he wrote to his friends at Corinth, or addreflecL 
the Syracufans, he often faid, he was highly indebted to 
that goddefs, when flie was refolved to fave Sicily, for 
doing it under his name. In his houfe he built a chapel 
and offered facrifices to Cbanccyt and dedicated the houfe 
itfclf to Fortune ; for the Syracufans had given him one of 
the beft houfes in the city, as a reward of his fervices, and 
provided him, befides, a very elegant and agreeable retreat 
in tJie country.- In- the country it was that he fpent moft of 
his time with his wife and children, whom he had fcnt for 
from Corinth 5 for he never returned home ; he took no 
part in the troubles of Greece, nor expofed himfelf to 
public envy, the rock which great generals commonly fplil 
upon in their infatiable purfuit^ of honor and power, but 

tilian (x. 1.) fays, he had aforce and folidity, together with an ele- - 
vation of flyle, and had the fecond place given hiitt by the gram- 
marians, after Homer ; but as he failed in the paflions, in the difpo» 
f>tion of his fable, and in the eafe and elegance of manner, though he ' 
wa4 fecond, he was far from coming near the firft. 

♦ Dionyfius was a portrait painter. Plin, xxxv. lO. 

+ Pliny tells u^, " Nicomachus painted with a fwift as well M - 
** mafterly hand ; and that his pieces fold for as much as a Urwn was 
'» worth." Ariftratus, the tyrant.of Sicyon, having agreed with him 
for a piece of work which fecmed to require a confiderable time, 
Nicomachus did not appear till within a few days of that on which ' 
he had agreed to finifh it. Hereupon the tyrant talked of punifh- 
ing him : but in thofe few days he completed the thijag in an ad- 
mirable manney, and entirely to his fatisfafVion. 

J when the ancients afcribe any event to fortune they did not 
mean to deny the operation of the Deity in it, but only to exclude 
all human contrivance and power. Ana in events afcribed to chance^ 
they might poflibly mean to exclude the agency of all rational b«- 
i(»gs, whetlicr human or divine. . * 
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hie remained in Sicily^ enjoying thcbkffingslieliad e{hibli(b« 
cd ; and of which the greateft of all was, to fee fo many cities 
and fo many thoufands of people happy through his meant. 

But fince, according to the comparifon of Simonidcsg . 
OfKry republic muft have fbme impudent flanderer^ jud aa 
every lark mufl have a crt(k on its head, fo it was at Syra* 
cufe ; for Timoleon was attacked by two demagogues, 
Laphyftius and Demxnetus. The firft of thefe having de«< 
manded of him fureties that he would anfwer to an indi^. 
ment which was to be brought againft him, the people be- 

fm to rife, declarmg they would not fuffer him to proceed, 
ut Timoleon ftilled the tumult, by reprefenting, <* That 
^ he had volnntarily undergone fo many labors and dan^ 
*' gers, on purpofe that the meaneft Syracufan might have 
«* recourie, when he pleafed, to the laws." And when 
Demaenctus, in full aifembly, alleged many articles againft 
bis behavior in command, he did not vouchfafe him any 
anfwer j he only faid, " He could not fufficiently exprew 
** his gratitude to the gods, for granting his reque^, in 
*^ permitting him to fee all the Syraaifans enjoy the lib* 
•< erty of faying what they thought fit/' 

Having then confeflTedly performed greater things than 
any Grecian of liis time, and been the only man that re« 
adized thofe glorious achievements, to which the orater« 
of Greece were conftantly exhorting their countrymen in 
the general aflemblies of the dates, fortune happily placed 
him at a diftance from the calamities in which the mother* 
country was involved, and kept his hands unftained with 
its blood. He made his courage and condu6l appear in his 
dealings with the barbarians and with tyrants, as well a» 
his juftice and moderation wherever the Gredcs or their 
friends were concerned. Very few of his trophies coft 
his fellow citizens a tear^ or put any of them in mourn- 
ing ; and yet, in lefs than eight years, he delivered Sicily 
from its inteftine miferies and diilempers, and reftored it 
to the native inhabitants. 

After fo much proiperity, when he was well advanced in 
years, his eyes began to fail him, and the defe^^ increafed 
lb faft, that he entirely loft his fight. Not that he had done 
any thing to occafion it, nor was it to be imputed to the 
eaprice of fortune,* but it feems to have been owing to a 

♦ Plutarch here hints at an opini<)n which was very prevalent 
MDODg .the Pagans, that If any perfon was fignally favored widv 
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fiimily weaknefs and diforder, which operated together^ 
with the courfe of time. For feveral of his relations are 
laid to have loll their (ight in the fame manner, having it 
gradually impaired by years. But Athanis tells us, not* 
withftandin^, that during the war with Hippo and Mamer. 
cus, and while he lay before Millse, a white fpeck appear, 
ed on his eye, which was a plain indication tnat blindneft 
was coming on. However, this did not hinder him from 
continuing the fiege, and profecuting the war, until he got 
the tyrants in his power. But, when he was returned to 
Syracufe, he. laid down the command immediately, and 
excufed himfclf to the people from any farther fervice, as 
he had brought their auffairs to a happy conclufion. 

It is not to be wondered, that he bore his misfortune' 
without repining.; but it was really admirable to obfervc 
the honor and re^edt which the Syracufans paid him 
when blind. They not only vifited him conftantly them- 
felves, but brought all ftrangerS who fpent fomc time: 
amongft them, to his houfe in the town, or to that in the 
country, that they too might have the pleafure of feeing 
the deliverer of Syracufe. And it was their joy and their 
pride that he chofe to fpend his days with them, and dc- 
fpifed the fplendid reception which Greece was prepared- 
to give him, on account of his great fuccefs. Among the 
many votes that were paflTed, and things that were done in 
honor of him, one of the moft ftriking was that decree 
of the people of Syracufe, ** That whenever they (hould 
*' be at war with a foreign nation, they would employ a 
** Corinthian general." Tiieir method of proceeding, too, 
in their affemblies, did honor to Timoleon ; for they 
decided fmaller matters by themfelves, but confulted him 
in the more difficult and important cafes; On thefe occa* 
fions he was conveyed in a litter through the market place 
to the theatre ; and when he was carried, in, the people 
falutcd him with one voice, as he fat. He returned the 
civility, and having paufed awhile to give time for their, 
acclamations, took cognizance of the affair, and delivered 
his opinion. The apTembly gave their fanftion to it, and 
then his fervants carried the litter back through the thea*. 
tre>; and the people having waitedon him out with loud ap«i 

fecccfs, there would fome misfortune happen, to counterbalance it« • 
Ttis they imputed.io the covv of lomc malignant demon. 
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piaufcs, defpatched the reft of the public bufincfs without 
him. 

With fo much refpe6l and kindnefs was the old age of 
Timoleon cherifhed, as that of a common father ! and at 
laft he di«d of a flight illneft cooperating with length of 
years.* Some time i>eiiig^ given the Syracafans to prepare 
for lus funeraJ, and for the neighboring inhabitants and 
ftrangcrs to alienable, the who4e was conducted with great 
magnificence. The bier, fiimptuoufly adorned, was carrS- 
t!d by young men /elected by the people, over the ground 
where fhc palace and caftle of the tyrants ftood, before 
they were deraoliihed. It was followed by many thou- 
fands of men and women, i-n the moft pompous folemnity^ 
crowned with garlands and clothed in white. The la» 
mentations and tears, mingled with the praifes of the de- 
ceafed, jfhowed that the honor now paid him was not a 
matter of courfe, or compliance with a duty enjoined, but 
the teflimony of real forrow and finccre affeftion. At laft, 
the bier being phiced upon the funeral pile, Demetrius, 
who had the loudeft voice of all their heralds, was direft^ 
ed to make proclamation, as follows : ** The people of Sy* 
" racufe inter Timoleon the Corinthian, the fon of Timx)* 
" demus, at the expcnfe of two hundred mina j they hod- 
** or him, moreover, through all time with annual games, 
** to be eclebrated with performances in mufic, horie rac- 
** inff, and wreftling ; as the 'man who deftroyed tyrants, 
•• fubdued barbarians, repeopled great cities which lay 
<» defolate, and redored to the Sicilians their laws and 
♦•^ privileges." 

The b^y was interred, and a monunaent erefted for him 
in tlie market place, which they afterwards furrounded 
with porticos and other buildings fuitable to thepurpofe, 
and then made it a place of exercife for their youth, under 
the name of Timoleonte^m. They continued to make ufe 
of the form of government and the laws that he eftabliflied, 
and this enfured their happinefs for a long courfe oj 
years, t 

* He died th« bft year of tke htsodied and tenth Olympiad, tkno 
faucidred and thirty five years be£o»e the Chriftbn era. 

t This profperity was interrupted about thirty ytears after, by 
tlic cracitm o£ Agatbocles. 
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PAULUS jEMILIUS. 

\VhEN I firft applied myfelf to the writing of thcfe 
lives, it was for the fake of others, but I purfue that ftudy 
for my own fake ; availing myfelf of hiftory as of a mir- 
ror, from Mihich I learn to adjufl and regulate my own 
conduct. For it is like living and converfing with thcfe 
illuftrious men, when I invite, as it were, and receive 
them, one after another, under my roof ; when I confider 
boio great and ivonderful they *were,^ and fcleft from 
their adtions the mod memorable and glorious* 

Ye gods ! what greater pleafure ? 

What HAPPIER ROAD TO VIRTUE? 

Democritus has a poAtion in his philofophy,t utterly 
falfe indeed, and leading to endlefs fuperftitions, that there 
are phantafms, or images, continually floating in the air, 
fome propitious, and fome unlucky, and advifesus to pray, 
that fuch may ftrikc upon our fenfes, as are agreeable to 
and perfective of our nature, and not fuch as have a ten- 
dency to vice and error. For my part, indead of this, I 
fill my mind with thefublime images of the bed and great- 
ed men, by attention to hidory and biography ; and if I 
contract any blemidi or ill cudom from other company 
which I am unavoidably engaged in, I correal and expel 
them, by calmly and difpaflionately turning my thought} 
to thefe excellent examples. For the fame purpofc, I now 
put in vour hands the lifeof Timoleonthe Corinthian, and 
that of >ggmilius Paulus, men famous not only for their 
virtues, but their fuccefs; infomuch that they have left 
room to doubt, whether their great achievements were not 
more owing to their good ibrtune than their prudence. 

Mod writers agree, that the i^milian family was one of 
the mod ancient amoiig the Roman nobility ; and it is 



-Horn. II. xxiv. ver 629, 



+ Democritus held that vifible objcfts produced their image in 
the ambient air, which image produced a fecond, and the fecond a 
third ftill lefs than the former, and fo on till the laft produced its 
counterpart in the eye. This he fuppofed the procefs of the z&, of 
▼ifion. But he went on to what is infinitely more abfurd. He 
maintained that thought was formed,* according as thofe images 
ilruck upon the imagination ; that of thefe there were fome good 
and fome evil ; that the good produced virtuous thoughts in 1U| 
tnd the cy'd the contrary. 
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■». 
aflerted, that the founder of it, who alfo left it his furname, 
was Mamercus* the fon of Pythagoras the philofopher,f 
who, for the peculiar charms and gracefuhiefs of his elo- 
cution was called ^milius ; fuch, at reaf^,is the opinion of 
thofe who fay that Numa was educated under Pythagoras. 

Thofe of this family that diftinguiftied themfelves,j: 
found their attachment to virtue generally bleffed with 
fuccefs. And notwithflanding the ill fortune of Lucius 
Faulus at Cannae, he fbowedonthat occafion both his pru* 
dence and his valor. For, when he could not diffuade 
his colleague from fighting, he joined him in the combat, 
though much againfl his will, but did not partake with 
him in his flight ; on the contrary, when he who olunged 
them in the danger, deferred the field, Paulus (tood his 
ground, and fell biavely amidft the enemy, with his fword 
in his hand. 

This Paulus had a daughter named -Emilia, who was 
married to Scipio the Oreat, and a fon called Paulus, 
whofehiftory I. am now writing. 

At the time he made his appearance in the world, Rome 
abounded in men who were celebrated for their virtues and 
other excellent accomplishments ;|| and even among thefe 
^milius made a dillinguifhed figure, without purfuing the 
fame ftudies, or letting out in the fame track, with the 
young nobility of that age. For he did not exercife him- 
felf in pleading caufes, nor could he ftoop to falute, to fo- 
licit and carefs the people, which was the method that moft 
men took who aimed at popularity. Not but that he had 
talents from nature to acquit himlelf well in either of thefe 
refpe6ls, but he reckoned the honor that flows from valor, 
from juftice and probity, preferable to both ; and in thefe 
virtues he foon furpalTed all the young men of his time. 

The firft of the great offices of ftate for which he was a 
candidate, was that of <p</i/^, and he carried it againft 
twelve competitors, who, we are told, were all afterwards 

♦ See ihe life of Numa. 

+ He is called Pythagoras the philofopher, to diflinguifti him 
from Pythagoras the famed wreftlcr. 

J From Lucius jtmilius, who was conful in the year of Rome 
two hundred and feventy, and overcame the Volfcians, to Lucius 
Paulus, who was father to Paulus iflmiHus,and wh6fell at Cannae, 
in the year of Rome five hundred and thirtyfcvcn, there were many 
of thole JEmilii renowned for their viftories and triumphs. 

y In that period we find the Scmpronii, the Albinii the Fabit 
Maximi, the Marcelli, the Scipios, the Fulvii, Sulpitii, Cethegi^ 
JdctelU I a&d other great and excellent men. 
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confuls. And when he was appointed one of the atqrtirs^ 
whom the Romans employ in the infpe6lion and care of 
divination by the flight of birds, and by prodigies in the air> 
he ftudied fo attentively the ufagcs ot his country, and ac- 
quainted himfelf fo perfeftly with the ancient ceremonies 
of religion, that what before was only cbnfidered as an hon- 
or, and fought for on account of the authority annexed to 
it,* appeared in his hands to be one of the principal arts. 
Thus, he confirmed the definition which is given by fomc 
philofophers, Tlat religion is the Jcience of ^woHbipfing 
the gods. He did every thing with Ikill and application j 
he laid afide all other concerns while he attended to this, 
and made not the leaft omiflion or intiovation, but dif- 
puted with his colleagues about the fmalleft article, and 
mfiftcd, that though the Deity might be fuppofed to be 
merciful, and willing to overlook fome neglea, yet it w'as 
dangerous for the rfate to connive at and pafs by fuch 
things. For no man enjer began his attempts agai'nJI go*D- 
ernment ijuitb an enormous crime ; and the relaxing in tie 
fmalleft matters^ breaks do*wn the fences of the greateft. 

Nor was he lefs exaft in requiring and obferving die 
Romafi military difcipline. He did not ftudy to be popu* 
lar in command, nor endeavor, like the generality to make 
one commiflion the foundation for another, by humoring 
and indulging the foldier)' jf but as a prieft inftrudls the 
initiated with care in the facred ceremonies, fo he explain- 
ed to thofe that were under him the rules and cudoms of 
war ; and being inexorable at the fame time, to thofe that 
tranfgrefled tlicm, he reeftabliihed his country in its for- 
mer glory. Indeed, with him, the beating of an enemy 
was a matter of much lefs account, than the bringing of 
his countrymen to ftrift difcipline ; the one feemingto be 
tJie neceflary confequence of the other. 

During the war which the Romans were engaged in with 
Antiochus the Great,J in the ea(t, an'd|| in which their 

* Under pretence that the aufpiccs were favorable or otberwife, 
the augurs had it in their power to pioinotc or put a ftop to any 
public affair whatever. 

+ The Roman foldiers were, at the fame time, citizens, who had 
votes for the great employments, both civil and military. 

J The war with Antiochus the Great, king of Syria, began abottt 
the year of Rome five hundred aud fixtyone, twentyfour yeart af- 
ter the battle of Cannae. 

II The Conful Glabrio, and after him the two Scipios ; thecldfer | 
of whom was content to fcrve a$ Heutcnant undct his brother. 

Liv, 1. xxxvli. 
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fnoft fexpcrienced officcfs were crtiplo^tid, another broke 
orut in the weft. There was a general revolt in Spain ;♦ 
and thither ^milius was fent, not with fix Vigors only, 
like other ^r<r/or/, but with twice the number; which 
feemed to raife his dignity to an equality with the confular. 
He beat the barbarians in two pitched battles, f aftd kiUed 
thirty thoufand of them ; which fuccefs appears to have 
been owing to hrs generalfhip in choofing his ground, and 
-attacking the enemy while they were palling a river ; for 
by thefe means his army gained an eafy victory. He made 
himfelf mafter df two hundred and fifty cities, which vol- 
-iintarily opened their gates ; and having eftablifhed peace 
throughout the province, and fecured its allegiance, here- 
turned to Rome, not a drachma richer than he went out. 
*He never indeed was defirous to enrich himfelf, bat lived 
in a generous manner on his own eftate, which was fo far 
irom being large, tliat after his death, it was hardly fuffi. 
' cicnt to anfwer his wife's dowry. 

His firft wife was Papiria, the daughter of Papirius Mafo, 
a man of confular dignity. After he had lived with her a 
long time in wedlock he divorced her, though (he had 
brouglit him very fine children ; for ftie was mother to the 
illuftrious Scipioand to FabiUs Maximus. Hiftory does not 
■acquaint us with the reafon of this feparation ; but with 
Tcfpeft to divorces in general, the account which a certain 
Roman, who put away his wife^ gave of his own cafe, feems 
to be a juft one. When his friendy remonftrated, and afked 
him, Was Jbe not chaftef Was fie not fair ? Was /be not 
fruitjulf he held out his fhoe, and faid, Is it not bandfome T 
Is it not ne*ix> f.ytt none knoivs ivbere it ^wrings bim, btit 
he that nvears it. Certain it is; that men ufually repudiate 
their wives for great and vifible faults ; yet fometimes alfo 
a peevifhnefs of temper or incompliance of manners, fmall 
and frequent diftafles, though not difcerned by tlie world, 
produce the moft incurable averfions in a married life.f 

♦ Spain had been reduced by Scipio Nafka. 

+ Livy, xxxvti. 57, f peaks only of one battle, in v^hich Paul us 
^miltus forced the intrenchiXients of the Sptniards, killed eighteen 
thoufand of them, snd made three hundred |>ri(oncr$. 

J The very ingenious l>r. Robetlfon mentions this fivqucncy of 
divorces as one ^f the neecflary reafons for introducing the Chriuian 
religion at that period oftimc when it wai publifliedto the world. 
•* Divorces," fays he, *« on very flight pretences wcrepermitted both 
** by the OrMk and Roman Icgiilators. And though the pure manners 
«• of thofe republics reftraiii^ fbr Ibme Hitie the operation of tmcK 

Vol. lU ^ 
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^mllius, thus feparated f rom Papiria, married a fecoml 
wife, by whom he had alfo two fons. Thcfe he brought 
up in his own houfe ; the fons of Papiria being adopted 
into the greateft and moft noble families in Rome, the elder 
by Fabius Maximus, who was five times conful, and tlie 
younger by his coufm german, the foti of Scipio AfncanuSy 
who gave him the name of Scipio. One of his daughters 
was piarried to the fon of Cato, and the other to i^lius 
Tubero, fi man of fuperior integrity, and who of all the 
Romans, knew bed how to bear poverty. There were no 
lefs than fixteen of the -ffilian family and name, who had 
only a fmall houfe, and one farm amongft them ; and in 
this houfe they all lived with their wives and many children. 
Here dwelt the daughter of ^milius, who had been twice 
conful,. and had triumphed twice, not afham^d of her hut 
band's poverty, but admiring that virtue which kept him 
poor. Very different is the behavior of brothers ana other 
near relations in thefe days ; who, if their poflTeflions be 
not feparated by extenfive countries, or at lead rivers and 
'bulwfirks, are perpetually at variance about them. So 
much in(lru6lion does hiuory fudged to the coniideration 
of thofe who are willing to profit by it. 

When iEmilius was created conful,* he went upon an 
expedition againft the Ligurians, whofe country lies at the 
foot of the Alps, and who are alfo called Liguftines ; a bold 

** a pernicious inftitution ; though the virtue of private p«r{bii8 fcl- 
(( doyi abufed the indulgence that the legidator allowed them, yet 
** no Cooner had the e(labli(hment of arbitrary power and the pio- 
. <* grefs of luxury vitiated the tafteof men, than the law with regard 
*^ to divorces was found to be amongft the worft corruptions dnt 
<* prevailed in that abandoned age. The facility of feparations itn« 
«( dcred m^j-ried perl'ons carelefs of pradifingor obtaining thofe vir* 
«« tues which render domeftic Tifc eafy and delightful. The educa- 
** tion of tiicir children, as the parents were not mutually endaicd 
«« or infeparably connefted, was generally dii'regaTded,as each parent 
** cohfidered it but a partial care, which might with equal juftice de- 
•* volve on the other. Marriage, inftead of reftraining, added .to the 
*• violence of irregylar defire^ and under a legal title became the vil- 
** eft, and moft (hamelcfs proftitution. From all thefe caufes the 
** married ftate fell into dilreputation and contempt, and it became 
• •* neceffary to force men by penal laws into a fociety where they 
. ■* expe£^ed no fecure or lafting happinefs. Among the Romans 
** domeftic corruption grew of a fudden to an incredible height. 
'** And perhaps in the hi/lory of mankind we can find no pandld 
.'* to the undifguifed impulity and licentioulhefs of iMl^ It 
..*< was in good time therefori:, Sec. Sec, 

*, It was the year following that he x^ent againft (he Li,^tfcs. 
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nhd hiartial people that learnt the art of war of the Romans, 
by means ot their vicinity. For they dwelt in th« extremi- 
ties of 'Italy, bordering upon that part of the Alps which 
is wafhed py the Tufcan fea, juft oppofite to Africa, and ' 
were mixed with the Gauls and Spaniards who inhabited 
the coaft. At that time they had likewife fome ftrength at 
fea, and their corfairs plundered and deftroyed the mer- 
chant fhips as far as the Pillars of Hercules. They had an 
army of forty thoufand men to receive ^^milius, who came 
but with eight thoufand at the moft. He engaged them, 
however, though five times his number, routed llfcrti en- 
tirely, and ftiut them up within their walled towns." When' 
they were in thefe circumftances, he offered them reafbn- 
able and moderate terms. Fbr the Romans did not choofe ' 
utterly to cut off the people of Liguria, whom they confid- 
ered as a bulwark againrt the Gauls, who were always hov- 
ering over Italy. The Ligurians, confiding ini^miliiis, 
delivered up their (hips and their towns. He only razed 
the fortiii(?ations, and- then delivered the cities to them a- 
gain ; but he carried off their (hipping, leaving them not 
a veffel bigger than thofc^with three banks of oars ; and he 
fet at liberty aiiumber of prrfoners whom they had made* 
both at fea and land, as well Romans as Grangers. 

Sueh were thcmemorable anions of hisfirS confuKhip. 
After which- he often expreflfed his defire of being ap- 
pointed again tu the fame high office, and even (lood can- 
dtdate for it ^ but, meeting with a repulfe, he folicited it 
no more^ Ihftead of that he applied himfelf to the dif- 
oharge of his function as augur^ and to the education of 
his fons, not only in fuch arts as had been taught in Rome, 
and thofe that he had learnt himfelf, but alfo in the gen- 
teeler arts of Greece. To this purpofe.he not only enter- 
tained mafters who could teach them grammar, logic, and 
rhetoric, but fculpture alfo and painting, together wjth 
fuch as were (killed in breaking and teaching horfes and 
dbgs, and were to in(lru6l them in riding and hunting. 
When no pubtic affairs hindered him, he himfelf always 
attended their (Indies and exercifes. In (hort, he was the - 
tao^ indulgent parent in Rome. 

As to public affairs, the Romans were then engaged in ' 
a warwithPerfeus*,-kingof the Macedonians, and they 

* This fecond Macedonian war with Perfeus began in ths year" 
oFRcMne five handred and eighty two, a hundred and fixtyinns- 
-yetn before the ChrKilan era. 
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imputed it either to the incapacity or cowa^rdice of their. 
I^enerals,* that the advantage was on the enemy's fide. For 
they who had forced Antiochus the Great to quit the red 
of A(ia,t driven him beyond Mount Taurus, confined him 
to Syria, and made him think bimfelf happy, if he could, 
purchafe his peace with fifteen thoufand talents i% they who 
had latclv vanquilhed king, Philip in Theflaly,'! and de- 
livered the Greeks from the Macedonian yoke ; in fhort, 
they who had iubdued Hannibal, to whom RQ king could, 
be compared either-for valor or power, thought it an in- 
tolerable thing to be obliged to contend withrerfeu$ upoa- 
equal termSy.asif ^^ could bean adverfary able to cope- 
with them,who only brought into the field the poor remains 
of his father's routed forces. In this, however, the Romans 
were deceived ;. for they knew not that Philip, after hi^ 
defeat, had raifed a.much more numerous and better dif- 
ciplined army than he had before. It may not be amifs. 
to explain this in a few words, beginning at thq fpuntai^ 
head. Antigonus,^ themoft powerful among the geoeniu* 
and fucccflocs of Alej^ander, baying gained for himfelf an4 
hi^ defcendants the title of kin^ hada fon namM Dqme-^ 
trius, who was father to AntigonuSx furnamed Ganatuu 
Gonatus had a fon nqjmed Demetrius,who ^JLttr a fbort reigo,^ 
left a young fon called PkUip. The Macedonian nobiU^ 
dreading the confufion, often confequent upoa a mino4pity». 
fet up Anti&;onus, CQufin to the decked king, ^nd gave 
him nis widow, the mother of Philip, to wife. At &i) 
they made him only regent and general, but afterwards 
finding that he was a moderate and public fpinted "vwv. 
they declared him king. He it was thajt had the name^T 

* Thofe generals wev P. Lucioius CrafTus, after him A. HoiltU* 
vs Mancinus, and tken Q. Martius Fhilippu^, who dragged ^ 
war heavily on during the three years of their coiifulfbip. 

+ Seventeen ycara Eeforc. 

t Livy lays twelve thoufand, which wexc to be paid in twelve- 
ye^, by a thoufafid talents a year. 

it Tfcis fervice was performed by Quinftius Fltmipins, who defeat* 
ed Philip in Theflaly, killed 8oe>o of his men upon the fpot, took 
{fC9o prifoners, and after hii vi^ry caufed proclamation to bft. 
luode by an lieiald at the Illhraean Gaxnes, that Greece was free. 

^ This Antigoaus killed £umenes, and took Babylon from Se^ 
leucus ; and when his ion Demetrius had overthrown Ptolemy's, 
ileet at Cyprus, fae, the firft of aU Alexander's fucceflbrS| prtfuiptd-. 
to wei^r a diadem* vid afTumed tl^ title.of king. 
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Dofon* bccaufe he was always promifing but never per- 
formed what he promifed. After him, Philip mounted 
the throne, and, though yet but a youth, foon ftiowed 
himfelf equal to the greateft of kings, lo that it was believed 
he would reftorethe crown of Macedon to its ancient dig- 
nity, and be the only man that could flop the progrefs of 
the Roman power, which was now extending itfelf over 
all the world. But being beaten at Scotufa by Titus Fla- 
minius, his courage funk for the prefent, and promifing to 
receive fuch terms as the Romans (hould impofe, he was 
clad to come off with a moderate fine. But recollefling 
himfelf afterwards, he could not brook the diftionor. To 
reign by the courtefy of the Romans, appeared to* him* 
more fuitable to a flave, who minds nothing but his pleaf- 
ures, than to a man who has any dignity of fentiment, and 
therefore he turned his thoughts to war, but made his pre- 
parations with great privacy and caution. For fuffering 
the towns that were near the great roads and by the fea, 
to run to decay, and to become half defolate, in order 
that he might be held in contempt by the enemy, he col- 
lefted a great forcein the higher provinces ; and filling 
the inland places^ the towns, andxaflles, with arms, mon- 
ey, and men, fit for fcrvice, without making any (how of 
war, he had- his troops always in readinefs for it, like fo 
many wreftlett trained and cxercifed in fecret. For he had 
in his arfenal^ arms f^r thirty thoufand men, in his garri- 
fons eight millions of Ineafures of wheat, and money in his 
coffers to defray the charge of maintaining ten thoufand 
mercenaries for ten years, to defend his country. But he 
had not the fatrsfaftion of putting thele defigns in execu- 
tion ; for he died of grief and a broken heart, en difcov- 
ering that he had^unjuftly put Demetrius, his more worthy 
fon, to death,t in confequence of an accufation preferred 
by his other foti,,Perfeus. 

Perieus, who furvived him, inherited together with the 
crown, his father's enmity to the Romans ; but he was not 
e^qualto' fucii k burden, gn account of the littlenefs of his 
capacity and th^ meannefs of his manners ; avarice being 
f he principal of the many paffions that reigned in his dif- 
tcinpe;red hairt. -It is even iaid, that he was not the fon of 
Philip, but that ^he wife of that prince took him, as ioori* 

♦ Do/on fignifies will give, 

+ This ftory is findy einbcUilhcd in D>. Young's tragedy of thcr 
Brothers. • 
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as he was born, from his mother, who was a fempfh-efs oF 
ArgoSy named Gnathaenia, and pafled him upon her huf* 
baiul as her own. And the chief reafon of liis compafTing 
the deatli of his brother feemed to have been his fear that 
the royal houfe, having a lawful heir, might prove him to 
be fuppoiititious^ But though he was of luch an abjedl and 
ungenerous dii^ofition, yet elated with the profperpus fit- 
uation of his anairs, he engaged in war "with the Romans, 
and maintained the confli^ a long while, repuliing feveral 
of their fleets and armies, commanded by men of confular 
dignity, and even beating fome of them. Puhlius Licinius 
was the firfl that invaded Macedonia, and him he defeated. 
in an engagement of the cavalry,* killed two thouiand five 
hundred of his bed men, and took fix hundred prifoners. 
He furprifed the Roman fleet which lay at ancbco: at Or. 
meum, took twenty of their (lore fhips, funk the reft thm^ 
were loaded with wheat, and madehimfelfmafter, befides, 
of four galleys which bad eac^ five benches, of oar$. Ha 
fought alfo another battle, by which he droves back the- 
conlul HoAilius, who was attempting to enter his king- 
dofii by Eliimia ; and when the fame general was dealing, 
in by the way of Theifaly, he prefented himfelf before 
him, but theitoBQan did not choofetoilandthe encounter. 
And as if this war did not fufficiently eiuplov hixq, or the 
Romans alone were not an enemy refpeaahle enough, he 
went upon an expedition againft the paxdaniaos, iiji which 
he cut in pieces ten thouTand of tjiem, and brought off- 
V^k^ch booty. At tlie fame time, he privately fqlicited the 
Gauls, who dwell near the Danube, a,nd who. are called 
Baflarnac. — Tbcfe were a warlike people, and flrong incav-^ 
^Iry. He tried the Illyricins too, hoping to bring them^ 
<o join him by means of Gcntius their lung ; and it was 
ifeported tliat the barbarian^ had taken his money, under 
promife of making an inroad into Italy, by the Jawer Ga^ 
along the coaU of the Adriatic, t 

* Livy has given us a dcfcripVion of this aflion 9t die end of hik 
forty fecond book. Pericus oifered peace to thofo he had beaten 
upon aseal'y conditions as it he himfelf had been overthrown, but 
the Romans refufod it : They made it a rule, indeed, never to make 
peace v^hen beaten. The rule proved a -wife o;ie fpr that people, 
hut can never be univerfally adopted. 

■fe-He praftifed alfo with Eumenes kingof Bithynia, and caufed re- 
prcfenUtions to be niado to Antiochus kingof Syria, that the Romans 
w«rf equally cocnics tt all kings : But Eumfiiies dcmaadiog'^fiftiea . 
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When this news was brought to Rome, tlie people 
thought proper to lay afide all regard to intered and folic^ 
itation in the choice of their generals, and to call to the 
command a man of underftandii^y fit for the direction of 
i;reat affairs. Such was Paulus ^milius, a man advanced 
m years indeed, (for he was about threefcore) but ilill in 
his full itrengthi and furxounded with young ions and fons 
in law, and a number of other con/iderable relations and 
friends, who all perfuaded him to H(len to the people, that. 
c;alled him to the confulfliip. At firfl h^ received the offer 
of the citizens very coldly, thoqgh they went fo far as to 
court and even to entreat him ; for he was now no longer 
ambitious of that honor : But as they daily attended at ni$ 
gate, and loudly called upon him to mak« his appearance 
in the forum^ he was at length prevailed upon. When he 
put himfelf among the candidates, he lopkednot like a man 
who fued for the confulfhip, but as one who brought Aic«< 
cefs along with him : Anaavhen, at the requed of the cit- 
izens, he went down into the Qampi4S Martiiis, they all re- 
ceived him with fo ei>ttre a confidence and fuch a cordial 
regard, that upon their creatinfi; h\in ccaAiI ihe^ iecon4 
time, they would npt fui£&r the Tots tobe caQ fbr tl>e pro* 
vinces,'^ as ufua], Wt voted hiviimiPP^iiatelytli^ direction 
of the war in Maeedonia. It is laid, th^t after the peopk 
had appointed ]}im commander in chi«f- againd Ferfeus, 
^nd condui^ted him home in a very fplendid mfmner, ht 
found his daughter Tertia, wl>o w^s yet but a child, in 
tears. Upon this he took her in his arms, aod aflced her 
*< Why flie wept ?" T.h« girl e«bra«»ng avd kilSng him, 
faid, " KnowyoH not then, father, that,, Perfeus is dead ^'' 
n>eaning a little dc^ of that name, which ihe had brought 
up. To which i^miiius replied, ^* It is a lucky incident, 
** child, I accept the omen." This particular is related. 
by Cicero in his Treatiie on IJlhuin^Mn, 
■ It was the cudom for thofe.tl^t were appointed to the 
confulfliip, to make tljeir acknowledgments to the people 
in an agreeable fpcech from the roflrum \ ^milius havmg 
aflembled the citizens on this occafion, told them, ** He 
•* had applied for his former confulthip, bccaufe he wanted. 

hundred talmts, a ilop was put to the negotiation. The very trrat-^ 
iug, however, with Pericns, oocahoned an inveterate hatred be- 
tween the RomaBs and their old friend £uincuet \ but that batutl.. 
was of no fer\'icc to Perieus. 
* Xjvy iays thacoatrary. 
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*'^ command ; but in this, they had applied to him', be- 
**'caure they wanted a commander : And therefore, at" 
^*'prefent, he did not hold himfelf obliged to them; If 
"they could have the war better directed by another, he' 
"would readily quit the employment ; but if they placed^ 
" their confidence in him, he expe6led thfey would not in- 
«' terfere with his orders, or propagate idle reports, but 
'• provide in filence what was neccflary for the war : For, 
*• if they wanted to command their conunanders, their- 
** expeditions would be more ridiculous than ever." It is' 
not eafy to exprefs how much reverence this fpeech pro- 
cured him from the citizens, and what high expectations' 
it produced of the event. They rejoiced that they had 
palled by the fmooth tongued candidates, and made choice 
of a general who had fo much freedom of fpeech and fuch 
dignity of manner. Thus the Romans fubmitted, like: 
fervants, to reafon and virtue, in order that they imght 
one day rule, and become mafters of the world. 

That Paulus ^miliu8,when he went upon the Macedo-- 
nian expedition, had a profperous voyage and journey, and' 
arriyed with fpeed and fafety in the camp, I impute to his' 
good fortune ; but when I confider how the war was con- 
ducted, and fee that the greatnefs of his courage, the ex- 
cellence of his coufifelsy the attachment of his friends, his* 
prefciic« of mind and happinefs in expedients in times of 
danger, all contributed to his fuecefs, I cannot place his' 
great and di-ftinguifhed a^ion&to any account but his own. 
Indeed, the avarice of Perfeus may poffibly be looked upon 
as a fortunate circumstance for i^milius ; (ince it blaued' 
and ruined the great preparations and elevated hopes of the 
Macedonians, by a mean regard to money. For the Ba** 
ftarnae came, at his requeft, with a body of ten thoufand' 
horfe,* each of which had a foot foldier by his fide, and 
they all fought for hire j men they were that knew not how 
to- till the ground, to feed cattle, or to navigate (hips, but 

♦ Livy (xliv. a6 ) has well defcribed thU horfeman and his foot* 
foldier. He'iaySi "There came ten thoufand borfe, aiid a&^naiiy 
" foot, who kept pace with the horfe, and when any of the cavalry. 
" were unhorfed, they mounted, and went into the ranks," " They 
were the fame people with thole defcribed by Caefar in the firll 
lK>ok of his Commentaries, where he is giving an account of Ario* 
viEu&'s army. As foon as Perieus had intelligence of the approach 
of the Baftamae, he fent Antigonus to congratulate Clondicut dwii/ 
king. Clondicus raade.anfwer, that the £aul» could not march « • 
iicp farther without money ; which Perfeus ia his avarice aod ill 
policy refufed to advance. 
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whofe foleprofeifibn ^ad employment was to fight and to 
cpnqiier. Whe^ thefe pitched th«ir tents in Medica, and 
mingled with the king's forces, who beheld them tall in 
tbeir perfons, ready beyond expreffion at their exercifes,. 
lofty and fiUl of menaces agaiaCi the enemy, the Macedo- 
aians were infpired wkh f refit courage, and a (Irongopin-^ 
ion, that the Romans would not be able to Hand againfl 
thefe mcrcenari€;s, biu be terrified both at their looks and 
at their (Irange and a^pnifhing motions. 

After Perfeiis had filled bAS people with fach fpirits and 
hopes, the barbarians demanded of him a thoufand piecesi 
of gold for every officer ; but the thoughts of parting witK 
fucli a ium almoft turned ht» brain, and in the narrownefs 
of his heart he refufed it, and broke off the alliance $ as if 
he had not been at war with the Romans, but a (lewauxl for 
them, who was to give an exa6t account of his wbole expenf. 
es to thofe whom he was a^ing ^gainli. At the iame time^ 

* We agree with the editor of the former £n§li(h tranflation, that 
the original here is extremely corrupted and very difficultto be reftor* 
ed ; and that it lieems improbable that the Romans fhould havean ar* 
my of a bundled thosfand men in Macedonia. But the improbabili- 
tv ksfiezu, if we confider that Paul us uKmili us applied on this occ»- 
(v>D to the allies, efpcciailv the Ach«aaa, for what fofces t^ could, 
fpare, and if we take in thoie that a£^ed on board the Rcwum fleet*. 
^BDtliui} indeed, juft befon the bacUei exprefits ]n» appn^ea&ons 
fcom the enemy's (uperiority of numh^rs { and it is iim that he had 
nooe to depend upon but the Romans, who were comparatively few* 
As for his Qrecim sallies, he could not place much conhdeqce in thpi|' 
bccauie it was tii^r intered that the kingdum of Macedou (hou^d. 
^aiid ; and, in h(k, when that fell, ievcrc tribvin^s were ^t vp ia 
Greece, and the fhadow of liberty, whiph remained to it, was loft. 

Xliat tranflation, however, has given a turn to the paiTage quitei 
different from the fenfe that may be gatheped from the Greek, and* 
the whole contejrt. It runs thus — For though he had made fuch vaft 
ff9parah9Tis, though he had immev m the treafury Jitjicient te pay « A»n« 
dred tkoufand SMn, &c. How does this give any idee of the Romans 
being inftru^rs, [[^^o^^obXctJ to Perfcus in point of expenfe ? 

The Greek in Bryan's edition, is xai ^kiataxalKt^q *^X"' fxfirtf ;^ 
•I o^AVff TOiga^xEtu;, ru9 S)ex« ^KV^iot^^* neap vt^^iO'fxsKH xai. 
wetftr^t^^^ '^^^f Xi^^^^i' -^^ arouymous mapufcript copy has it 

fiut anv AS a bad alteration, Iccaviie it implies that fuch imBMofe- 
foroes wese coUc^led without.auy iiores or provifiQns for them \ and^ 
t^ word 'ra we have put in bracHets, bocaulie it has nothing to do • 
there. If the corrc£lion was made by fomc libraTlan, \^x^b^bV^ Va . 
thought the y^rd ^t/Mttdgaiaes iijides^ whereas it figivi&Q^QuVf wUh«il« 
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the examples of the enemy pointed out to him better things ; 
for, befides their other preparations, they had an hundred 
thoufand men co11e6ted and ready for their ufe ; and yet he 
having to oppofe fo conHderabU a force, and an armament 
that was maintained at fuch an extraordinary expenfe, 
counted his gold and fealed his bags, as much afraid tu 
touch them as if they had belonged to another. And yet 
he was not defcended from any Lydian or Phoenician mer- 
chant, but allied to Alexander and Philip, whofe niaxim it 
vrsLS to procure empire ivith money, and not money By empire f 
and wno, by purluing that maxim, conquered the world* 
For it was a common faying, " That it was not Philipi 
*• but Philip's gold that took the cities of Greece." Ai 
for Alexander, when he went upon the Indian expedition, 
and faw the Macedonians dragging after them a heavy and 
unwieldy load of Perfian wealth, he firft fet fire to the roy^ 
carriages, and then perfuaded the rtk to do the fame to 
tlieirs that they might move forward to the war, light and 
unencumbered : Whereas Perfeus, though he and his chil. 
dren and his kingdom overflowed with wealth, would not 
purchafe his prefervation at the expenfe of a fmall part of 
]t, but was carried a wealthy captive to Rome, and ihow^ 
that people what immenfeHiims he had faved and laid up* 
for them. 

Nay, he not only deceived and fent away the Gauls, but 
alfo impofed upon Gentius king of the Illyrians, whom be 
prevailed with to join him, in conHderation of a fubfidy of 
three hundred talents. He went fo far as to order the money 
to be counted before that prince's envoys, and fuffered them 
to put their feal upon it. Gentius, thinking his demands 
^ere anfwered, in violation of all the laws of honor and 
juflice, feized and imprifoned the Roman ambafladors wiio^ 
were at his court. Perfeus now concluded that there was no - 
need of money to draw his ally into the war, Hnce he had 
unavoidably plunged himfelf into it, by an open initance 
of violencc,and an a6l of hodility wliich would admit of no* 
excufe, and therefore he defrauded the. unhappy man of 
the three hundred talents, and without the leaft concern 
beheld him, his wife, and children, in a fhort time after, 
dragged from their kingdom, by the praetor Lucius Am-" 
cius, who was fent at the head ot an army agamft Gentius. > 

iSmilius, having to do with fuch an adverfery as Perfeus»« 
defpifed, indeed, the man, yet could not but admire Yw*- 
preparations and his (Irength. For>he had four'thoufindil 
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horfe, and near forty tboufand foot who compofed the pba>^ 
lanx ; and being encamped by the (ea fide, at the foot of 
Mount Olympus, in a place that was perfedlly inacceffiblc 
and ftrengtheRcd on every fide with fortifications of wood. 
he lay free from all apprehenfions, pcrfuaded that he fhould 
wear out the conful by {>rotra6ting the time and exhaufting 
Jiis treafures. But ifSmilius, always vigilant and attentive, 
weighed every expedient and method of attack ; and per- 
ceiving that tlie foldierSy through the want of difciplinein 
time pafl, were impatient of delay, and ready to dictate to 
their general things impoflible to be executed, he reproved 
them with great feverity, ordering them not to intermed- 
dle, or give attention to any thing but their own perfons 
and their arms, that they might be in readinefs to ufe their 
fwords as became Romans, when their commander fhould 
give them an opportunity. He ordered alfo the fentinels 
to keep watch without their pikes,* that they might guard 
the better againft fleep, when they were fenfible that they 
had nothing to defend themfelves with againd the enemy, 
who might attack them in the night. . 

But his men complained the moft of want of water ; f«r 
X)nly a little, and that but indifferent, flowed, or rather came 
drop by drop, from fome fprings near the fea. In this ex- 
tremity, i^milius, feeing Mount Olympus before him v^ 
ry high and covered with trees, conjectured from their 
verdure, that there mud be fprings in it which would dif- 
charge themfelves at the bottom, and therefore caufed fev- 
eral pits and wells to be dug at the foot ot it. Thefe were 
foon filled with clear water, which ran into them with the 
greater force and rapidity, becaufe it had been confined 
before. 

Some, however, deny, that there are any hidden fources 
conflantly provided with water in the places from which it 
flows ; nor will they allow the difcharge to be owing to the 
opening of a vein ; but they will have it, that the water is 
formed inflantaneoufly, from the condenfation of vapors, 
.and that by the coldnefs and prclTure of the earth a moifl 
vapor is rendered fluid. For, as the breads of women are 
not, like vefTels, flored with milk always ready to flovsr, 

♦ Livy fays, without their Jliields^ the reafon of which was this, th« 
. Roman (hields being long, they might reft thfir heads upon them, 
and fleep Handing. i£milius, however, made one order in favor 
f)f the foldiers upon guard ; for he ordered them to be relieved .it 
soon, wbofcas More they ufed to be upon duty all day. 
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but pitpfacte dind chuige the tiuttiment that is in them Into 
milk ; to the cold and fpringy places of the ground, have 
tlot a quantity of water hid within them, which, as ftora 
ifefervoirs always full, c^.n be fufficicnt to fupply large 
Hieams and rivers ; but by compreffing aild condenfinf 
the vapors and Hie air, they convert them into water. Am 
fuch places being opened, afford that element freely, juft 
as the breafts of women do milk from tlieir being fucked, 
bycbmpreffing and liquefying the vapor ; whereas the earth 
that remains idle and undug, cannot produce ahy water, bfw 
caufe it wants that motion which alone is the true cauie of it. 

But thofe that teach this doctrine, give occafion to the 
fceptioal to obferVe, that by parity of reafon there is no 
^ blood in animals, but that the wound pfx>duces it, by a 
change in the He(h and fpirits, which that imprefiion ren- 
ders fluid. BeHdes, that do6trine is refuted by thofe who 
digging deep in the earth to undermine fome fortification, 
or to fearch for metals, meet with deep rivers, not col- 
: le«5ted by little and little, which would be tl\e cafe, if they 
were produced at the inllant the earth was opened, but 
rushing upon them at once in great abundance. And it 
often hap j)ens upon the breaking of a gf eat rock, that* 
tjuantity of water ilTues out, which as fuddenly ceafcs. i 
So much for fprings. ! 

^milius fat ftill for- and it is faid that there 

never were two great arnn. .j near each other, that re- a 
mained fo quiet. But trying and confidcring every thing 
he got information that there was one way only left un- ^ 
iniarded, which lay through Perrhaebia, by P>'thium and 
Petra ; and conceiving greater hope from the defenccleft 
condition of the place, than fear from its nigged and drfi 
ficult appearance, he ordered the matter to be confidered 
in council. 

Scipio, furnamed Nafica, fon in law to Scipio Africannt, 
who afterwards was a leading man in the fcnate, was the 
firrt that offered to head the troops in taking this circuit to 
come at the enemy. And after him FabiusK'Iaximus, the 
eldefl fon of i5smilius, though he was yet bnt a youth, ex- 
preffed his readinefs to undertxike theenterprife. ^fSmilius, 
delighted witlj this circumftance, gave them a detachment 
not fo large indeed as Polybius gives account of, but the j 
number that Nafica mentions in a fhort letter wherein he 
defcribes this a6lion to a certain king. They^had thret 
' t-houfand I talians^ who were not Romans^ «nd five thouftna 
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men befides, who compofed the left wing. I'o th^fe Ka- 
ifica added a hundred and twenty horfe, and two hundred 
^hracians and Cretans intermixed^ w^o were of the troops 
of Harpalus. 

With this detachment he began to inarch towards the 
iea, and encamped at Heracleum^* as if he intended to fail 
round, and come upon the enemy's oimp behind ; but 
when his foldiers had fupped, and night came on> he ex- 
f)lained to the officers his rad defign, and directed them to 
take a different route. Purfuing this, without lofs of time, 
he arrived at Pytkium, where he ordered his men to take 
fcune red. At this place Olympus is ten furlongs and 
ninety iix feet in height, as it is fignified iii the infcription 
tnadtfiiy ^touuroras the fon of Eumelus, the man that 
meafuredtt. The geometricians, indeed, affirm, that there 
is no mountain in the world more than ten furlongs high, 
"inor fea above that depth, yet it appears that Xenagoras 
did not take the height in a carelefs manner, but regularly 
and with proper inftruments. 

Nalica paaed the night there. Perfcus, for his part^ 
feeing i£milius lie quiet in his camp, had not the leafi 
thought of the danger that threatened hhn ; but a Cretan 
deferter who flipt from Scipio by the way, came and in- 
formed him of thecir: -ittheRoi rtswcre tdJcing in order 
to furprife him. Thlw<«'"*^ ' ' ')Kim in :great confufion, 
yet he did not remove his v.* vp 5 he only fcnt ten thoufand 
foreign mercenaries and two thoufand Macedonians under 
Milo, with orders topofTefs themfelvesof the heights with 
all poflible expedition. Poiybius relates, that the Romans 
fell upon them while they were afleep, but Nafica tells us 
there was a fharp and dangerous con€i6t for the heights i 
that he himfelf killed a Thracian mercenary who engaged 
him, by piercing him through the breaft witli his fpear j 
and that the eneniy being routed, and Milo put to a fhaino- 
fiil flight without his arms, and in his undergarment only, 
he purfued them withoutany fort of hazard, andledhis par- 
ty down into the plain. Perf'eus terrified at this di^fter, and 
difappointed in his hopes, decamped and retired. Yet h^ 
was under a necellity of Hopping before Pydna, and rilking 

* The conCnl gave oiit that they were to go On t)oard the fleet, 
which under the command of Odavius the prxtor, lay upon the 
(toafl, in order to waflc the maritime .-paits of Macedonia, end fo br 
4raw Perfeus from his camp. 

Vol. 1L ^ 
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•a baltic, if he did not choofe to divide his army to gitrU 
•fon his towns,* and there expeft the enemy, who, when 
conce entered into his country, could not be driven out 
without great (laughter and bloodfhed. 

His friends reprefented to him, that his army was dill 
fuperior in numbers, and that they would fight with great 
refolution in defence ot their wives and children, and in 
fight of their king, who was a partner in their danger* 
Encouraged by this reprefentation, he fixed his camp 
there ; he prepared for battle, viewed the country, ana 
afligned each officer his po(l, as intending to meet the R^ 
mans when they came t>ff their march. The field where 
he encamped was fit for the phalanx^ which required plaio 
-and even ground to aft in ; near it was a chain of little 
hills, proper for the light armed to retreat to, and to wheel 
about from to the attack ; and through the middle ran the 
rivers ^fon and Leucus, which, though not very deep, 
becaufe it was the latter end of fummer, were Kkely to 
give the Romans feme trouble. 

uEmilius having joined Nafica, marched in good order 
againft the enemy. But when he faw the'difpofition and 
number of their forces, he was aftonifhed, and flood fiill 
to confider what was proper to be done. Hereupon the 
young officers eager for the engagement, and particularly 
Nafica, fluftied with his fuccefs at Mount Olympus, preflea 
. up to him, and begged of him to lead them forward with- 
out delay, ^milius only fmiled and faid, " My friend, 
•* if I was of your age, I fhould certainly do fo ; but the 
** many vi6torics I have gained, have made me obferve 
** the errors of the vanquifhed, and forbid me to give 
** battle immediately after a march, to an amiy well 
** drawn up, and every way prepared." 

Then he ordered the foremoft ranks, who were in fight 
•of the enemy, to prefcnt a front, as if they were ready to 
engage, and the rear in the mean time, to mark out a- 
camp and throw up intrenchments ; after which, he made 
the battalions wheel oft by degrees, beginning with thofe 
next the foldiers at work, fo that their difpofition w«i 

* His bcfi friends advifcd him to ganifon his ftrongeft cities witk 
his beft troops, and to lengthen out the war, experience haviflf 
(hown that the Macedonians were bet er able to defend cities, tbM 
the Romans were to take them ; but this opinion the king t^jcAbI 
from this covairdly principle, that perhaps the townhe chofe far* 
his refidence might be firfl; befic^cd. 
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iiirennbly changed, and his whole army encamped without 
noife. 

When they had flipped, and were thinking of nothing but 
going to red, on a fudden the moon, which was then at fuli^ 
and very high, began to be darkened, and, after changing 
into various colors, was at laft totally eclipfed.* The Ro- 
mans, according to their cuilom, made a great noife by 
ftriking upon veflTels of brafs, and held up lighted faggots 
and torches in the air, in order to recal her light ; but th« 
Macedonians did no fuch thing j horror and aftonifhment 
-jfeized their whole camp, and a whifper palTed among the 
ibultitude, that this appearance portended the fall u£ the 
king. As for iEmilius, he was not eniircly unacquainted 
with this matter.; he had heard of the ecliptic inequalities 
which bring the tnooft, at certain periods, under the fhadow 
ef the earth, and darken her, till (he has part that quarter 
of obfcurity, and receives light from the fun again. Never- 
thelefs, as he was wont to afcribe moft events to the Deity, 
was a religious obferver of facrifices and of the art of divi- 
nation, he offered up to the moon eleven heifers, as foon as 
he faw her regain her former luftre. At break of day, he 
alfo facriiiced oxen to Hercules, to the number of twenty, 
without any aufpicious iign ; but in the t wentyfidl the de* 
fired tokens appeared, and he announced victory to liis 
troops, provided they flood upon the defenfive.f At the 
fame time he vowed a hecatomb and folemn games in hon- 
or of that god, and then Commanded the officers to put the 
army in order of battle ; flaying, however, till the fun 
Aould decline, and get round to the well, left, if they came 
to action in the morning, it ihould dazzle the eyes of his 

♦ Livy tells us, thatSulpitius Gallus, one of the Roman tribunes 
foretold this eclipfe ; firft to the conful, and then with his leave to 
the army, whereby that terror which eclipfes were wont to breed in 
ignorant minds, was entirely taken oflF, and the foldiers more and 
more difpdfed to confide in officers of fo great wifdom, and of fuch 
genoral knowledge. 

+ Here we fee >Emilius availed himfelf of augury, to bring his 
troops the more readily to comply with what he knew was moft pru- 

dent. He was fenhble of their eagernefs and impetuofity, but he 

was fenfiblc at the fame time thatcoolnefs and calm valor were more 
. neceflary to be exerted againfl the Macedonian phalanx, which was 

gt inferior in courage and difcipline to the Romans, and thereforje 
told them, that the gods enjoined them to Hand upon the defen- 
e, if they defired to oe vlftoiious. Another reafon why iEmill- 
«a deferred the fight, was, u PluUrch tells us, bccaufetbc mo nun'* -., 
fm was full in the eyes of his foldiers. 
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feldiers, he fat down in the mean time ia hi3 tenl^ which 
was open towards the field and the enemy's camp. 

Some fay, that towards evening, he availed himfelf of 
an artifke> to make the enemy begin the light. Its femu 
he turned a horfe loofe without a bridle, and fent outfouM 
Romans to catch him, who were attacked while they^weni 
purfuing him, and fo the engagement began* Othess fay, 
ihat the Thracians, commanded by one ATexander,attacked 
a Roman convoy ; that feven hundred Ligurians maldnf 
up to its aflSftance, a (harp fkirmifh enfued ; and that larger 
i-einforccments being fent to both, parties, at laft the maui 
bodies were engaged. Mm\\iu$, like a wife pilot forcfee* 
^^9 by the agitation of both armies, the violence of thd 
impending ftorm, came out of his tent, pa0ed through th^ 
ranks, and encouraged his men. In the mean time, Nafica, 
who had rode up to theplace where the (kirmifb began, {vf9 
the whole of the enemy's army advanciaig to the- charge. 

Firft of all marched the Thracians, vfhole very ai^pm 
ilruck the beholders with terror. 1h«y were men of a 
prodigious fize ; their fhields were white and gliAaing t 
their veft^s were black, their legs armed with greaves ; ana 
as they moved, their long pikes, heavy (bod with ivon, (hook 
on their right fl)oulder.s. Kext came the merccnsries, ta- 
rioufly armed, according to the manner of their r€fpe£tiv« 
countries ; witii thefe were mixed the Pafconians. I»thi 
third place moved forward the battalions of Mkcedon, tile 
flower of its youth and the bravest of its fons : Their netr 
purple vefts and gilded arms, made a fplendid appearance. 
As thefe took their po(^, the ChaJehefpides move«l oM of 
the camp ; the fields gleamed with the poliftied ftvet aad 
the brazen (bields which they bore, and the mountains le- 
echoed to their cheers. In this order they advanced, aad 
that with fo much boldnefs and fpeed, that the fiHl of thciv 
(}ain* fell only two furlongs from the Roman- caaijp. 

As foonas fheattackwasbegun,^milivsadyan€cdtO'ti[| 
(ir/l ranks, found that the foremo(l of the MacedoniaRS-had 
ftruck the heads of their pikes into the ftidds of the Ro- 
maivs, fo that it was impoflible for his men to reach their ad* 
verfaries with their fiords. And when he few the rett of the 
Macedonians take their bucklers from their (houlders joift 
them clofe together and with one motion prefent (heir pikei 
9gainft his legions, the (Irength of fuch a rampart, and tl4 
l^rmid^le s^ppe^ance of fuch a front ftruck>hiQ)Lwith t^^grm 

♦-Tfh* light araif^ 
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and amazement. He never, indeed, faw a more dreadful 
fteftacle, and he often mentioned afterwards the impreflion 
it made upon him. However, hk took care to fhow a 
pleaiant and cheerful countenance to his men, and even 
rode about without either helmet or breaflplate. But the 
king of Maredon, as Polybius tells us, as ibon as the en- 
gagement was begun, gave way to his fears, and withdrew 

^intothe town, under pretence of facrificing to Hercules ; 
a god that accepts not the timid offerings of cowards, nor 
favors any unjuft vows. And furely it is not juft, that the 
nan who never (hoots fhould bear away the prize j that lie 
who deferts his pofl,'fhould conquer ; that he who is def- 
picably indolent, (hould becfuccefsful ; or that a bad man 
Hiould' be happy. But the god attended to the prayers of 
uCroilius ; for he begged for viftory and fucceis with his 
Iword in his hand, and fought while he implored the divine 
aid; Yet one Pofidonius,* who fays he lived in thofe 
times, and was prefent at that a^^ion, in the hiftory of 
Per feus, which he wrote in feveral books, affirms, that it 
was not out of cowardice, nor under pretence of offering 
lacrifice that he quitred the field, but-becaufe the day before 

- the fight, he received a hurt on his leg, from the kick of a 
horfe ; that when- the battle came on, though very much 
indifpofed, and diiTuaded bf his friends, he commanded 
one of hishorfcs to be broughti mounted him, and charged 
without a breaflplate, at the head of the phalanx ; and 
that, amidft the fliower of miflive weapons of all kinds, he 
was ftruck with a javelin of iron, not indeed with the point, 
but it glanced in fuch a manner upon his left fide, that it 
not only rent hi&clothes, but gave him a bruife in the fle/h, 
the mark of which remained along timeu-.Tliis is what 
Pofidonius fays in defence of Perfeusi. 

The Romans who engaged the phalanx, bemg unable to 
break it, Salius, a Pelignian officer, fnatclied the enfigri of 
his company and threw it among the enemy. Hereupon, 
the Pelignians rufbing forward to recover it, for the Italians 
look upon.it as a j^reat crime and difgrace to abandon their 
ilandard, a dieadtul confiift and flaughter on both fides 

* This could not be Pofidonius of Apamca, who wncte a contin- 
uation of PolybiiuMiiftory ;. for that Pofidonius weotto.Romed«r- 
tbeconfuKhipoi Macccllus a hundred andeishtoon yearsafcer this 
bi^e. Plutarch, indeed, fcenis to have taken nim either for a coun- 
tesifeit, or a writer of no account| when be calls hi injur PoCmIouIui,. 
■Mho Ulli ui lie lice J at that time. 
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enfued. The Romans attempted -to cut the piltes of th* 
Macedonians afunder with their fwords, to beat tliem back 
Mrith their ihields, or to put them by with their Iiands $ but 
the Macedonians holding them, fteady with both hancb, 
pierced their adverfariea through their armor, for neither 
/hield nor corikt was proof againfi the pike,* The Pc-* 
h'gnians and Marrucinians were thrown headlong down^ 
who without any fort of difcretion, or rather with a brutal 
fury, had expofed themfelves to wounds, and run upoa 
certain death. The firft line thus cut in pieces, thofc that- 
were beliind were forced to give back, and though they did 
not flyj yet they retreated towards Mount Olocms. .^xniliuft 
feeing this, rent his clothes, a^Pofidonius telU us. He waft 
reduced almo^ to defpair,.to find that part of his men had 
retired, and that the red declined the combat with ^phaiatts 
\vhich by reafon of the pike& that defended it on all fideft 
like a rampart,appeared impenetrable and invincible; But 
as the unevenneis of the ground and the large extent of the- 
front would not permit their bucklers to be joined though 
the whole, he obferved feveral interfiices and openings ia 
the Macedonian line ; as it happens in great armies, ac« 
cording to the different efforts of the combatants, who ia 
onepart prefs forward, and in another are forced to give 
badi. For, this reafon, he divided his troops, with all 
pouible expedition, into platoons, which he ordered to throw 
ihemrdves into the void fpaces of the enemy's front j and 
To, not to engage vv ith the whole at once, but to make manyr 
Impreflions at the fame time in different parts. Thefe or- 
ders being given by i^milius to the officers, and by the 
officers to the foldiers, they immediately made their way 
between the pikes, wherever there was an opening ;t which 
was no fooner done, than fome took the enemy in flank, 
where they were quite expofed, while others fetched a 
compafs, and attacked them in the rear ; thus was xh€ 
phalanx foon broken, and its flrqngth, which depended 
upon one united efiTort^ was no more. When they camt ta 

* This Tnowg the advantajfc which the pike has over the bxoad- 
fword ; ^nd the bayonet is flill K^tter, becaiil'c it giv«s the foldier the- 
freeiiic of his mufUet, v.'ithoQt being encnmbeTed witba pike, and. 
when fcrev/cd to themulket» lupplies the plac« of a pike, 

-f Co tl« fiFil appearance of tUis, Perieos fhould have charged t)i*:> 
Romans very brilkly with his hor(e, and by that meant, have gi¥t«v 
his infantry time to recover themielves ; but inftcad of this, xhej; 
i*My provided for their own iatety by a precipitate flight. 
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Ban with man, and party with |^art]r» the Mactdo. 
had only £bort fworas to ftiikc the Ions fhicids of the 
ns that reached from head to foot, and flight huck. 
» oppofe to the Roxnan IWord^ which, by reafon of 
weighty and the force with which they wore nanag* 
erced through all their armor to the bodies ; fo that 
aaintained their ground withxtifficulty, and in the 
eare entirely routed. 

vas here^ howeYer, that the greatefteffbrta were made 
th (Ides ; and here K^cus, the fon of Cato, and f&tk 
' to ^miliua, after furprifing a£ts of Tak>r, unfor* 
;ly loft hi% £word» As he was a youth who had re- 
I all the advantages of education, and who owed lo 
ftrioua a father extraordinary inlhincet p€ vtrtaey he 
^fuaded that he had hotter die, than leave fiich a 
n the hands ot his eneinies. He, ihefef<are, flew 
gh the ranks, and wherever he happened to fee anjF 
friends or acquaintance, hetpkl them hismisfortune, 
egged their sdifhuice. A number of brave yornig 
vas thus oolleAed, who foHowing their leader with 
ardor, foon traverfed their own army, and fell upon 
laccdooians* After a fharp conftidt and dreadful 
^e, the enemy was driven back, and the ground beins* 
leant, tlie Romans foiight for the fword, which with 
difficulty was found under a heap of arms and dead 
s« Tranfported with this fuccefs, they charged thofe 
emained unbroken, with ftill greater eagernefs andl 
} of triumph. The three thoufand Macedonians, wha 
all iele6t men, kept their ftation,and maintained the 
but at laft, were entirely cut olT. 'The reft fled $ 
srrible was the flaughter of thofe. The field and the 
;>f the hills were covered with the dead, and the river, 
js, which the Romans eroded the day after the battle, 
vcn then mixed with blood. For it is faid, that about 
:y6ve thoufand were killed on the Macedonian fide ; 
ias tlie Romans, accordinjg to Pofidonius, Joftbut^ 
undred j Nafica fays, only four fcore.* 
is great battle was foon decided, fpr it began at the 
hour,t and victory declared herfelf before the tenth, 
remainder of the day was employed in the purfuis^ 

tterly invpoflible ! if the circuxnftancet of th« light vc.c^V- 
I ; but Livy's account is lofl. 
c, Thrtcinlhc afternoon ^ 
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which was continued for the ipace j^ an hundred iAkI^ 
twenty furlongs, fo that it was far in the night when they- 
returned. The fervants went with torches to niect their 
maflers, and conduced them with ihouts of joy^ to their 
tents, wliich they had illuminated, and adorned with 
crowns of ivy and laurel.* 

But the general himfelf was overwhelmed with grief. 
For, of the two fons that ferved under him, the youngeft,' 
whom he mod loved, and who, of all the brothers, was 
mod happily formed for virtue, was not to be found. He* 
was naturally brave and ambitious of honor, and withal 
very young,t he concluded that his inexperience kad en*- 
gaged him too far in the hotted of the battle, and that he* 
was. certainly killed. The whole army was fenfible of his 
forrow anddiftrefs ; and leaving their lupper, they ran out 
with torches, fome to the general's tent, and fome out of- 
the trenches to feek him among the ftrfl of the ilain. A 
profound melancholy reigned. in the camp, while the field' 
refounded with the cries of thofe that called upon Scipio* 
For, fo admirably had nature tempered him, that he wat • 
very early marked out by the world, as a perfon beyond' 
the red of the youth, likely .to excel in the arts^ both of 
war and. of civil government . 

It was now very late, and he was almod given up, when 
he returned from the purfuit, with two or three friends, . 
covered with the frefh blood of . the foe, like a generous 
young hound, carried too. far by tlie charms of the chafe. 
This is that Scipio who afterwards deftroyed Carthage and- 
Numantia, and was incomparably the firft, both in virtue- 
and power, of the Romans of his time. Thus fortune did 
not choofe at prefcnt to make -flSmilius pay for the favor- 
Aie did him, but deferred it to another opportunity ; and 
therefore he enjoyed this viftory with full fatisfaftion. 

As for Perfeus, he fled from Pydna to Pella, with his . 
cavalry which. had fuffered no lofs. When the foot over. 

* The laurel was (acred to Apollo, and tlieivy to Bacchus. Bac- . 
cbus, who is fomeumes fuppofed to be the fame with Hercules, was 
a warrior, and we read of his expedition into India. But the Roman • 
cuftoni of adorning the tents of the viftors.with ivy, the plant of • 
Blcchus, might arifefrom-a more fimple caufe ; Cxfar, in his* third c 
book of the Civil Wars, fays, that in Porapey's camp he found tUc ^■ 
tCDlof Lentulus and fome others covered with ivy ; fo fuxe.h^4 
they made them (elves of the viflory. 

tH^ was.theo in bis feventoentb yeat. 



* 
fadk thein» tbsyreproached them ar coward« axi4 tTBitMB^ 
pulled thenroff tiieir horfes,^su>d wounded, fcv^ral of thtm ^ 
lb that the king dreading ^e coDf«quAnces> of the tusnult^ 
turned his hom out of the common road, aad» , left. ht| 
Ihould be known, wxiapt up his purple robe, and put it be-» 
fore him ; he aifo todc oS hia diadem, and carriffd it iahia 
hand, and that hs might converfe the mare convenieotly 
inth his friends,, alighted from his.horfe and led him. But 
they all £Uiiok awaf from him by deg;recs ; one under pre-* 
tence of tyin^ hia ikoe, anether of watering his korie, and 
a third of being tbiiilly himfeJf ; not thafc they were fo much 
afraid of the enemy, as of the crueky ofPerfeua, who, ex« 
af^erated with his misfortunes, fought to. lay the blame of 
his mifcarriage on any b©dy but himfelfl He entered 
PeUa in the ntf^ht, where he killed with hif poniard Eu£tu« 
and Eudaeus^ two of his treaRu-era ;, w h% when the^r waited 
Bponhim htti found, fuik with fim^oi hi» proceeding^ 
and peo^rokisdhtm by anttaleafooablelibtrty of admonitiida. 
H^reupoo, evcx)ir hodj forfook hi<tt» ejbc^pt Kvwidts the 
Cretao, Arckfldamii6 ibe Mtolinfk^ and Neon tk« B«»otiao : 
Nor did tnjr ofkia fialdttfa fisUow kim«, hut the Cretan^ 
wh» wese not attacked lahi» peir fon> buliiy> hi« naaay* a« 
beca are tu the honc^Fcoml}. Mr k*. caffsied great treatot 
along w^tkhia^ asd £ufFered them to take ou>ib of it eups and 
kowle, tod other veflehi of gold and (Uiver,^ la tfie iuUi« 
ai fifty talnits» Bu« wk«D he caoia to Amphi^ttliaa and 
Iroio tkeacoti^ Alep£itid,ir hb fieacs a Uttle akatmg, he iunk 
^ain iatei hie okk aod iisborn^ dSHeoapei eC avarice ;. he U^ 
mented to his friends, that he had inadvertently given up 
to the Cretans fomie of the ggld plate of Alexander the 
Grreat, and he appCed to thi:& that had il,. aad even he§« 
ged of them witn tears, to vettu:a it hku for th& value m 
moaejF. Tho(« that knew him well eafijly difcovered that 
1st was placing $k€ Qre^n *whk tk4h Orgians '^X W iuch 
aa were pcevailed upo& togiv*Qup> th* pkae, left all, for he 
never paid the money. Thus ke got tlitrty ttileitts from kit 
friends, which foon after vev^ to come into tho hands of hia 

* Hi WM afraid to gvvt i% Ih^m, M\ tke Ma««doniao« e«tt of (pitQ 
fbottld Ukc aU the rtAi. 

t A raanvfcript copy h<n it GalepfuSy prekaUy iipMi theMU* 
ikorily of Livy. 

I It was an anciei* pRMcerb, Tke Cftkm ^sttkua^ iitiru ^ 
. flml kas q;Qote4 it fron^ C^ljwsckua 
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•ncmics, and with thcfe he failed to Samothracc, where he 
took refuge at the altar of Caftor and Pollux.* 

The Macedonians have always had the chara£ler of 
Being lovers of their kings ;t but now, as if the chief bul- 
wark of their conftitution was broken down, and all were 
fallen with it, they fubmitted to iEmilius, and in two days 
he was mafter of all Macedonia. This feems to give Ibme 
countenance tothofe who impute thefe events to fortune. A 
prodigy which happened at Amphipolis teflified alfo the 
favor of the gods. The conful was offering facriiice there, 
and the facrcd ceremonies were begun, when a flafh of 
lightning fell upon the alrar, and at once confumed and 
confecrated the vi61im. But the (hare which fame had in 
this affair exceeds both that prodigy and what they tell us 
of his good fortune. For, on the fourth day after Perfeus 
was beaten at Pydna, as the people were at the equeflrian 
games in Rome, a report was fuddenly fpread in the firft 
seats of the theatre, that i^milius had gained a great bat- 
tle over Perfeus, and overturned the kingdom of Macedon. 
The news was made public in a moment, the multitude clap- 
ped their hands and fetup great acclamations, and it paffed 
current that day in the city. Afterwards, when itappeared 
that it had no good foundation, the (lory dropt for the pref- 
cnt ; but when a few days after it was confirmed beyond 
difpute,J they could not but admire at the report which 
was its harbinger, and the fiction which turned to truths 

In like manner it isfaid that an account of the battle of 
the Italians near the river Sagra, was carried into Pelopon^ 

♦ He carried with him two thoufand talents. 

+ When Perfeus was at Axnphipolis, being afraid that the inhab- 
itants would take him and deliver him up to the Romans, he came 
out with Philip, the only child he had with him, and having mount- 
ed the tribunal, began to (peak ; but his tears flowed fo faft, that, 
after feveral trials, he found it imprafticable to proceed. Defctnd-. 
ing again from the tribunal, he (poke to Evander, who then went 
up to fupply his place, and began to fpeak ; but the people, who 
hated him, refufed to hear him, crying out, ** Begone, begone ; wt 
•* are refolved not to expofe ourfelvcs, our wives, and our children, 
«* for your fakes. Fly therefore, and leave us to make the beit termi 
** we can with the conquerors." Evander had been the principal 
a£lor in the afTaflination of Eumenes, and was afterwards defpatcbed 
in Samothrace by order of Perfeus, who was afraid that Evander 
would accufc him at the author of that murder. 

i It was confirmed by the ^ruvalof Q. Fabius Mtximus, tbefo« 
af i£milius, L. Lentulus,and Q. Metellus, who had been feotexpfcU . 
|iy i^milius, and reached Rome the twentieth day after the a^itOOk. 
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nefils the fame day it was fought ; and of the defeat of the 
Cardans at Mycale, with equal expedition, to Platsea ; and 
that very foon after the battle which the Romans gained of 
the Tarquins and the people of LatUim, that fought under 
their banners, two young men of uncommon fize and beau- 
ty, who were conjectured to be Caftor and Pollux, arrived 
at Rome, from the army, with the news of it. The firil 
man they niet with, by the fountain in the market place, 
as they were refrefhing their horfes, that foamed with 
fweat, exprefled his furprife at their account of the vido- 

2f J whereupon they are faid to have fmiled, and to have 
rokedhis beard, which immediately turned from black to 
yellow,"This circumftance gained credit to his report, and 
got him the furname of JEnobarhus^ oTjelloiJo beard » 

All thefe ftories are confirmed by that which happened 
in our times. For when Lucius Antonius rebelled againft 
Domitian, Rome was much alarmed, and expected a bloody 
war in Germany, but on a fudden, and of their own prop- 
er motion, the people raifed a report, and fpread it over the 
city, that Antonius was vanquiflied and (lain, that his army 
was cut in pieces, and not one man had efcaped. Such a 
run had the news, and fuch was the credit given to it, that 
many of the magiftrates offered facrifice on the occafion. 
But when the author of it was fought after,, they were re- 
ferred from one to another, all their inquiries were elud- 
ed, and at laft the news was loft in the immenfe crowd, as 
in a vafl ocean. Thus the report, appearing to have no 
folid foundation, immediately v^nifhed. But as Domitian 
was marching his forces to chaftife the rebels, melTengers 
and letters met him on the road which brought an account 
of the victory. Then they found that it was won the fame 
day the report was propagated, though the field of battle 
was more than twenty thoufand furlongs from Rome.— 
This is a fa^ which none can be unacquainted with. 

But to return to the flory of Perfeus : Cneius Odavius^ 
who was joined in command with iSmilius, came with his 
fleet to Samothrace, where out of reverence to the gods,* 

♦ The gods of Samothrace were dreaded bv alldnationt. The pau 
gans carried their prejudices fofar infavorof thofe pretended deities, 
that they were ftruck with awe upon the bare mention of their names. 
Of all the oaths that were in uie among the ancients, that by thefe 
gods was deemed the moil facred and inviolable. Suchas were found 
not to have obierved this oath were looked upon as the curie of 
«uuBkind, and perfoas devoted to deAry&ioa. Diodocua (lib.^v^ 
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Tie perfnittedPerfeus to enjoy theproteCtionofthe-aryluini 
but watched the coafts and guarded againft his ^efcape.— 
Perfeus, howerer, found means privately to engage one 
Oroandes a Cretan, to take him and his treafure into his 
veflel, and carry them off*. He, like a true Cretan, took 
in the treafure, and ftdvi(ed Perfeus to come in the night, 
>vith his wife and children, and neceflary attendants, to the 
port called Demetriam ; but, before this, he liad fet iail. 
Miferable was the condition of Perfeus, Compelled as he 
was to efcape through a narrow window, and to let fatm- 
felf down by the wall, with his wife and children, whahad 
little experienced fiich fatigue and hardfhip ; but dill more 
pitiable were his groans, when, as he wandered by the 
&ore, one told him, that he had feen Oroandes -a good way 
c/fFatfea. By this time it was day, and, definite of au 
other hope, he fled back to the wall. He was not, indeed) 
imdifcovered, yet he reached the place of refuge, with his 
wife, before the Romans could take meafures to prevent 
it. His children he put in the hands of Ion, who had 
been his favorite, but now was his betrayer ; for he de- 
livered them up to the Romans ; and fo by the ftron|;eft 
neccflity with which nature can be bound, obliged hmij 
as hearts do, when their young are taken, to yield himfclf 
to thoi'e who had his children in their power. 

He had the greatefl confidence in Nafica, and for him he 
inquired j but as he was not there, he bewailedWs fate, 
and fenfible of the neceflity he lay under, he furrcndercd 
himfelf to 06tavius. Then it appeared more plain than 
ever, that he labored under a more defpicabledifeafe than 
avarice itlielf — I mean the fear of death ; and this depriv- 
ed him even of pity, the only confolation of which fortunii 
does not rob the diftreffed. For when he defined to be 
conducted to iSmilius,* the coniul rofe from his feat, and 

tells U3 that thefc gods were always prefent and never failed to aflld 
thoiie that M'eie initiated, and called u))on thum in «ny fu^en and 
iiuexpcftcd danger ; and that nc>i:ef;vcr duly ^ffonkwd their cere- 
monies without being amply rewarded for their piety. No wonder, 
then, il the placet of refuge in this ifland wer« very highly revcrtd. 
iSclides the temple oi Caftorand PoUux, to which I'crieus fled, there 
«^as alfe a wood, eilcemed fuch, where thole who wore admitied 
to the holy rites of tl^te Cabiri, ufed to meet. 

* 06bvius, as foon as-he had the king in his power, put bhn on 
board the admiral galley, and having emlnrked alfo all fait treafurt 
^ that was left, the Roman fleet weighed and ftoodf*rAmphLpoUs.'AR ' 
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-WKompanicd with his friends, went to deceive hvpa, Mrith 
rears in his eyes, as a great man unhappilyr fallen through 
the difpleafure of the gods. But Perfeus 'behaved in the 
Vilcft manner j he bowed down with his face to the earthy 
he embraced the Romans knees ; his expreflions were fo 
mean, and his entreaties fo abje6t, that iSmiliiis could not 
«ndure them ; but regarding him with an eye of regret 
and indignation, " Why doft thou, wretched man !" faid 
he, " acquit fortune of what might feem her greateil 
'•* crime, by a behavior which makes it appear that thoii 
*' dtferveft her frowns, -and that thou art not only now> 
•* but haft been long unworthy the prote6tion of that god- 
\ ** defs ? Why doft thou tarnifh my laurels, and detraft 
** from my achievements, by (bowing thyfelf a mean ad- 
'* verfary, and unfit to cope with a Roman ? Courage in 
*' the unfortunate is highly revered, even by an enemy ; 
^* and cowardice, though it meets with fuccefs, is held 
*< in great contempt among the Romans." 

Notwithftanding this fevere rebuke, he raifed him up, 
gave him his hand, and delivered him into the cuftody of 
Tubero. Then taking his ions, his fons in law, and the 
principal officers, particularly the younger fort, back with 
him into his tent, he fata long time filent, to the aftoniih* 
ment of the whole company. At laft, he began to fpeak 
of the viciffitudes of fortune, and of human affairs. " Is 
" it fit then," faid he, " that a mortal ftiould be elated by 
** profperity, and plume himfelf upon the overturning a 
•* city, or a kingdom ? Should we not rather attend to the 
•* inurudtions of fortune, who, by fuch vifible marks of 
*• her inftability, and of the weaknefs of human power^ 
•* teaches every one that goes to war, to expedt from her 
** nothing folia and permanent ? What time for confidence 
•* can there be to man, when in the very inftant of vi6lory 
«< he muft neceflarily dread the power of fortune, and the 
«* very joy of fuccefs muft be mingled with anxiety, from 
^* a reflection on the courfe of unfparing fate, which hum^- 
"•• bles one man today, and tomorrow another ? When 

exprefs was difpatched from thence to acquaint iEmilius with what 
had happened, who fent Tubero his fon in law with feveral per- 
fboa of diftindion to meet Perlieiu. The conful ordered facrifices 
to be immediately offered, and made the fame rejoicings as if a new 
Vi£lory had been obtained. The whole camp ran out to fee the 
foyal prifdoer, who, covered with a moaraiDg cloak, walked alone 
■%o the tent of iEmiiiu^. 
Vol. II. R 
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*< one (hort hour has been fufficient to overthrow the houPi 
•* of Alexander, who arrived at fuch a pitch of glory, and 
•* extended his empire over great part of the world ; whcR 
** you fee princes that were lalely at the head of immenfe 
** armies, receive their provifions for the day, from the 
** hands of their enemies ; (hall you dare to flatter your- 
'* felves, th^t fortune has firmly fettled your profperity, 
'< or that it is a proof again (l the attacks of time i Shall 
*• you not rather, my young friends, quit this elation of 
*• heart, and the vain raptures of viftory, and humble 
** yourfelvcs in the thought of what may happen hereaf- 
*' ter, in the expectation that the gods will fend fome- 
** misfortune, to counterbalance the prefent fuccefs V 
^milius, 'they tell us, having faid a great deal to thig 
purpofe, difmifled the young men, feafonably chaftifed 
with this grave difcourfe, and reftrained in their oatural 
inclination to arrogance. 

When this was done, he put his army in quarters, while 
he went to take a view of Greece. This progrefs ^as 
attended both with honor to himfelf, and advantage to 
the Greeks ; for he redrefled the people's grievances, he 
reformed their civil government, and gave them^rattM- 
ties, to feme wheat, and to others oil, out of the royal 
ftores J in which fuch vaft quantities are faid to have been 
found, that the number of thofe that alked and received, 
was too fmall to exhaud the whole. Finding a great 
fquare pedeftal of white marble at Delphi, designed for a: 
golden flatue of Perfeus, he ordered his own to be put up*- 
on it J* alleging, that it was but jufl, that the conquered^ 
fhould give place to the conqueror. At Olvmpia, wc 
are told, he, uttered that celebrated faying, "This Jupi- 
•* ter of Phidias is the very Jupiter of Homer." 

Upon the arrival of the ten commiflionersf from Rome-. 
for fettling the affairs of Macedonia, he decla?red the landt 
^nd cities of the Macedonians free, and ordered that th^ 

♦ This was not quite fo confiftcnt with hi» humiliating difcourfe 
on the viciflitudcs of fortune. 

f Thcfe ten legates were all men of confular dignity, who came 
to afTift iF.milius in fettling a new form of government. The Mac- 
edonians were not much charmed with the promiie of liberty, be- 
caufe they could not well comprehend what that liberty was. They 
law evident contradiftions in the decree, which, though it fpoke of 
leaving them under their own laws, impofed many new ones, and . 
threatened more. VThat moft difturbed them, was adiviCion of 
their kingdom, whereby, as a nation, they were lep«ntied md 4i(> 
jointed from each other. 
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ffiouldbe governed by their own laws; only referving a 
tribute to the Romans of a hundred talents, which was 
not half what their kings had impofed. 

After this, he exhibited various games and fpecSlacIcs, 
offered facrifices to the gods, and made great entertain- 
ments ; for all which he found an abundant fupply in the 
freafures of the king. And hefliowed fojuft a difcernment 
m the ordering, the placing, and faluting of his guefts, and 
in diftinguifhing^what degree of civility was due to every 
inan*s rank and quality, that the Greeks were amazed at 
his knowledge of matters of mere poliienefs, and tliat,amidft 
his great a6tions, even triftes did not efcape his attention, 
but were conducted with the greateft decorum. That which 
afforded him the higheft fatisfa6lion was, that, notwith- 
ftanding the magnificence- and variety of his preparations, 
he himfelf gave the greateft pleafure to thofe he entertained. 
And to thofe that exprefled their adrntration of his manage- 
ment on thefe occafions, he faid, ♦* That it required the 
'* fame genius to draw up an army, and to order an enter- 
" tainment;* that the one might be mod formidable to the 
*• enemy, and the other moft agreeable to the company.** 

Among his other good qualities, his difintereflednefs and 
magnanimity flood foremoft in the efteem of the world. 
For he would not fo much as look upon the immenfe quan- 
tity of filver and gold that was colle«fted out of the royal 
|>alaces, but delivered it to the quajiorst to be carried into 
the public treafury. He referved only the books of the 
king's library for his fons, who were men of letters ; and in 
diftributing rewards to thofe that had diftinguifhed them- 
felves in the battle, he gave a (ilver cup of five pounds 
weight to his fon in law,iEliusTubero. This isthatTubero 
who, as we have already mentioned, was one of the fixteeti 
relations that lived together, and were all fupported by one 
fmaU farm ; and this piece of plate acquired by virtue and 
honor, is affirmed to be the firfl that was in the family of 
the -ffilians ; neither they nor their wives having, before 
this, either ufed or wanted any veflels of filver or gold. 

After he had made every proper regulation,f taken his 
leave of the Greeks, and exhorted the Macedonians to re- 

♦ To thefe two particulars, of drawing up an army, and ordering 
an entertainment, Henry IV, of France added the making love. 
: • f Attheclofe of thefe proceedings, Andronicus the i£toUan and Neo 
the Boeotian, becaule they had always been friends to Perfeus, and had 
•not deferted him even now, were condemned, and loft. t.V\ftvt V«aA.^. Vi 
.iin>aftamidftalltbcfpeciousappearance$«fivi&\cevrtit>}cx^^^\^Q^\* 
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member the liberty which the Rora?ms had beftowed on. 
them,* and topreferveitby good laws and the happieft: 
harmony, he marched into Epirus. The fenate had znade> 
a decree, that the foldiers who had fought under him a- 
gainft Perfeus fhould have the fpoil of the cities of £pirus. 
In order, therefore, that they might fall upon them un- 
expe^edly, he fent for ten of the principal inhabitants of 
each city, and fixed a day for them to bring in whatever 
filver and gold could be found in their houfes and temples. 
With each of thefe he fent a centurion and guard of folaiers,, 
under pretence of fearching for and 'Reiving the predous 
metal, and as for this purpofe only. But when the day 
came, they rufhed upon all the inhabitants, ahd began to 
feize and plunder them. Thus in one hour an hundred 
and fifty thoufand perfons were made flaves, and feventy 
cities facked. Yet from this general ruin and defolation^ 
each foldier had no more than eleven drachmas to his (bare» 
How (hocking was fuch a deftru«Slion tor the fake of fuch 
advantage I 

JEmWm^y having executed this comi^iflSon, fo contrary 
to his mildnefs and humanity, went down to Or icum, where: 
he embarked his forces, and paflTed over into Italy. He 
failed up the Tyber in the king's galley, which had fixteen 
ranks of oars, anH was richly '^dorned. with arms .'aken from 
the enemy, and with cloth of fcarlet and purple ; and the 
banks of the river being covered with multitudes thatcamc 
to fee the fhip as it failed (lowly againft the ftream, the 
Romans ia.fome meafure anticipated his triumph. 

But the foldiers, who looked with longing eyes on the 
wealth of Perfeus, when they found their expectations <)i^ 
appointed, indulged a fecret refentmpnt, and were ill- 
affedled to ^milius. In public they alleged another caufe* 
They (aid he had behaved in comn^and in a fevere and im- 
perious manner, una therefore they did not meet his wifhes 
for a triumph. Sirvius Galba* who had ferved under 
^milius, as a ..^ane, and who had a perional epmity to. 

* This boafted favor of the IVomans to the people qf Mae«do% 
was certainly nothing extraordinary. Their country b«ing now di«. 
vided into four,di(ln6ls, it was declared unlawful forany perlbi&to 
intermarry, to carry on any trade, to buy or fell any la&ds to WJ 
one who was not an inhabitant of his own diftrif^. They weiepra* 
hibited to import any fait ; or to fell any timber fit for bailoinf 
(hips to the barbarian nations. All thenobility, and their cMUiren, 
exceeding the age oi (ifteeiii were commanded immediately to tm^ 

pore themfelves into lta\y; aii\d tVve W'^i^bcva ^wtr, IqI' 

wai vefted in certaiji kpmati.lci«V>T>. 
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&im, obferving this, pulled off the maflc, and declared that 
no triumph ought to be allowed him. Having fpread 
among the foldiery fever^ calumnies againft the genera^ 
and (harpened the refentment which they had al ready conw 
ceived, Galba requefted another day of the tribunes of the 
peopU ; becauie the remaining four hours, he faid, were 
not fufficient for the intended impeachment. But as the 
tribunes ordered him to fpeak then, if he had any thinff 
to fay, he began a long harangue full of injurious and falfe 
allegations, and fpun it out to the end of the day. When 
jt was dark, the tribunes difmifled the aflembly. The fol^ 
diers, now more infc'int than ever, thronged about Galba ; 
and animating each other, before it was light took their 
^and again in the capitol, where, the tribunes had ordered 
the alTembly to be held. 

As foon as day appeared, it was put to tho^ vote, and the 
firft tribe gave itagainfl the triumph. When this was un- 
derflood by the reft of the aflembly and the fenate, the 
commonalty exprefled great concern at the injury done to 
^milius, but their words had no effect ; the principal fen- 
ators inMed that it was an infufferable attempt, and en« 
couraged each other to reprefs.the bold and licentious 
fpirit of the foldiers, who would in time ^ickat no inftance 

,.©f iiyuftirg.andi violence, *^ffomething was not done to 
brevcht'.tncir depriving Pam Js ^nifjius of the honors of 
Jiie vi^ory. . They pufhed, therefore, through the crowd, 
and coming upan abody, demanded that the tribunes would 
put a ftop to the fuffrages, until they had delivered what 
they had to fay to the people. The poll being flopped 
accordingly, and filence made, Marcus Servilius, a man 
of confular digiuty, who had killed three and twenty ene« 
mies in fingle combat, flood up, and fpoke as follows : 

** I am now fenfible, more than ever^}iow great a genera! 
<^ Paulus ^millus is,;when with fo raatii^ousand dilorderly 
** an army he. has. performed fuch gi at^and honorable 
♦* -achievements ; but I am furprifed^j^) ae inconfiftency 
«* of the Roman people, if, after rejoicing in triumphs 
•« over the Illyrians and Ligurians,t they envy themfelves 
•* thepleafure of feeing the king of Macedon brought alive, 

» ** and all the glory of Alexander and Philip led captive by 

♦Tliis was fadly verified in the times of theHoman emperors. 
f Inftead of AiSvut Lybians^ thecommon reading in the Greek, we 
' Aoold undoubtedly, with the fmall alteration of one letter, read 
^kifyvm LifttrUns. For the LigMrians had hccn conquered by .£ia\ivu&. 
». a.ft 
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*' the Roman arms. For is it not a ftrange thing f6r joistf, 
** who, upon a flight rumor of the vi6lory brought hither 
•* fome time fince, offered facrifices, and made your requcfti 
•' to the gods, that you might foon fee that account verifi- 
** ed ; now the confulis returned with a real vi6tory,torolr 
•* the gods of their due honor, and yourfelves of the iatis* 
" faftion, as if you were afraid to behold the greatnefs of 
•< the conqueft, or were willing to fpare the king ? Though* 
•* indeed, it would be much better to rcfufe the trimnpk 
** out of mercy to him, than envy to your general. But to. 
** fuch excefs is your malignity arrived, that a man who 
'* never received a wound,^ a man ftining in delicacy and. 
" fattened in the fhade, dares difcourfe about the conduft 
•* of the war and the right to a triumph, to you who at the 
" expenfe of fo much blood have learned how to judge of' 
** the valor or mi(behavior of your commanders." 

At the fame time, baring his breafl, he (bowed an in* 
credible number of fears upon it, and then turning hil 
back, he uncovered fome parts which it is reckoned inde- 
cent to expofe ; and addreiltng himfelf to Galba, hefaid^ 
** Thou laughed ait this ; but I glory in thefe marks be- 
•* fore my fellow citizens ; for I got them by being on. 
** horfeback day and night in their fervice. But go on to 
•* cojle^l: the votes : I will attend the whole bufmefs, and 
'*mark thofe cowardly and ungrateful men, who had rath- 
** er have their own inclinations indulged in war, than be 
*' properly commanded.'* This fpeech, they tell us, fa 
humbled the foldiery, and effedbed fuch an alteration in 
them, that the triumph was voted to i^milius by every tribe. 

The triumph is faidto have been ordered after thisman- 
ner : In every theatre, or as they call it. Circus, where: 
cqueftrian games ufed to be held, in thzforunty and other 
parts of the city, which were convenient for feeing the pro- 
ceffion, the people ere6led fcaffolds, and on the day ot the- 
triumph were aJl dreffed in white. The temples were fet 
open, adorned with garlands, ard fmoaking with incenfe. 
Many U^ors and other officers compelled the diforderly 
crowd to make way, and opericd a clear paflage. The 
triumph tocik up three days. On the firfl, which was 
fcarce fuflficient for the fhow, were exhibited the images,. 
paintings, and colofTal ffatues, taken from the enemy, and 
now carried in two hundred and fifty chariots. Next day, ^ 
<he rxheft and moft beautiful of the Macedonian arms wem 
hrouo;ht up in a great numbjer of waggons* . Thefe gjlitSercA; 



with new fuii^fhed bntfs and polidiedf iYeel ; and, thmrgh r 
they were piled with great art and judgment, yet Teemed to 
be- thrown together promifcuoufiy ; helmets being placed'* 
ttpon (hieidsy breafl plates upon^eavesj Cretan tai^ets^ , 
'niracian bucklers,, a^nd quivers ofarrows huddled among . 
the horfes bits, with the points of naked iwords and long 
pikes appearing^ through on every fider^ All thefe arms • 
were tied together with Aich a juft liberty, that room was 
leflt for them to clatter as thjey were drawn along, and the • 
clank of them was fb harfh and terrible, that they were not 
Ifeen without dread, though among the fpoils o^ the con^ 
^ered. After the carriages loaded with arms, walked^ 
three thoufand men, who carried the filver money in feven 
hundred and fifty veffels, each of which contained three 
talents ind was borne by four men. Others brought 
bowls, horns, goblets, and cups, all of filver, difpofed in 
fuch order as would make the bdff fliow, and valuable not * 
only for their fize but the depth of thfe baflb relievo. On 
the third day, early in the morning, firfl! came up the 
trumpets, not with. fuch airs as are ufed in a proceffion of • 
folemn entry, but with fuch as the Romans found when 
they animate their troops to the charge. Thefe were fol- 
lowed by an hundred and twenty fat oxen, with their horns ^ 
gilded, and fet off with ribbons and garlands. The young . 
men that led thefe viflims, were girded with belts of curious 
workmanfhip ; and after them came the boys who carried 
the gold and filver veffels for the facrifice. Next went the ; 
perions who carried the gold coin* in vcflels which held 
three talents each, like thofe that contained the filver, and- 
which were to the number of feventy feven. Then follow- 
ed thofe that bore the confecrated bowl,t of ten talents 
weight, which i^milius had caufed to be made of gold, 
and adorned with precious ilones ; and thofe that expofed 
to view the cups of Antigonus of Seleucusj and fuch as 
were of the make of the famed artift, Shericles, together 
with the gold plate that had been ufed at Perfeus's table^ 

♦ According to Plutarch's accocrn't there were 2*50 talents of 
filver coin, and 231. of gold coin. According to Valerius Antias 
i| amounted to fomewhat more ;.but Livy thinks his computation- 
too fmall, and Vclleius Paterculus makes it almoft twice as much* 
The account which Paterculus gives of it is probably right, fince 
the money now brought from Macedonia fet the Romans irx from 
all taxes tor one hundred and twentyfive years. 

+ This bowl weighed fix hundred pounds; for the talent weighs 
•d^iixty pounds. It w«l confecrated to Jupiter, 
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Immodiately after, was to be feen the chariot of that prlnc«f 
with his armor upon it and his diadem upon that, at a lit- 
tie diflance his cnildren were led captive, attended by a 
great number of governors, ma(lers,and preceptors, all in 
tears, who ftretched out their hands by wayof mpplication 
to the fpe6tators, and taught the children to do the fame« 
There were two fons and one daughter, all fo young,, that 
they were not much affefted with the greatnefs of their 
misfortunes. This infenfibility of theirs made the change 
of their condition more pitiable ; infomuch that Perfeus 
pafled on almofl without notice ; fo fixed were the eyes of 
the Romans upon the children from pity of their fate^ that 
many of them (bed tears, and none tafled the joy of the 
triumph without a mixture uf pain, till they were £one by. 
Behind thechildren and their train walked Perfeus nimfelf, 
clad all in black, and wearing fandals of the fafliion of his 
country. He had the appearance of a man that was oven- 
whelmed with terror, and whofe reafon was alinofl ftagger^ 
<d with the weight of his misfortunes. He was followed by 
a great number of friends and favorites, whofe countenan- 
ces were opprrfled with forrow, and who, by fixing their 
weeping eyes continually upon their prince, teftified toth« 
fpeaators, that it was his lot which they lamented, and 
that they were regardlefs of their own. He had fent, in- 
deed to iEmilius, to defire that he might be excufed from 
being led in triumph, and being made a public fpe6lacle. 
But ^milius defpifing his cowardice and attachment to 
life, by way of derifion, it feems, fent him word, *' That 
•* it had been in his power to prevent it, and flill was, if 
** he were fo difpofed ;" hinting,, that he fhoiild prefer 
death to difgraoe. But he had not the courage to flrikethe 
blow, and the vigor of his mind being deftroyed by vain 
hopes, he became a part of his own fpoils. Next were 
carried four hundred coronets of gold, which the cities had 
fent iEmilius, along with their erabaflies, as compliments 
on his vidlory. Then came, the conful himfelf, riding in 
a magnificent chariot ; a man, excluGve of the pomp of 
power, worthy to be feen and admired, but his good mien 
was now fet off with a purple robe interwoven with gold^ 
and he held a branch of laurel in his right hand. The 
whole army likcwife carried boughs of laurel, and divided: 
into bands and companies, followed the general's chariot ; 
fome finging fatirical fongs ufual on fuch occafions, and* 
^ctrne chanting odes of ri^oryi and the glorious exploit&4>fi 
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.4Mliu5, who was revered and admired by all^ and whom 
90 good man could envy. 

But, perhaps there is fome fuperior Being, whofe office 
it is to caft a fhade upon any great and eminent profperity^ 
smd fo to mingle the lot of human life> that it may not be 
pcrfeftly free from calamity, but thofe, as Homer fays,* 
may think themfelves moft happy to whom fortune gives 
an equal fhare of good and evil. For ^milius having 
four fons, two of which, namely Scipio and Pabius, were 
adopted into other families, as has been mentioned above, 
and two others by hisfecond wife, as yet but young, whom 
be brought up in his own houfe j one of thefe died at, 
fourteen years of age, five days before his father's triumph, 
and the other at twelve, three days after. There was not 
a man among the Romans that did not fympathize witK 
him in this afftiflion. All were (hocked at the cruelty of 
fbrtunfe,t who fcrupled not to introduce fuch deep diftrefs 
into a houfe that was full of pleafure, of joy, and feflal 
facrifices, and to mix the fongs of victory and triumplv 
with the mournful dirges of death. 

* Plutarch here refers to a pafTage in the fpeech of AdiUlei to. 
9riam in the laft Iliad, which is thus tranflated by Pope : 
Two unu by Jove's high throne Have ever ftood'^ 
The fourceof evil one, and one of good. 
Fr«m thence the cup of mortal man he fills, 
Bleffings to thefe, to thofe diftributes ills; 
To moft, he mingles* both ; the wretch decreed 
To tafte the bad, unmix'd, is curs'd indeed* 
The happieft tafl^e no» happinefs (Incere, 
But find the coidial draught ia dafh'd withqtHi* 

FlMo has cenfured It as an impiety to fay that God gives evil'. God 
M not \he author of evih Moral evil is th^ refult of the abufe of 
free agency ; natural evil is the confcqucnce of the impcrfeftion of 
iBatter ; and the Deity (lands juflified in his creating beings liable 
tD both, becaufe natural imperfection was necelBiry to a progrefllve 
iKiftence, moral imperfe^ion was neceffary to virtue, and, virtue wa& 
neceflary to happinefs. However, Homer's allegory fecras borrowed 
from the eaftern manner of fpeaking. Thus in the Pfalms ; Jn the 
lumd •fthe Lard there is a cup, and he pour eth ouPof the fame ; asjartke 
dregs thertrfalltht ungodly of the esrthjhaii drink them. Pfal. lxxv.8. 
T Or more properly the juft and vifible interpofition of Provi* 
dence, to puni(h in ibme meafurethat general havock of the human 
{^ics which the Roman pride and avarice had fo recently mad^^ 
i|i Greece. For though God is not the author of evil, it is no im- . 
pcacbmentof hisgoodnefs to fuppofe that by particiilar, pumfl|<9.. 
mfau bt CLhaftMti partipalar ^amm* . 
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JSmiliiis, however, rightly confidcring that mankih^^ 
have need of courage and fortitude, not only againft fwordi 
and fpears, but againfl every attack of fortune, fo tempered 
and qualified the prefent emergencies, as to overbalance 
the evil by the good, and his private misfortunes by the ■ 
public profperity ; that nothing might appear to lefTen the 
importance, or tarnifh the glory of his viaory. Forfopn 
after the burial of the firftof his fons, he made, as we faTd,, 
his triumphal entry, and upon the death of the fecond, foon 
after the triumph, he aflembled the people of Rome, and- 
made a fpeech to them, not like a man that wanted confo* 
lation himfelf, but like one who could alleviate the grief" 
which his fellow citizens felt for his misfortunes. 

*< Though I have never, " faid he, " feared any thing . 
•* human, yet among things divine, I have always had a« 
*' dread of fortune, as the raoft faithlefs and variable of 
** beings ; and becaufe in the courfe of this war flie prof- 
** pered every meafure of mine, the rather did^ expe^tthat 
** fome tempeft would follow fo favorable a gale. For in 
" one day I pafled the Ionian from Brundufium to.CorCT- 
** ra ; from thence in five day? I reached Delphi, and fa- 
^ crificed to Apollo. In five days more I took upon me tty - 
^' command of the army in Macedonia ; and as foon as I 
<* had offered the ufual facrifices for purifying it, I pro- 
^ ceeded to aftiop, ai^d in the fpace of fifteen days from- 
«* that time put a glorious per'od to the war. Didrufting 
«' the fickle goddefs on account of fuch a run of AicceiSy 
** and now being fecure and free from all danger with re* 
** fpeft to the enemy, I wasmoftapprehenfive of a change 
<< of fortune in my paQage home ; having fuch a great and 
<<.vi6lorious armyto condu6l, together with the ipoilsand 
"royal, prifoners. Nay, when 1 arrived faie among mY 
«*. countrymen and beheld the city full of joy, feftivity, ana 
*<. gratitude, ftill I fufpefted fortune knowing that fbe 
"grants us no great favor without fome mixture of" 
" uneafinefs or tribute of pain. Thus full of anxious 
" thoughts for what might happen to the commonwealth, . 
*^ my fears did not quit me, till this calamity vifited my 
** houfe, and I had my two promifing fons, the only heirs 
<* I had left myfelf, to bury one after the other, on the 
« very days facred to triumph. Now therefore I am fecure 
« as to the greateft danger, and I truft and am fully pcr- 
" fuaded that fortune will continue kind and conflant to . 
H 11^1 fince file has taken fufficient ufury for her fs^voxvy oi^ 
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**'ine and mine ; for the man who led the triumph is as 
** great an infiance of the weaknefs of human power as he 
** that was led captive ; there is only this difference, that 
*Cihe fons of Perfeus, who were vanquifhed, are alive, and 
** thofe of iEmilius, who conquered, are no more." 

Such was the generous fpeech which ^milius made to 
the people, from a fpirit of magnanimity that was perfect- 
ly free from artifice. 

Though he pitied the fate of Perfeus, and was well in- 
clined to ferve him, yet all he could do for him, was to 
get him removed from the common prifon to a cleaner 
apartment and better diet. In that confinement, accord- 
ing to mod writers, he ftarved himfclf to death. But fome 
iay the manner of his death was very ftrange and peculiar. 
The foldiers, they tell us, who were his keepers, being on 
lome account provoked at him, and determined to wreak 
their malice, when tl)ey could find no other means of do- 
ing it, kept him from fleep, taking turns to watch him, 
and ufmg fuch extreme diligence to keep him from reft, 
that at laft he was quite wearied out and died.* Two of 
his Tons alfo died ; and the third, named Alexander, is 
faid to have been diflinguifhed for his art in turning and 
other fmall work ; and having perfedlly learned to fpeak 
and write the Roman language, he was employed by the 
magiflrates as aclerk,t in which capacity he fhowed him- 
fclf very ferviceable and ingenious. 

Of the a6ls of iSmilius with regard to Macedonia, the 
mod acceptable to the Romans was, that from thence he 
brought lo much money into the public treafury, that the 

Sjojue had no occafion to pay any taxes till the times of 
irtius and Panfa, who were confuls in the firft war be- 
tween Antony and Caefar. iSmilius had alfo the uncom- 
mon and peculiar happinefs, to be highly honored and 
careffed by tlie people, at the fame time that he remained 
attached to the patrician party, and did nothing to ingra- 
tiate himfelf with the commonalty, but ever adted in con*- 
cert with men of the firft rank, in matters of government. 

• This account wc have from Diodorus Siculus, ap. Phot: Bihlu 
tth. Philip is faid to have died before his father, but now or where 
cannot be coUeded, becaufe the books of Livy, and of Diodorus 
Siculus, which treat of thofe times are loft 

t Heve was a remarkable inftance of the pride of the Roman fen- 
ate, to have the fon of a vanquiihcd king for their clerk : While 
Kicomedes, the fon of Prufias king of Bithynia, was educated by 

r' em with all tmaginable pomp and fplendor, becaufe the:f«tkec 
d put him under the care of the republic. 
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This condu€l of his was afterwards alleged by 'Wiy of le- 
proach agsunJd Scipio Africanus, by Appius. Theie two 
being then the moft confiderable men in Rome, (iood for 
the cenforfliip ; the one having the fenate and nobility on 
his fide, for the Appian family were always in thatinterelH 
and the other not only great in himfelf, but ever greatly 
in favor with the people. When, therefore, Appius faw 
Scipio come into the Jorum attended by a crowa cxf mean 
perfons, and many wbo had been ilaves, but who were abl^ 
to cabal, to influence the multitude, and to carry all be- 
fore them, either by folicitation or clamor, he cried out^ 
*< O Paulus ^milius ! groan, groan from beneath the 
*< earth, to think that ^milius the crier and Lycinius the 
•* rioter conduct thy fon to the cenforfliip !" It is no 
wonder if the caufe of Scipio was efpoufed oy the people^ 
fince he was continually heaping favors upon them. Bat 
^milius, though he ranged himfelf on the fide of the no- 
bility, was as much beloved by the populace as the moft 
infinuating of their demagogues. This appeared in their 
bedowing upon him, among ether honors, that of the 
cenforlhip, which is the mod facred of all offices, and 
which has great authority annexed to it, as in other re- 
fpe^s, fo particularly in the power of inquiring into the 
ttorals of tlie citizens. For the cenfors could expel from 
the fenate any member that a£led in a manner unworthy 
of his Nation, and enrol a man of charadter in that body { 
«nd they could diigrace one of the equeftrian order wno 
behaved licentioufly, by taking away his horfe. They 
alfo took account of the value of each man's edate, and reg- 
iftered the number of people. The number of citizens 
which iEmilius took, was three hundred and thirtyfeven 
thoufand four hundred and fiftytwo. He declared Mar*- 
cus ^milius Lepidus fird fenator, who had already four 
times arrived at that dignity. He expelled only three fen- 
ators who were men of no note ; and with equal modera- 
tion both he and his colleague Marcius Fhilippus behav- 
ed in examining into the conduft of the knights. 

Having fettled many important affairs whUe he boretlni 
office, he fell into a diftemper, which at fir(t appeared vciy 
dangerous, but in time became lefs threatening, though it 
ftill was troublefome and difficult to be cured. By the ad- 
vice .therefore of his phyficians, he failed to Velia,* where 

♦ Plutarch here writes Elca inftcad of Vclia, and calls it a tow» 
in luly, to diftin^uilh it from one of that same in Greece, 
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-Tie remained a long time near the fea, in a very retired and 

Suiet (ituation. In the mean time, the Romans greatly re- 
;retted his abfence, and by frequent exclamations in the 
theatres, teftified their ^treme defireto fee him again. At 
laft, a public facrffice coming on, which'-neceflarily requlr. 
ed his attendance, ^milius ieeming now fuifficiently re- 

■ covered returned to Rome, and offered that facrifice, wiib 
the afliftance of the other priefts, iamidft a prodigious itAiU 
titude of people, who ezpreiled their joy for his return. 
Next day he facrificed again to the gods for his recovery. 

--^Having nnifhed thcfe rites, he returned home and went to 
bed J when he fuddenly fell into a delirium, in which he 
died the third day, having^ attained to every thing that is 
fuppofed to tontribute to the happihefs of man. 

His funeral was condu£ted with wonderful folcmnity ; 

^hc cordial regard of the public did honor to his virtue, 
by the beft and happiefl obfequies. Thefe did not confift 
in the pomp of gold, of ivory, or other expenfe and pa- 
rade, but in efteem, in love, in veneration, exprelTed ndt 
only by his countrymen, but by his very enemies. For 

■ as many of the Spaniards, Ligurians, and Macedonians,* 
as happened to be then at Rome, and were young and rO- 
buft, aflifted in carrying his bier ; while the aged followed 
it, calling iEmilius their benefa6lor, and the preferver of 
their countries. For he not only, at the time no conqiier- 

■ cd them, gained the character of humanity, but continued 
to do them fervices, and to take care of them, as if they 
'had been his friends and relations. 

The eftate he left behind him Icarcely amounted to the 
■fum of three hundred and feventy thoufand denarii, of 
which he appointed his fons joint heirs ; but Scipio, the 
younger fon, who was adopted into the opulent houfe of , 
Africanus^ gave up his part to his brother. Such is the 
•account we have of the life and chara^er of Paulus 
i£miiius.t 

* Thcfc were fomc of the Macedonian noMlity, who were then at 
Rome. Valerius Maximus fays, it was like a fecond triumph to i£. 
.^lius, to have thel'e perfoiis afllft in fupporting his bier, which was 
idwnytd with reprefentations of his conqueft of their country. In 
fa6k, it wfts nkOVQ honorable than the triumph he had led up, becaui'e 
4bia bore witoeCs te his humanity; and the other only to his valor. 

t A laying of his to his ion Scipio, is worth mentioning ; a gtod 
gitural never gives battle^ Ltd u)hen,he is Udtc iiy either by this luji .«• 
ceffity^ or by a veryfawrabU occqfign. 

Vol. IL S 
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TIMOLEON AND PAULUS uEMILIUS, 

COMPARED. 

If we confider tliefe two great ircnas hUlory has reprc- 
fented them, we fhall find no ftriking difference between 
them in the comparifon. Both carried on wars with very 
refpe6lable enemies ; the one with the Macedonians, the 
other with the Carthaginians j and both with extraordi- 
nary fuccefs. One ofthemcon(juercdMacedon,andcrufh- 
ed the houfe of Antigonus, which had flourifhed in a fuc- 
ceflion of feven kings ; the other expelled tyranny out of 
Sicily, and reftored that ifland to its ancient liberty. It 
may be in favor of -^milius, that he had to do with Per* 
feus when in his full ftrength, and when he had beaten the 
Romans, and Timoleon with Dionyfius, when reduced to 
very defperate circumRances ; as, on the other hand, it 
may be obferved to the advantage of Timoleon, that he 
fubdued many tyrants, and defeated a great army of Car- 
thaginians, with fuch forces as he happened to pick up, 
who were not veteran and experienced troops like thofc of 
^milius, but mercenaries and undifciplined men, who had 
been accuftomed to fight only at their own pleafure. For 
equal exploits, with unequal means and preparations, re- 
fle6l the greater glory on the general who perforins them. 
Both paid a ftri6l regard to juftice and integrity in their 
employments, i^milius was prepared from the firft to 
behave fo, by the laws and manners of his country ; but 
Timoleon*s probity was owing entirely to himfelf. A 
proof of this, is, that in the time of ^milius, good order 
univerfally prevailed among the Romans, through a fpirit 
of obedience to their laws and ufages, and a reverence 
of their fellow citizens ; whereas, not one of the Grecian 
generals who commanded in Sicily, kept himfelf uncor- 
rupted, except Dion ; and many entertained a jealouff 
that even he afl^e6ted monarchy, and dreamt of fetting up 
fuch a regal authority as that in Lacedxmon. Timsus 
informs us, that the Syracufans fent away Gylippus loaded 
with infamy, for his infatiable avarice and rapacity, while 
lie had the command ; and many writers give accouot of 
the mifdemeanors and breach of articles which Phirax 
the SparUn^ and Callippus the Athenian, wpre guil^ of 
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IB hopes of gaining the fovereignty of Sicily. But what 
were thefe men, and on what power did they build fuch 
hupes ? Pharax was a follower of Dionyfius, who was al- 
ready expelled, and Callippus was an officer in the foreign 
troops in the fervice of Dion. But Timoleon was fent to 
be general of the Syracufans, at their earneft requeft ; he 
had not an army to provide, but found one ready formed^ 
which cheerfully obeyed his orders ; and yet he employed 
this power for no other end, than the deflrudilon of their 
oppreffi^^ mafters. 

Yet again, it was to be admired in ^milius, that, 
though he fubdued fo opulent a kingdom, he did not add 
one drachma to his fubftance. He would not touch, nor 
crew look upon the money himfelf, though he gave many 
liberal gifts to others. I do not, however, blame Timo- 
leon for accepting of a handfome houfe and lands ; for it 
is no difgrace to take foniethingout ot fo much, but to take 
nothing at all, is better ; and that is the moit coniiimmate 
virtue, which (bows that it is above pecuniary confidera- 
tions, even when it has the beft claim to them. 

As fome bodies arc able to bear heat, and others cold, 
but thofe are the drongeft which are equally fit to endure 
cither ; fo the vigor and firmnefs of thofe minds is the 
greate(^, which are neither elated by profperity, nor brok- 
en by adverfity. And in this refpe£l, i^milius appears 
to have been fuperior j for in the great and fevere niisfor.. 
tune of the lofs of his fons, he kept up the fame dignity 
of carriage, as in the midfl of the happied fuccefs. But 
Timoleon, when he had a^ed as a patriot fhould, with 
regard to his brother, did not let his reafon fupport him 
againft his grief ; but becoming a prey to forrow and re- 
morfe, for the fpace of twenty years he could not fo much 
as \o6k upon the place where the public bufinefs was 
tranfaflcd, much lefs take a part in it. A man fhould, 
indeed, be afraid and afbamed of what is really fhameful, < 
but to fhrink under every reflection upon his character, 
tbough it fpeaks a delicacy of temper, has nothing in it 
gf true greatnefs of mind. 
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PELOPIDAS. 

CATO the elder, hearing fomebody. commend a rasu^ 
who was rafhly and indifcreetly daring in war, made this, 
juft oWervation, thsitjbere *was great difference befween.- 
a due regard to waloTy and a contempt of life. To thia 
purpofe, thi?ie is a ftory of oneof the foldiers of Antigoous,, 
who was aflonifhingly brave, but of an unhealthy^ com- 
plexion and bad habit of body. The king aikj^d him the 
caufe of his palenefs, and he acknowledged t}iat he had % 
private infirmity. He therefore gave his phyficians a(lri£t 
charge, that if any remedy could be found, tney (hould ap* 
ply it with the utmoft care. Thus the man was cured ; 
but then he no longer courted, nor ri(ked his perfon as. 
before. Antigonus quef^ioned him about it, and could not 
forbear to exprefs his wonder atthechange. The foldiet. 
did not conceal the real caufe, *' You, Sir," faid he, ** have. 
<< made me lefs bold, by delivering me from that mStry.^ 
^' which made ray. life of no account to me." From tne 
fame way of arguing it was, that a certain Sybarits* (aidL 
of the Spartans, *< It was no wonder if they ventured theii; 
*< lives freely in battle, fmce death was a deliverance to 
*f them from fuch a train of labors, and fromfuch wretch. 
** ed diet." It was natural for the Sybarites, who were. 
dilToved in luxury and pleafure, to think that the; whCH 
defpifed death, did it not from a love of virtue and honor^ 
but becaufe they were weary of life. But in fed, the La^- 
cedaemonians thought it a pleafure either to live or to die». 
as virtue and right rsafon dire^ed ; and ib this epitaph 
teftifies, ' 

Nor life nor death, they deem'd die happier ibrto. 
But llfethat's glorious, or a- death that's great. 

For neither is the avoiding of death to be found' faolt. 
with, if a roan is not diihonorably fond of life ; nor is. 
the meeting it with courage, to be commended, if he, i% 

* The Sybarites were a colony of Greeks, who fetded in antient 
times on the gulf of Tarentum. The felicity of their (ituation, 
their wealth and power drew them into luxury, which was remark-, 
able to a proverb. But one cannot credit the extravagant things 
which Athenacus relates of them. Their chief city which at M^ 
was called Sybaris, from a river of ^ifit name, was aft^^ards nai^? 
ed Th.urium or Thutii, 
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dl£^{^ed with life. Hence it is, that Homer leada out the 
boWeft and braveft of his warriors to battle, always well 
armed ; and the Grecian lawgivers punifti him who throws 
away his (hield, not him who lofes his fword or fpear ; 
thus in(lni6ting us, that the firft care of every man, efpe- 
cially of every governor of a city, or commander of an 
army, ihould be to defend himfelf, and after that, he is 
to think of annoying the enemy. For if, according to 
the comparifon madeby-Iphicrates, the lightarmed re- 
femble the hands, the cavalry the feet, the main body of 
infantry the breafJ, and the general the head ; then that 
general who fuifers himfelf to be carried away by his im- 
petuofity, fo as to expofe himfelf to. needlefs hazards, not 
only endangers his own life, but the lives of his whole 
army, whofe .fafety depends upon his. Callicratidas^ 
therefore, ..though otherwife a great man, did not anfwer- 
the foothfayer well, who defired him not to expofe him- 
felf to danger, becaufe the entrails of the victim threatened^ 
his life. *' Sparta,'' faidhe, "is not bound up in one 
** man.*' For in battle he was indeed but one, when aft« 
ing under the orders of another, whether at fea or land ; 
but when he had the command, he virtually comprehended 
the whole force in himfelf ; fo that he was no longer a 
iingle perfon^ when fuch numbers muft perifti with him. 
Much, better was the faying of old Antigonus, when he 
was going to engage in a fea fight near the ifle of Andros. 
Somebody obferved to him,that the enemy's fleet was much 
larger than his : " For how inany /hips then doft thoiv 
** reckon me V* He reprefented the importance of the 
commander great^-as in.fa^ it is, when he is a man ef ex. ' 
perience and valor ; and the firft duty of fuch a one, is 
to preferve him who preferves the whole. 

On the fame account we muft allow that Timotheus ex- 
preffed'himfclf happily, when Chares fhowed the Atheni- 
ans the wounds he nad received, when their general, and 
bis ftiifcld pierced with a fpear : " I for my t>art," faid 
he, ** was much aftiamed, when at the fiege or Samos, a 
•• javelin fell near me, as if I had behaved too like a youn^ 
** man, aii<4 not as became the commander of fo great an 
•* armament." For where the fcale of the whole aftion 
turns upon the general's rilking his own perfon, there 
he is to ftand the combat, and to brave the greateft 
danger, without regarding thofe who fay that a good ge. 
BCral (hould die of old age, or, at kaft, an old man.^ but 

2^ s a 
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when the advant^e to he reaped fratn his perfonal^bf»«v 
veT7 is but fftial], and ali is loft in cafe of a miicarriage^ . 
no one then experts that the gensral (hould be endaakgn<^ 
cd, by exerting too much of the loldier. 

Thus much I thought proper to premife before the liTes 
of Pelopidas and Marcellus, vvho were both great meiiy 
and botA perifhed by their raflmefs. Both were excellent 
foldiers did honor to their country, by the greatcft ex- 
ploits, and had the mod formidable adverfaries to. deal 
with ; for the one defeated Hannibal, until that thtte in- 
vincible, and the other conquered the LacedannonianBy , 
who were mailers both by fea and land ; and yet at laft^ 
they both threw away their lives, and fpilt their Mood ^ 
without any fort of difcretion, when the times ssoft re- 
quired fuch men and fuch generals. From this refeai- 
blance between them, we have drawn their pa#aUel. 

Pelopidas, the fon of Hippoclus, was of an illuftriout 
family m Thebes, as was alfo Epaminondas. Brought np v 
in affluence, and coming in his youth to a great eftate, he-- 
applied himfHf to relieve fuch neceflitousperfonsasdeicrv- 
cd his bounty, to (how that he was really mafler of his rkhet 
not their (lave. For the greateft part of men, as Ariftotle': 
fays, either though covetoufnefs, make no ufe of their 
wealth, or elfe abufe it though^ prodigality ; and thefe live 
perpetual (laves to their pleafures, as tho(e do to care and 
toil . The Thebans, with grateful hearts, enjoyed the libe- 
rality and munificence of Pelopidas. Epaminondas alone 
could not be perfuaded to (hare in it. Pelopidas, how- 
ever, partook in the poverty of his friend, glorying in a. 
plainne(s of drefs and flendernefs of diet, indefatigable in • 
labor, and plain and open in his condu6t, in the higheft 
pods.* In (hort, he was like Capaneus in £uripide»| 

Whofe opulence was great, 
And yet his heart was not elated. 

He looked upon it as a difgrace to expend more upon hts 
own perfon than the pooreft Theban. As for £paminon«i. 
das, poverty was his inheritance, and con fequently famil- 
iar to him, but he made it (till more light i: W aafy, bp 
philofophy,and by the uniform fimplicity of his life. 

* Kurar^aTiiaq aJo^w-^-, — literally, plain and open in his C9t^- 
d'ifl in war. But in Bceotia, as well asother Grecian ftaces;-a coA- 
snander in chief of the forces was generally alfb firft 
Such anpnc.in B.GeoU9 was called B.9»tfr«^i^9};* 



f3opiii& marrM int^ a» noble famifyy sfnd had fevcral^ 

children, but fetting no greater value upon money lAiaa ^ 
before, and devoting all his time to the concerns of the. 
commonweakh, heimpairedf hisfublhuice. And when his 
friends admonifhed mm, that tmn^^.'mbiek he nefi^gS. 
nuas a 'oerj.necejaty iking: If h neeejfafy inditd^ (aid he, . 
f$t Nicademus ihtt^ fKAnting fo a. omhi thail was bothr 
lame and blind.. 

Spanunondaiand he were both ecfualty inclined to every 
virtue, but Fefopidaadthghted more in the exerdfes of the 
body, andBpamimMidas in th»impiX)Vement of the mind ; .. 
and the one diverted himfelf in the wrefHing rii^ or in- 
hunting, while the other fpent hia hours of leifure in hear^ 
iiig *r reading fomething m philofephy. Among the many 
things that reflected glory iipon both, there was nothing:, 
which men of fenfefo much admired, as thatfth^i: and in- 
violable TricndflMp which ftibfiiied between them fromfirft' 
te li^, in ailki the high poila which tbey hdid, both mili« - 
tary and civil* For if we confiderthe adminifh-aiion of • 
Ariftides and ThemiAocles, of Cimcn and Pericles, of Ni*. 
diks and Alcifoiades, how much the common concern was 
injured by their diflentton, their envy and jealoufy of each 
other, and then caft our eyes \P^n the mutual kindnefs 
w^ cfteem which Felopidas and Epaminondas inviolaby. 
pireferved,' we may juftly caU thefe colleagues in civil gov- 
eitiment.and military command, and not thofe whofe ftudys- 
if was to get the better of each other rather than of the en- 
enty. The true caufe of the difference was, the virtue of 
thefe Thebans, which led thenvnot tofeek, in any of their-, 
meafures, their own honor and wealth, the purfuit of 
which is always attended with envy and ftrife.; but being; 
both infpired from the. firft with a. divine aidor to raife. - 
thfcir country, to the fummit of glory, for this purpofe they: 
aFailed themjfelves of the achievements of each other, as if 
they had been their own. 

But many are of opinion, that their extraordinary friend- 
fhip took, its rife from the campaign which they made at 
Mantinea,* among the fuccors which the Thebans had 
feat the Lacedaemonians, who as yet were their allies. For. 
being placed together among the heavy armed infantry^ 

* We muft take care not to confound this with the famous battlo. 
as MantiB«a, in which Epaminon^lt was llaia. For that baiUe was ' 
fought againft the Lacedaemonians, and thia for-tfaem. The a£lion 
Ittra fpekea of was pjoUbly about the third y<Qurjdf the moetyeighth 
()Jiyinp>ad, 
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and fighting with the Arcadians, that wiog of the* Lace, 
daemonians in which they were, gave way and was brok-- 
en ; whereupon Pelopidas and Epaminondas locked their 
ihields together and repulfed all that attacked them, till at 
lad Pelopidas having received fcven large wounds, fellup* 
on a heap of friends and eneoHes who lay dead together. 
£paminondas, though he thought there was no life left ia 
him, yet ftood forward to defend his body. and his arxD5». 
and being determined to die rather than leave his compan* 
idn in the power of his enemies, he engaged with numoers 
at once: He was now in extreme danger, being wounded 
ID the bread with a fpear, and in the arm with a fword, 
when Ageiipolis, king of the Lacedaemonians, brought 
fuccors from the other wing, and beyond all exped^atioo, 
delivered them both. 

After this, the Spartans in appearance treated the The. 
bans as friends and allies,* but, in reality,, they were fuf- 
picious of their fpirit and power ; particularly they hated 
the party of Ifmenias and Androclides, in which Pelopi- 
das was, as attached to liberty and a popular government* 
Therefore Archias, Leontidas, and Philip, men inclined^ 
to an oligarchy, and rich withal, and ambitious, perfuad- 
ed Phcebidas, the Lacedaemonian, who was marching by> 
Thebes, with a body of troops,+ to feize the caftle cdled< 
Cadniea, to drive the oppofite party out of the city, and to 
put the adminiflralion into the hands of the nobility, fubjeft 
to the infpedion of the Lacedaemonians. Phcebidas lidened 
ro the propolal, and coming upon tlie Thebaos unexpetK- 
edlv, during thefeaftof the Thefmophoria^ he made him-' 
fel/mader of the citadel, and feized Ifmenias, and carried, 
him to Laced«emon, where, he was put to death foon after. 

* During the whole Peloponnefian war, Sparta found a very faitb-» 
ful ally ill the Thebans ; and under the counienance of Sparta, tbc' 
Thebans recovered the gov^nment of Boeotia, of which they had* 
been deprived on account ot their defe^llon to the Perfians. How— 
ryer, at length they grew fo powerful and headftrong, that when 
the peace orAntalcidas came to be iubfcribcd to, they refufed tOi 
come into it, and weie with no fmall difBculty overawed and 
forced into it by the. confederates. We learn, indeed, from P/alybi* 
us, that though the Lacedaemonians, at that peace, declared all tbc. 
Grecian cities free, they did notAvithdraw their garrilbns from any 
•ne of them. 

-f Phcebidas was marching againil Olynthus, when Leontidas, or* 
Leontiades, one of the two polemarchs, betrayed to him the towoand 
citadel of Thebes I'his happened in the third year of the ninetyniath' 
Olympiad, three hundred and iieventyfour years before the Chrifttal^ 
cja> ■■ % The women were celebrating this feafl in iheX^dmca.. 
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Brforpidas, Pherenicu*, and Androclides,vrith many others; 
that fled, were fentenc^ to baiiiftment. But Epaminon- 
das remained upon the fpot, being diefpifcd for his philof- 
ophy, as a man who would not intermeddle with aliairsy 
and for his poverty, as a man of no power. 

Though the Lacedaemonians took the command of the 
army from Phoebidas, and fined him in a hundred thoufand. 
drachmas, yet they kept a garrifon in the Cadmea notwith- 
Handing. All the reft of Grecqe was furprifed at this ab- 
furdity of theirs, in punifhingthe a^or, apd yet anthorif- 
ing the a6b*on'. As for the Xhebans, who had loft their 
ancient form, of government, and were brought into fub- 
jcdtion by Archias And Leontidas, there wa« no room foi^ 
them to hope to be delivered from th^ tyranny, which was 
fupported in fuch a manner by the power of the Spartans, 
that it could nqt be pilUed down unlefs thofe Spartans 
could be deprived of their dominion both by fca and land. 

Neverthclefs, Leontidas haying got intelligence that tlie 
exiles were at Athens, and that they were treated there 
with great re^rd by the people, and no left refpe€lcd by 
the nobility, formed fecret deiij^ns againft their lives. For 
this purpofe he einployed certain ur^nowir aiHiflinsi wiio 
took off Androclides ; but all the reftefcaped. Letters, 
were alfo fent to the Athenians from Sparta, infiftingthat 
they Ihould not harbor or encourage exiles^ but drive them 
out as perfons declared by the confederates to be commoiv 
enemies ; but the Athenians, agreeable to their ufnal and* 
natural humanity, ai well as in gratitude to the city of 
Thebes, would not fuflfer the leaft injury to be done the . 
exiles. For the Thebans had greatly affrited' in reftoring 
the democracy at Athens, having made s^ decree that if any 
Athenian Ihould march armed through Boeotiaagainftthe. 
tyrants, he fhould not meet with the Icaft hindcrancc or 
Qioieftation in that country. 

Pelopidas, though he was one of the youngefl:,* applied 
to each exile in particular, as well as harangued them in a/ 
^iody ; urging, *' That it was both difhonorable and im- 
** pious te leave tlieir native city enflayed and garrifoned 
•• by an enemy ; and, meaoly contented with their own . 

* Xonophon ia the account whifth be gives of this tranla&ion, does 
QOt fo mnch as iD«nti«n Pelopidas. His filencc in this refpefl was 
probably owing to his partiality to his hero Ageiilauv, whofe glory he 
night thank would beeclipfed by that of Pelopidas and his worthy, 
colleague £pamiQonda9 ; for o|rUielatter,too,hcIpealU very fparingly^^ . 
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«* lives and fafety, to wait for the decrees of the Atheniai»,K 
** and to make their court to the popular orators j but that 
*• they ought to run every hazard in fo glorious a caufe, 
*• imitating the courage and patriotifm of Thrafybulus j 
** for as he advanced Irom Thebes to crufti the tyrants ia 
«* Athens, fo fhould they march from Athens to deliver 
« Thebes." 

Thus perfuaded to accept hispropofal, they fent private- - 
ly to their friends who were leit behind in Thebes, lo^ac-- 
quaint them with their refolution, which was highly ap.. 
proved of ; and Charon, a perfon of the firft rank^ offered •. 
his houfe for their reception. Philidas found means to be. 
appointed fecretary to Archias and Philip, who were then . 
folemarcbs ; and as for Epaminondas, he had taken pains- « 
all along to infpire the youth wjth fentjments . of bravery. . 
For he defired them in the public exercifes to try the Lac* 
cdaemonians atwre(lling,and when hefaw them elated with-, 
fuccefs, he ufcd to tell them. by .way of reproof, *• Thai- 
*' they fhould rather be aAiaioe^ of tneirmeannefs of fpir* 
** it in remaining fubje^. to thofe* to whom, io ftrengtby . 
** they were io much fuperior.." 

A day being ^ed for putting their defign in executioti, . 
it was agreed aniopg the exiles, .that Pherenicus with the 
red fhould fUy at Thriafium, while a few of ths yoimgeft 
ftoujd attempt to get entrance fir/l into the city ; and that ■ 
iC thefe happened to be furprifed bv the enemy, the others 
Should take care to provide, for their children and their 
parents* Pelopidas was the fir/l that offered to be of this 
party, aqd then Melon, Democjides,andTheopompuS| all 
inen of noble blood, who were united to each other by the . 
mo/t faithful friend fhip, and who never had a^ny conteft but 
which fhould be foremoff in the race of glory and valor. 
Thefe. adventurers who weie twelve in number, having, 
embraced thofe that flayed behiud, and fent a mttffengcr 
betore them to Charon, fet out in their under garments, 
with dogs and hunting poles, that none who met them 
might have any fufpicion of what they were about, and 
that they might feem to be only hunters beating about for. 
game. 

When their mefTenger came to Charon, and acquainted 
him thatthey were oo their way toThebes, the near approach 
of danger changed not his refolutioo ; he behavea like a- 
luan of honor, and made preparations to receive them. 
(lippoflhenidjiSi who was alfo in the fccret, was not by any 
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YM^ans an ill man, but rather a friend to his country and to 

the exiles ; yet he wanted that firmnefs which the prefent 

emergency and the hazardous point of execution required. 

He grew giddy, as it were, at the thought of the great 

danger, they were about to plunge in, and at lafl opened 

his eyes enough to fee, that they were attempting to (hake 

the Lacedaemoniari government, and to free themfelves 

from that power without any other dependence than that 

of a few indigent perfons ami exiles. He therefore went 

to his own houfe without faying a word, and defpatched 

one of his friends to Melon and Pelopidas to defire them 

to defer their enterprife for the prefent, to return to Ath- 

-ens, and to wait till a more favorable opportunity offered. 

Chlidon, for that was the name of the man fent upon 
this bufinefs, went home in all hafte, took his horfe out of 
the ftable, and called for the bridle. His wife being at a 
lofs, and not able to find it, faid fhe had lent it to a neigh- 
bor. Upon this, words arofe, and mutual reproaches 
followed ; the woman venting bitter imprecations, and 
wilhing that the journey might be fatal, both to him and 
(hofe that fent him. So that Chlidon, having fpent great 
part of the day in this fquabble, and looking upon what 
nad happened as ominous, laid afide all thoughts of the 
journey, and went clfewlicre. So near was this great and 
glorious undertaking to being difconcerted at the very en* 
trance. 

Pelopidas and his company, now in the drefs of peaf- 
ants, divided, and entered the town at different quarters, 
whilft it was yet day. And, as the cold weather was fet- 
ting in,* there happened to be a fharp wind and a fhower 
of fnow, which concealed them the better, mod people re- 
tiring into their houfes, to avoid the inclemency of the 
weather. But thofe that were concerned in tne affair, 
received them as they came, and condudled them immedi- 
ately to Charon's houfe ; the exiles and others making up 
the number of fortyeight. 

As for the affairs of the tyrants, they flood thus : Philidas, 
their fecretary, knew (as we faid) the whole defign of the 
exiles, and omitted nothing that might contribute to its 
fuccefs. He had invited Archias and Philip fome time 
before, to an entertainment at his houfe on that day, and 

* The Spartans feiSed on the Cadmea about the middle of fum- 
mer, in the year already mentioned, and it was taken frona them ia 
the be^ianixig of winter, in thefirft year of the hundredth Olympiadl. 
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^promifed to introduce to them fome women, in prd^r tlwt 
thofe who were to attack them, might find them diflblvefl 
in wine and pleafure.* They had not yet drank very 
freely, when a report reached them, which, though not 
:^e, feenied uncertain and ohfcure, that the exiles werfc 
concealed fomewhere in the city. And though Philidas 
endeavored to turn the difcourfe, Archias fent an officer 
to Charon, to command his immediate attendance. By 
this time it was grown dark, and Pelopid^ and his com* 
ipanions were preparing for action, having already put oa 
their hreaft plates and girt their fwords, wh^n fuddenly 
there was a Knocking at the door ; whereupon one ran to 
it, and ^ed what the perfon's bufinefs was, and having 
learned from the officer that he was fent by the polemarchs 
to fetch Charon, he brought in the news in great confufion. 
They were unanimous in their opinion, that the afiiadrwas 1 
difcovered, and that every man of thcin was loft, befoife 
they had performed any thmg which became their valor. 
Ncverthelefs, they thought it proper that Charon fhouW 
obey the order, and go boldly to the tyrants. Charon was 
a man of great intrepidity and courage in dangers that 
threatened only himfelf, but then he was much affededon 
account of his friends, and afraid that he fhould lie under 
i'ome fufpicion of treachery, if fo many brave citizens fhould 
perifh. Therefore, as he was ready to depart, he tookhis 
fon, who was yet a child, but of a beauty and ftrength be- 
yond thofe of his years, out of the women's apartmeotand . 
put him in the hands of Pelopidas ; defiring, "That if be 
" found liim a tsaitor he would treat tliat child as anenc- 
** my, and not fpare its life.*' Many of them ihed tears, 
when they faw the concern and magnanimityof Charon ; and 
all exprefied their uneafinefsathis thinking any ofthemfo 
^aftardly and fo much difconcerted with the prefent danger, 
as to be capable of fufpe6ling or blaming him in theleaft. 
They begged of him, therefore, not to leave his fon with 
them, but to remove him out of the reach of what might 
poflibly happen, to fome place, where, fafe from the tyrants, 
he might be brought up to be an avenger of Kis countrVf 
and his friends. But Charon refufed to remove him, "For 
** what life," faid he, " or what deliverance could I wiih 

* Perhaps at Hrft he really intended to introduce fome womm; 

or, as it is in the original, yvvona rut vvrav^pov, married wtmen ; 

-'•nd'thc drcfling up the exiles- in female habits, WM-anaftcrthougbt. 



^* hito, thiit lv6tild be more glorious than his feiUftg hon- 
** dttbly with his father andfo many of his frieftds ?" — 
Then he addrefled himfelf in prayer to the gods, and hav- 
ing embraced and encouraged them all, he went out ; en- 
deavoritig by the way to compofe himfelf, to form his 
countenance, and to arfuine a tone of voice very different 
from the real ftate of his mind. 

When he was come to the door of the houfe, Arthias 
«nd Philidas went out to himandfkid, ** Whatp^rfons arc 
** thefe, Charon, who, as we are informed, are lately come 
•* into the town, aftd are concealed and countenanced by 
•• fome qf the citizens V* Charon was a little fluttered at 
flrff, but foon recovering himfelf, he aflced, " Who thefe 
^ perfons they fpokc of were, and by whom harbored ?*' 
And finding that Archias had no clear account of the mat- 
ter, concluded from thence that his information came not 
from any perfoh that was privy to the defign, and there- 
fore faid, " Take care that you do not difturb yourfelves 
" with vain rumors. However, 1 will make the beft in- 
•* quiry I can ; for> perhaps, nothing of this kind ought 
«* to be difregarded." Philidas, who was by, commended 
his prudence, and conducting Archias in again, plied him 
ftrOngly with liquor, and prolonged the caroufal by keep- 
ing up their expectation of the women. 

When Charon was returned home, he found his friends 
prepared, not to conquer or to preferve their lives, but to 
feu them dear, and to fall glonoufly. He told Pelopidas 
the truth, but concealed it from the reft, prefending that 
Archias had difcourfed with him about other matters. * 

The firfl: ftorm was fcarce blown over when fortune raif.- 
«d a fecond. For there arrived an exprefs from Athens with 
•a letter from ArchiaS high prieft there to Archias his namc- 
ftike arid particular friend, not filled with vain and ground- 
Itfs furmifes, but containing a clear narrative of the whole 
Affair^ as was found afterwards. The mcflenger being 
admitted to Archias now almoft intoxicated, as hedeliver- 
iid the letfer, faid, '* The perfon who fent this.defired that 
«* it might be read immediately, for it contains bufinefs of 
•'great importance." But Archias receiving it, faid 
ftiiiling, Bujine/s tomorro'w^i Then he put it Under thtf 

• There appears no ncccffity for this artifice ; and indeed Plu- 
tarch, In his treatife concerning the genius of Socrates, fays, that 
Cfiaron came back to the little band of patriots with a pleafantcouii- 
toiance, and gave them all an account of what had paffed, without 
iSk leaft dirguiCe. 

Vol, II- T 
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bolftcr of his couch, and rcfumed the convcrfation with 
Philidas. This faying, bufinefs tomorrotu^ pafied into a 
proverb, and continues fo amon^ the Greeks to this day. 

A good opportunity now offering for the execution of 
tlieir purpofe, the friends of liberty divided themfelves in* 
to two bodies, and fallied out. Pelopidas and Damoclidas 
went again ft Leontidas and Hy pates,* who were neigh- 
bors, and Charon and Melon againft Archias and Phinp. 
Charon and his company put women's clothes over their 
armor, and wore thick wreaths of pine and poplar upon 
their heads to (hadow their faces. As foon as they came 
to the door of the room where the guefts were, the coropa* 
ny (houted and clapped their hands, believing them to be 
the women whom tney had fo long expefled. When the 
pretended women had looked round the rootfi, and dif- 
tin^ly furveyed all the guefts, they drew their fwords ; 
and making at Archias and Philip acrofs the table, they 
fhowed who they were. A fmall part of the company were 
perfuaded by Philidas not to intermeddle ; the reft engag- 
ed in t}ie combat, and ftood up for the foUmarcbs^ but, 
being difordered with wine, were eafily defpatched. 

Pelopidas and his party had a more difficult affair of it. 
They had to do with Leontidas, a fober and valiant roan. 
They found the door made faft, for he was gone to bed, 
and they knocked a long time before any body heard. At 
laft a fervant perceived it, and came down and removed 
the bar ; which he had no fooner done, than they puflied 
open the door, and ru filing in, threw the man down, and 
ran to the bed chamber. Leontidas, conje<5luring by the 
noifc and trampling what the matter Was, leapt from his 
bed and feized his Tword ; but he forgot to put out the 
lamps, which, had he done, it would have left them to 
fall foul on each other in the dark. Being, therefore, 
fully expofed to view, he met them at the door, and with 
one ftroke laid Cephifodoriis, who was the firft man that 
attempted to enter, dead at his feet. He encountered 
Pelopidas next, and the narrownefs of the door, together 
with the dead body of Cephilbdorus lying in the way, 
made tlie difpute long and doubtful. At Taft Pelopidas 
prevailed, and having flain Leontidas, he marched iih- 
mediately with his little band againft Hypates. They 

* Thefc 'were not invited to the entertainment, becaufe Aichiflt 
expelling to meet a woman of great diliin^ioinf^did not choofelfut 
Leontidas (hoiii(l be ibere. 
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got into his houfe in the fame manner as they did into 
the ©ther ; but he quiclcly perceived Ihem, made his 
cfcape into a neighbor's houie, whither they followed, 
and defpatched him. 

This affair being over, they joined Melon, and fent for 
the exiles they had left in Attica. They proclaimed lib- 
erty to all the Thebans,* and armed fuch as came over 
to them, taking down the fpoils that were fufpended upon 
the porticos, and the arms out of the fhops of the armorers 
and fword cutlers. Epaminondasf and Gorgidas, came 
to thsir affiftance, with a confiderable body of young men, 
and a fele6t number ot the old, whom they had colle^ed 
and armed. 

The whole city was now in great terror and confufion ; 
the houfes were filled with lights, and the ftreets with men, 
running to and fro. The people, however, did not yet 
aiTemble ; but being aftonifhed at what had happened, and 
knowing nothing with certainty, they waited with impa- 
tience for the day. It feems, therefore, to have been a 
great error in the Spartan officers, that they did not im- 
mediately fally out and fall upon them; for their garrlfon 
confifled of fifteen hundred men, and they were joined 
befides by many people from the city. But, terrified at 
the fhouts, the lights, the hurry, and confufion that were 
on every fide, they contented therafelves with preferving 
the citadel. 

As foon as it was day, the exiles from Attica came in 
armed 5 the people complied with the fumraons to affem- 
ble 'r and Epammondas and Gorgidas prefented to them 
Pelopidas and his party, furrounded by the priefts, who 
carried garlands in their hands, and called upon the citi- 
zens to exert themfelves for their gods and their country. 
Excited by this appearance, the whole aflembly flood up, 
and received them with great acclamations as tneir bene- 
faflors and deliverers. 

Pelopidas, then ele6led governor of Boeotia, together 

with Melon and Charon, immediately blocked up and 

^^tacked the citadel, haflening to drive out the Lacedaemo- 

* Pelopidas alfo fent Philidas to all the gaols in the city, to relcafe 
thofe brave Thebans, whom the tyrannic Spartans kept in fetters. 

f Epaminondas did not join them (boner, becaufe he was afraid 
tbat too much innocent blood would be Ihed with the guilty. 
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«ian8, and to recover the CadmcOf* before fuccors fou!i2 
arrive fijun Sparta. And indeed he was but a little bctore 
liand with them ; for they had but juft furrendered thp 
place, and were returning home, according to capitulatioa 
wh$n they met Cleorabrotus at Megara, marching towards 
Thebes with a great army. The Spartans called to account 
the three barmojiea^ officers who had commanded in the 
Cadmeay and figned the capitulation. Hermippidas and 
ArciiTus were executed for it, and the third, named 
Dyfaoridas, was fo feverely fined, that he was forced to 
%uit Pelopennefus.t 

This aftion of Pelopidas J was called, by the Greeks, 
Sfter to tHat of Thrafybulus, on account of their near 
refemblance not only in refpefl of the great virtues of the 
men, and the difficulties they had to combat, but the fucceis 
with which fortune crowned them. For it is not eafy to 
find another inftance fo reijiarkable, of the few overcoming 
the many, and the. weak the /Irong, merely by dint of 
courage and condu£l| and procuring by thele meajis fuch 
great advantages tp thei^r country. But the change of 
affairs which followed upon this action, rendered it ilill 
more glorious. For the war which humbled the pride of 
the Spartans, and deprived them of their empire both by 
fea and land, took its rife from that night, when Pelopidas, 
without taking town or caftle, but being only one out qf 
twelve, who entered a private houfe, loofened and broke 
to pieces (if we may cxprefs truth by a n\etaphor) the 
chains of the Spartan government, until then efteem^ 
indiflfoluble. 

* As it Is not probable that the regaining fo drong; s^ place, fhould 
be the work of a day, or have been efFefted with fo fmall a force as 
Pilopidas then had, we muft have recourfc to DiodorusSiculus and 
Xenophon, who tells us, that the Athenians, early on the next momn 
ing, after the fcizing on the city, fcnt theTheban general five tbou- 
fand foot, and two thoufand horfc ; and that fcvcral other bodies of 
troops came in from the citiss of ficcotia, to the number of about ii> 
von thoufand more; that Pelopidas befieged the place in form with 
them, and that- it held out feveral days, and furrendered ailcoglhfor 
want of provifions. Diodor. Sicul.Wh. xv. Xenoph. 1. v. 

-f It was a maxim with the Spartans, to die fword in hand, in de* 
feice of a place committed to their care. 

% M. Dacier gives a' parallel between the conduA of thUadion, 
and that of the prince of Monaco in driving a Spani(h garujo^ o«tt 
•i" his town. 
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TheLacedaemonians foon enteringBoeotia with a powerful 
army, the Athenians were ftruck with terror, and renounc- 
ing their alliance with the Thebans, they took cognizance in 
a judicial way, of all that continued in the interefl of that 
people, fotne they put to death, fome they bani/bed, and 
upon others they laid heavy fines. The Thebans being 
thus deferted by their allies, their affairs feemed to be in a 
defperate fituation. But Pelopidas and Gorgidas, who 
then had the command in Boeotia, fought means to embroil 
the Athenians again with the Spartans and they availed 
themfelves of this ftratagera. There was a Spartan named 
Sphodrias, a man of great reputation as a foldier, but of 
no found judgment, fanguine in his hopes, andindifcreet in 
his ambition. This man was left with fome troops at Thef- 
piae, to receive ' and proteft luch of the Boeotians,' as 
might come over to the Spartans. • To him Pelopidas pri-* 
vaeely fcnt a merchant in whom he could connde,* well 

})rovided with money, and with propofals that were more 
ikely to prevail than the- money : " That it became him 
•* to undertake fome noble enterprife-^to furprifethePirae- 
•* nsfor in(!ance, by falling fuddenly upon the Athenians, 
•' who were not provided to receive him 5 for that nothing 
<« could be fo agreeable tohhe Spartans^ as to be maftcrs 
*' of Athens 5 and that the Thebans- now incenfed again ft 
•* the Athenians, and donfidering, them as traitors, would ' 
** lend them na manner of aflfiftance; "- 

Sphodrias, (uffering himfdf - at laft to be perfuaded, 
inarched into- Attica by night,* and advanced as far as 
Eleufis.f *■ There the hearts of his-foldiersbegan to fail, 
and finding his defrg^ difcovered, he returned to Thefpiaj, 
after he had thus brought upon tlie Lacedaemonians a long 
and dangci;ous war. >•• For upon this'^the Athenians readily 
united with the Thebans*; and having fitted out a lar*e 
Hcct, they failed round Greece, 'engaging and receiving 
Aich as wereiaclincd to ihakeoff ihc Spartan yoke. 

* This i$ more pro^^able than what Diodorus Siculus fays ; name- 
ly, -that Clebnrbrotus, withoutany order from the Epkori, perfuaded 
Sphodrias to furpriCcrthe PirSl^us. • 

+ They hoped to havfc reached th^ Pi racHs in the night, but found, 
when the day appeared, -that they were^got no father than E'.eufis.-^ 
Spbodriasj perceiving th^the was difc6vered, in his return, ][)lunder- 
ed the Athenian territories. The Licedsmonians recalled Sphodrias 
and the Lphori proceeded againfthim ;- but Agefilaus, influenced by ' 
kU ion, who- was a friend of the fon of Sphojirii^ brought Joim •it. • 

a .. T » . 
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Meantime, the Thebans, by themfelves, frequcinily M91^ 
to adtion with the Lacedaemonians in BGCotia, not in fet 
battles, indeed, but in fuch as were of conliderablc fervice 
and improvement to them ; for their fpirits were raifed^ 
their bodies inured to labor, and by being ufed to thefc- 
rencounters they gained both experience and courage^ 
Hence it was, that Antalcidas the Spartan, faidto AgeAlaus 
when he returned from Bceotia wounded, Trulyy^uare 'welt 
^aid/or the inftru^ionyou ha'vegi'ven.tbe Tbehufts^^ndJ^r^ 
igacbingtbem tbeart of 'war a gain ft tbeir nvill. Though ta 
fpeak properly, Agefilaus was not their inftru^or, but 
thofe prudent generals who made choice offit opportunidei 
to let loofe the Thebans, like fo many young houods/ 
upon the enemy ; and when they had tailed of viilorjr,. 
iatisfied with the ardor they had ihown, brought tbem oS 
again fafe. The chief honor of this was due to Belopidas., 
For from the time of his being firft chofen general, until 
his death, there was not a year that he wa^ out of employw 
inent^ but he was conftantly either captain of th« facred 
band, or governor of Boeotia. And while he was employed, ' 
the Lacedemonians were feveral times defeated by the 
Thebans, particularly atPlataea, and at Thefpiae, where 
Ifhoebida^, who had furprifed th« Cadmea^ was Killed ; and 
at Tanagra, where Pelopidasbeataconfiderablebody, and 
flew, with his own hand, their general Panthoides. 

But thefe combats, though they iierved to am'mate and, 
encourage the victors, did not quite difhearten the van- 
quiflied. For they were not pitched battles,, nor regular 
cngagements, but rather advantages gz^ined of theenemy^. 
by well tin:ed lkirmiihes,in which the Thebans. fometimeft 
purfucd, and fometimes retreated. 

But the battle of Tegyjae, which was a fort of preludeto 
that of Leuitra, lifted the cliarader of Pelopidas very high»; 
for none oi the other commanders coud lay claio) to ao)t. 
ihare of the honor of the day, nor had the enemy any 
pretext to cover the ftiame of their defeat- 

JHe kept a flrift eye upon the city of OrchomenuB,t. 
which had adopted the Spartan intereft, and received twi 
fompanies.of foot for, its defence, and watched for an op- 

* We Kiiow oot how the former traoflator happened to rendpi:. 
«riiv^xoL<iJlaunch hounds^ ^ hen- it figr.ifies tti«//,j, which by taftiag 
Ujc blood, became esg^-. after the game.' 

f. rhi$ -was one. of tbe Urged aud npft contideral^^i U.wiuisk. 
B«otiji, and fbll garriCpNed by tbe LacejdsnMaiaas.. 



porhimty to make himfelf niafler ol it. Beini^ Hk^ormed 
that the garrifon were gone upon an expedition into Lq. 
cris, he hoped to take the town with eafe, now it was def« 
titute of foldiers, and therefore haiiened thither with the 
fitcred bandy and a fniall part/ of horfie'. But findings 
when he was near the town, that other troops were eom- 
y)g from Spart» to fuppty the place of thofe that wertf 
marched out, he led his forces back again by Tegyrxf^ 
along the (ides of the mountains, which was the only watjr 
he could pafs 5 for aU the flat country was overflowed by* 
the river Melas, which, from its vwy fource, fpreadin|f 
\tk\i into marfbes and navigable pieces of water, made tti9 
lower roads impra^icable. 

A Httle below thefe marches, flands the temple of Apol* 
lo Tegyrausy whofe oracle there, has not been long filenf. 
It flouriflied moft in the Perffan wars, while Echerates waar 
high prieft. Here they report, that Apolfo was born ;, 
and at the foot of the neighboring, mountain called Deiicnr,.. 
the Melas returns into its channel. Behind the temple 
rife two copious fprings, whofe waters are admirable for 
their coolnefe and agreeable tafle. The one is called 
Falm^ and the other Olive, to this- day ; fb that Latomi 
feems to have been delivered*, not between two trees, but 
two fountains of that name. Ptoum, too, is juft by, from, 
whence, it is faid, a boar fuddenly ruflied out and fright- 
ed her ; and the itories of python and Tityus, the fcene 
of which lies here, agree with their opinion who fay, Apol- 
lo was born in this place. The other proofs, of this mat- 
ter I omit. For tradition does not reckon this deity amonr 
thofe who were born morta^, and afterwards were changed 
into demi gods ; of which number were Hercules and 
Bacchus, who by their virtues were raifed fVom a frail and 
perifhable being to immortality 5 but he is one of thofc 
eternal deities who were never born, if we may give credit 
to thofe ancient fages that have treated of thcfe high points. 

The Thebans then retreating from Orchomenus towards 
Tegyrsc, the Lacedemonians who were returning from 
Locris, met them on the road. As foon as they were 
perceived to be pa0ing the (traits, one ran and told Pelopi- 
oas, fT^ are fallen into the enemas hands : And ijihy not'. 
tbey, faid he, into ours ? At tjie iame time he ordered the 
cavalry to advance from the rear to the front, that [hey 
Du^ht be xeady for the aliack.; and* the infantry, who wer#. 
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but three hundred,* he drew up in a clofe body ; hoping 
that, wherever they charged, tney would breaJc through 
the enemy, though luperior in numbers. 

Tlie Spartans had two battalions. Ephorus fays, their 
battalion confifled of five hundred men, but Callifthenc» 
makes it feven hundred, and Polybius and others nine hun- 
dred. Their polemarcbsy Gorgoleon and Theopompus, 
pufhed boldly on againfl the Thebans. The fhock began 
m the quarter where the generals fought inperfon on both 
iides. and was very violent and furious. The Spartan com- 
nianders, who attacked Pelopidas, were amon^r the firft 
that were flain $ and all that were near them being either 
killed or put to flight, the whole army wasfo terrified, that 
they opened a lane for the Thebans, through which they 
might have pafled fafely, and continued their route if they 
had pleafed. But Pelopidas, difdsuningto make hisefcape 
fo, charged thofe who yet fl:ood their ground, and made 
fuch havoc among them, that they fled in great conftifiop. 
The purfuit was not continued verv far, for the Thebans 
were afraid of the Orchomenians who were near the place 
of battle, and of the forces jud arrived from Lacedaemon, 
They were fatisfied with beating them in fair combat, and 
inakin|; their retreatthrough a difperfed and defeated army. - 

Having, therefore, erected a trophy, and gathered the- 
fpoils of the flain, they returned home not alittle elated. ' 
l*or it feems that in all their former wars both with the-: 
Greeks and barbarians, the Lacedaemonians had never been« 
beaten, the greater number by the lefs, nor even by equal . 
numbers, in a pitched battle. Thus their courage feemed* 
irrefiitible, and their renown {o much intimidated their ' 
adverfaries, that they did not care to hazard an engage- '. 
nient with them on equal terms. This battle firft taught 
the Greeks, that it was not the Eurota6,.nor the fpace be- • 
tween Babyce and Cnacion, which .alone produces brave r 
warriors, but wherever the youth are afhamed of vhat is < 

• This fmall body was, however, tho very flower of tlie Theban ar» • 
myj and was dignified by the names of ihtjacred battalion and the ■ 
hand of/oycn^ (as mentioned below) being equally famed for their 
fidcUty to the Thcban ftate, and affeftion for each other. Some fab- • 
gIo'us thin-gs arc related of them, from which We can only iafer, 
that they were a brave rclblute fet of young men, who had vowed 
perpetual frkRdfhip to each other, and had bound themfelves, by 
the ftrongeft-ties, to (land by one another to the laft drop of tbeir-* 
blood ; and were therefore the fittel^ to be employed in fuck ptv. •• 
Vite and dangerou« cxpcdttioBS. 



ksJky refolute io a good caufe, and more inclined to avoid 
difgrace than danger, there are the men who are terrible 
to their enemies. 

Gorgidas, as feme fay, firft formed iht /acred ban4% 
confifting of three hundred fele6l men, who were quarter- 
ed in the Cadmea, and maintained and exercifed at the 
public expenfe. They were called the city band^ for cit- 
adels in thofe days were called cities. 

« • . # * n # 

But Corgidas, by difpofing thofe that belonged to this 
iicLcred band here and therein the firft ranks, and covering 
the front of his infantry with them, gave them but little 
•pportunity to diftinguiih themfelves, or effedtually to 
iierve the common caufe ; thus divided, as they were, and 
mixed with other troops more in number and of inferior 
refolution. But when their valor appeared with fo much 
luitre at Tegyrae, where they fought together^ and clofe 
to the perfon of their general, Pelopidas would never part 
them afterwards, but kept them in a body, and conftantly 
charged at the headof theip in the mofl; dangerous attacks. 
Tor, as horfea go fafter, when harnefled together in a 
chariot, than they do, when driven fingle, not becauie 
their united force more eafily breaks the air, but becaufe 
their f pirits are raifed higher by emulation ; fo he thought 
Ihe courage of brave men would be moft irrefidible, when 
•hey were a^ing together and contending with eachother 
ViFhiQh fhould mofl excel. 

But when the Lacedismonians had made peace with the 
foft of the Greeks, and continued the war againd^the 
Thebans only, aod when king Cleombrotus had entered 
their coimtry with ten thoufaud foot and a thoufand horfe, 
they were not only threatened with the common dangers 
of war, as before, but even with total extirpation ; which 
fpread the utmofl terror over all Boeotia. As Pelopidas, 
on this occasion, was departing for the army, his wife, who 
followed him to the dojor, bcfought him, with tears, to 
take care of himfelf, he anfwered, My dear^ pri'vate per^ 
Jons are to he adfvifed to take care of themjelues^ but per-* 
/ikns in a public ctaraSer to take care ofotbers» 

When he came to ihe army, and found the general of- 
ficers diifering in opinion, he was the fiift to clofe in with 
that of Epaminondas, who propofed that they (hould 
give the enemy battle. He w»$ not, iiideedjt then onQ Qf. 
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fhofe that commanded in chief, but he was captain oNhe 
facred hand \ and they had that confidence ianimi which 
was due to a man who had given his country Tllch pledges 
•f his regard for liberty. 

The resolution thus taken to hazard a battle, and the 
two armies in fight at Leu6lra» Pelopidas had a dream 
which gave him no fmall trouble. In that field lie the 
bodies of the daughters of Scedafus, who are called LenS" 
ridit from the place. For a rape having been committed 
upon them by lome Spartans whom they had hofpitably 
received into their houfe, they had killed themfelves, and 
were buried there. Upon this, their father went to Lac- 
edaemon, and demanded that juftice fhould be done upon 
the perfons who had committed fo deteflable and atrociiMis 
a crime ; and, as he could not obtain it, he vented bitter 
imprecations againft the Spartans, and then killed hipifelf 
upon the tomb of his daughters. From that time many 
prophecies and oracles forewarned the Spartans to beware 
•f the vengeance ofLeu6lra : The true intent of which bat 
few underflood ; for they were in doubt as to the place that 
was meant, there being a little maritime town called Leuc- 
trum, in I^conia, and another of the fame name nearMe- 
galopolis in Arcadia. Befides, that injury was done to the 
daughters of Scedafus long before the battle of Leu^ra. 

Pelopidas, then, as he flept in his tent, thought he faii^ 
thefe young women weeping at their tombs, and loadini^ 
the Spartans with imprecations, while their father ordered 
him to facrifice a red haired young virgin to the damfels, 
if he defired to be victorious in the enluing engagement. 
This order appearing to him cruel and unjufl, he rofeand 
communicated it to the foothfayers and the generals. Soioe 
were of opinion, that it Ihould not be negle6ted or dif- 
obeyed, alleging to the purpofe the ancient flories of Me- 
noeceus the fbn of Creon,* and Macaria the daughter of 
Hercules ; and the more modern inflances of Pherecydei 
the philofopher, who was put to death by the LacedaemQ- 
nians, and whofe (kin was preferved by their kings, pur- 
fuant to the direction of fome oracle ; of Leonidas, who 
by order of the oracle too, facrificed himfelf, as it were, 
for the fake of Greece \ and laftly, of the human viftiini 

* Mej&oeceut devoted hirafclf to death for the benefit of hi* 
country ; as did alfo Macaria for the benefit of the Heraclidc For 
an account of the former, fee the Phctnijfa^ and for thf Utber, tha 
Htraclid* of Euripides. 
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•llered by Themidocles to Bacchus Omeftes, before the 
lea iight at Salamis ; to all which facrifices the enfuing 
fuccefs gave a fanftion. They obferved alfo, that Agefi- 
laus fettin^ fail from the fame place that Agamemnon did, 
and again(t the fame enemies, and feeing, moreover, at 
Aulis, the fame vifion of the goddefs* demanding his 
daughter in facrifice, through an ill timed tendernefs for 
his child refufed it ; the confequence of which was^ that 
his expedition proved unfuccefsful. 

Thofe that were of the contrary opinion, argued, that 
fo barbarous and unjuft an offering could not poifibly be 
acceptable to any fuperior being ; that no lypbons or giants, 
but the father of gods and men, governed the world ; that 
it was abfurd to fuppolc that the gods delighted in human 
facrifices ; and that, if any of them did, they ought to be. 
difregarded as Impotent beings, fince fuch ftrange and 
corrupt dedres could not exifl but in weak and vicious 
minds. 

While the principal officers were engaged on this fubjcdl:, 
and P^Iopidas was more perplexed than all the reft, on a 
fudden a flie colt quitted the herd, and ran through the 
camp 5 and when (he came to the place where they were 
aifembled, flie ftood ftill. The officers, for their part, 
only admired her color, which was a fliining red, the 
ftatelinefs of her form, the vigor of her motions, and the 
fprightlinefs of her neighings ; but Theocritus the diviner , 
underftanding the thing better, cT!W uui fO F8IApi Jas, 
** Here comes the victim, fortunate man that thou art ! 
*' wait for no other virgin, but facrifice that which heaven 
«« hath fent thee.** They then took the colt, and led her 
to the tomb of the virgins, where, after the ufual prayers 
and the ceremony of crowning^ her, they offered her up 
with joy, not forgetting to publifh the vifion of Pelopidas 
and the facrifice required, to the whole army. 

The day of battle being come, Epaminondas drew up 
the infantry of his left wing in an oblique form, that the 

* Xenophon, in the fevendi book of his Grecian hlftory, acquaints 
us, that Pelopidas when he went upon aa embaiTy to the king of 
Perfia reprefented Co him, that the hatred which the Lacedsinoni* 
aiM bore the Thebans, was owing to their not following Agefilaus 
when he went to make war upon Perfia, and to their hindering him 
from facrificing his daughter at Aulis when Diana demanded her ; 
• compliance with which demand would have enfured his fuccefs i 
jjjch, at leaft, wu the do^ioc of tlie heathen theology. 
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righrwing of the Spiirtans being obliged to divide froM 
the other GreekS| he might fall with all his force upon 
Cleombrotus, wboconiTnanded them, and break them with 
the greater eafe. But the enemy, perceiving his intention, 
began to change their order of battle, and to extend their 
rignt wing, and wheel about, with a defign to furround 
Epaminondas. In the mean time, Pelopidas camebriflcly 
up with his band of three hundred ; and before Cleombro- 
tus could extend his wtng as he defired, or reduce it to hi 
former difpofition, fell upon the Spartans, difordered as 
they were with the imperfeft movement. And though the 
Spartans, who were excellent mailers in the art of war, 
labored no point (o much as to keep their men from con- 
fuOon, and from difperfing when their ranks happened to 
be broken ; • infomuch that the private men were as able 
as the officers to knit again, and to make an united effort, 
wherever any occafion of danger required ; yet Epanli- 
nondas then attacking their right wing only, without 
flopping to contend with the other troops, and Pelopidas 
Tufhing upon them with incredible fpced and braver)', 
broke their refolution, and baffled their art. The confe'- 
quence was fuch a rout and flaughter as had been never 
known bcfore.+ For this reafon Pelopidas, who had no 
fhare in the chief command, but was only captain of * 
fmall band, gained as much honor by this day's great 
fuccefs, as Epaniinondas, who was governor of Bceotia, 
and commander of the whole army. 

But foon after they were appointed joint governors of 
Bceotia, and entered Peloponnefus together, where thcjr 

* UB re fjLin TT^utuaiui fjLn^t ra^atrrtc-^eu 

+ The Thcbaii army confifled, atmoft, but of fix thoufand Biai» 
■whereas that of the enemy was, at Icaft thrice that, number reck- 
oning the allies. But lipaminondas trailed moil in his caltary, 
-wherein he had much the advantage both in their quality and good 
management ; the reft lie endeavored to fupply by the difpoiitioB 
of his men, who were drawn up fifty deep, whereas the Spartani 
were bf.t twelve. When the Thebans had gained the viftory, and 
killed Cleombrotus, the Spartans renewed the fight, to recover tl* 
king's body ; and in this the Theban general wilely chofe to gnt- 
ify tlicm, rather than hazard the fucccis of a fecond onfet. TW 
allies of the Spartans behaved ill in this battle, b&aufe theycimt 
to it with an expectation to conquer without fighting ; as for d>* 
Thebans, they had no allies at this time, 'fhts baUFe wm fougM 
in the year before Cfarift 97 1« Z^iW. Sic. I. xv. Xtncph, HeikiklM* 
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caiifed feveral cities to revolt 'from tl)e 'Lacedemonians, 
«fnd brought over to the Theban intcreft Elis, Argos, all 
Arcadia, and great part of Laconia itfclf. It was now the 
WMitcrYolftici, and the kttcr end of the hift month in the 
jtcaic, fo tliat they could hold their office but a few days 
lo}|i^er ; for ;^ew governors were to fucceed on the firft 
day of the next month, and the old ones to deliver up 
(fieir charge under ffun of death. 

Tlie reft of their collogues, afraid of the law, and 
•difl iking a .winter campaign, were for marching home 
without lofs of time ; out Pclopidas joining with Epam. 
inondas to oppofe it, encouraged his fellow citizens, and 
led them agamft Sparta. Having pafled the Eurotas, they 
look niany of the .Lacedaemonian towns, and rayaged'aH 
the country to the very fea, with an armyoffcvepty thou- 
sand Greeks, of which the Thebans did npt, make the 
twelfth part. JBut tlie character of thoie two great men, 
without any public order or decree, made all the allies 
follow with nlent approbation, wflerever they led. For 
the firft and fupreme law, that of nature, feems to direfl 
thofe that, hav^ need of protection, to take *iim for their 
chief Who is mpft able to proteft them. ■ And as paflen- 
gers, though, infine weather, or in port, they may D.ehavc 
miolently, and brave the pilots, yet, as foon as a florm 
arifes, and dan^^ appears, fix their eyes on them, and 
rely wholly on their Ikill ;' fo the Argiv^s, the Eleans, 
^nd the Arcadians, in the bent of their councils, wei^ 
againft the Thebans, and contended with them for fuperi'- 
ority of command; but when the time of aftion eame, 
ai^d danger prelfed hard, they followed the Theban" geri- 
vcrals of their own accord, and fubmitted to their orders. 

In this- expedition they united all Aroadia into one body, 
drove out the Spartans who had fettled in MeSenVa, and 
called home its antient inhabitants; they like wife re- 
•peopled It home. And in their return through Cenchrea, 
jhcy defeated the Athenians,* who had att«jcked them 
in thcftraits, with a defign to hinder their paflfage. 

After fuch achievements, all the Other -Greeks were 
•^channed with theirvalor, and a.dmired their ^ood fortune^ 
•but tliQ envy of their fcltpw citteens, Which grew up to- 

•, T3»ia».h?^BCiiiea,;U).the A|herti^8 tho^^gh the error o{ their gen* 
'TecalIpiiicqiips,,iifho, th«ughjofhef:ii^ii3p.an.?blcman, (pr^t the pafe 
Qf CJcw?b>«»». while Jaik placed ji^i trwps in^poiUkfs ci^^ihodiout. 
V<>L. II. ' U 
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gcther with their glory, prepared for them a very unkind 
and unfui table reception. . For ^t their. returi\ they were 
both capitally tried, for not delivering, ud their ciu^-ge^ 
according to law,, in the fird i^onth, vihicL'th^y call'^S^'. 
Ciitiofiybut holding it four moiit|i& longer '; during whiiph 
time they performed thofe great^Ions iiL^cfi(^ni9, Ajr- 
cadia, and Laconia. •.! v j . ■ , ; 

Pelopidasi was tried fird, and therefore was in. molt 
danger ; however, they were both acquitted, £pamin^ 
ondas bore the accufations and attempts of malignity witii 
great padence ; for he cQnHdered it as no fmaU inflance 
of fortitude and ma^nanimityi not to reieht the injuries 
done by his fellow citizens ; but Pelopid^s,.w'h6 was nat-. 
urally of a warmer temper, and excited by his friendsLto 
revenge himfelf, laid liold on this occaiion. 

Meneclidasy tlse orator, was one of thofe who met upon 
the great enterprife in Cha^-oq's houfe. This man finding 
himfelf not held in the fame honor with the reil joX the de- 
liverers of their country, and being a good ipeakerVthough 
of bad principles, and a malevolent difpdutioni^ indulged 
his natural turn, in accudng and calumniating hiWpperi- 
ors ; and this he continued to,.dq with f;e}peS to Epjsun- 
ihondas and Feldpidas, even after ju^gpient was pafTed i^i 
their favor. He prevailed fo far as to deprive Epaminoii- 
dasofthe government of Boeotia, and xnanagetl a'party 
again/i him a long time with fuccefs. ; but his in£nuali6as 
againd Pelopidas were not lilfened tp by the people, and 
therefore he endeavored to embroil hlni with Charon. It 
is the common confolation of envy, w hen a man cannot 
maintain the higher ground himfelf, to reprefent thofe he 
is excelled by, as inferior to fome others. Hence it was, 
that Meneclidas was ever extolling the anions qf Charon 
to the people, and laviiliing encomiums upon .his 'expedi- 
tions and victories. .Above all, ilie magnified his Tuccefs in 
a battle fought by the cavalry under his coinmand'at Pia* 
txa, a little before the battle of Leu£ti;a, and endeavored 
to perpetuate the memory of it by fome public monument. 

The occafion he took \\ as this. . Androcides of Cyziciun 
had agreed with the Thcbians for a pi6lure of fome cf(hcv 
battle J which piece he worked at in the city of Thebes. 
But upon the revolt, and the war that . enfued^ he was 
obliged to auit that city, and leave the painting, whkb 
Wasalmpft hnifted, with the Thebans. AlenecFidas en« 
deav^red to perfuade the peopte to hang up this pi^e id 
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one of their tempt^es, with an infcription, figniiying that it 
was one of Charon's battles, in order to caft a Ihadc upoQ 
the g^ory of Pelopidas and Epaminondas. Certainly the 
propofal was vain and abfurd, to prefer one fingl« engage* 
ment,* in which there fell only Gerandas, a Spartan of no 
note, with forty others, to fo many and fuch important 
virtories. Pelopidas, therefore, oppofed this motion, in- 
lifting that it was contrary to the laws and ufages of the 
Thebans, to afcribe the honor of a victory to any one 
man in particular, and that their country ou^ht to have 
the glory of it entire. As for Charon, he was liberal in his 
praifcs of Kim through his whole harangue, but he fhowed 
that Meneclidas wais an envious and malicious man ; and 
he often alked the Thebans, if they had never before done 
any thing that was great and excellent. Hereupon a heavy 
fine was laid upon Meneclidas ; and, as he was not able to 
pay it, he endeavored afterwards, to difturb and overturn 
the government. Such particulars as thefe, though fmall, 
ferve to give an infight into the lives and characters of men. 
At that'time Alcxander,f the tyrant of Pherae, making 
©pen war againft feveral cities of TheiTaly, and entertain- 
ing a fecret deHgn to bring the whole country into fubjec- 
tion, the Thefialians fent ambaifadors to Thebes to beg the 
favor of a general and fome troops. Pelopidas feeing E- 
j^aminondas engaged in fettling the affairs of Peloponne- 
iiis, offered himfelf to command in Theflaly, for he was 
unwilling that his military talents and (kill mould lie ufe- 
lefs, and well fatisfiedwitnal, that wherever Epaminondas 
was, there was no need of any other general. He there- 
fore marched with his forces into TheiTaly, where he foon 
recovered LariiTa ; and, as Alexander came and made fub- 
xniflion, he endeavored to foften and humanize him, and, 
inftead of a tyrant, to render him a juft and good prince. 
But finding nim incorrigible and brutal, and receiving 
frefh complaints of his cruelty, his unbridled luft and in- 
fatiable avarice, he thought it neceffary to treat him with 
fome feverity j upon which he made his efcape with the 
guards. 

♦ Xenophon fpeaks (lightly of Charon ; he fays, «* The exiles 
" -went to thehoufe of one Charon.'* 

f He had lately poifoned his uncle Polyphron, and fet hlrafelf 
up tyrant in his itead. Polyphron, indeed, hid killed his own 
brother Polydore, the htther'of Alexander. All thefe, with' Jafon, 
^ho was nt the lame family, were ufurperi of Tfaefialyf whkh \fC0 
fore was a free (iate. 
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Aaving now fecured the ThcAaliani againil' the ^ptne, 
and left them in a good underffauiding among theniielves. 
he advanced intp Macedonia.*" J?tolemy had coniihAiced 
hoftilities againfl Alexander I^ing of that country, ahdth^ 
l>Qth had fent for Pelopidas to be an arbitrator t>f their 
differences, and an adiftant to him who fkould appear to be 
injured. Accordingly he went and decided' their difputes^ 
recalled fuch of the Macedonians as had been bariifhed, 
and taking Philip, the king^sbrother^ andthirtyyojungmeD 
of the belt. families as homages, he brought them to Thebes ; 
that hexpight (how the Greeks to what height the'The^ 
commonwealth was rifen by the refutation ojfits arHiB,.aqd 
the con^depce that was placed in its juftice and pirobity.-^ 

'fhis was that PhUiD who afterwards made war upo» 
Greece^ to conquer and;ehi[lave it. He was^ now a boy^ 
and brought up at Thebes, in the Hbufe of Pasyiinencs. 
Hencehe was believed to havepropofed Epaminondafl t(^ 
His pattern ; and perhaps he was attentive to that graft 
man's activity and happy conduA in ^war,.whiCh was m 




really conftituted EpattinonQ.as the" ^rcat iti?l% 

Philip had.no fhare of them, cither nattir^ or actjuired. ^ 
After this, the Thenalians coxiipUinijig again, dial 
Alexander of Pheraj difturbed their peace,^ ami formc4 
defigns upon their cities, Pelopidas and Jfmehias wefil 
deputed to attend them. But having no cxf>ei5tMioii of^; 
war*, Pelopidas had brought no troops wiih htni, aol^ 
therefore the urgency of the occafion obliged him to ibikfl^ 
ttfe of the The0alian forces. . ^ 

At the fame time there were frfefli cdknmotlons in^ Mij- 
cedonia ; for Ptolemy had killed jLhe king and amitnelj^ xtk 
fo vereignty. Pelopidas, who was ,cafled in "by the frieti^ 
of the deceafed, was.defirous to undert^'e the caufe; t>utV 
having no troops of his ow^, lie hafjil'y raifed (ome xher- 
cenaries, and marched witji .theni immediately ajgainU 

♦ Amyntas II, left tliree legitimate children, Alcicandci', ftraifr- 
cis, and Pbtlip, oAd one- aatttral foft, whoCfr'name >^as Ptdeny. 
This l?.ft made wpr againft AlflUttd'er, flew him tFQ«ifaBfoufly,-9iMt 
i^bign^d tbrefe Y^ara. 

f ABoBt tbi^ tinUe the cauife oi liberN^wai ja a grc&tjXMafiire dft^ 
iflrted by the other Grecian ^atet. I^ebek Wa» now the only ooni-. 
mdnwet^tb tbUt icfiihiedaiiy remaiai of ^iMnotftfA iail'<concf » to 
Ibe injuced and opprefled. 



IPtolemy.. Upon their approach, Ptolemy bribed the mei - 
cenariesand brought them, over to his fide ; yet, dreading 
the very name and reputation of Pelopidas, he went to pay 
his refpedls to him a» his fuperior, endeavored to pacify 
him with entreaties^ and folcmnly promifed to keep the 
kingdom for the brothers of the deiid king, and to regard 
the enemies and friends of the Thebans a» his own. For 
tlic performance of thofe conditions he dehvered to him 
his Ion. Phiio3^enus and fifty of his companions, as hoffages. 
Th^fe Pelopidas fent to Thebes. But being incenfed at 
the treachery ofi the mercenaries, and having intelligence 
that they had lodged the beft part of their effidts, together 
with their wives and children, in Pharfalus, he thought 
by taking thcfe he might fufficiently revenge the affront.. 

. Hereupon he aflTemblcd fome Thelfalian troops, and march- 
ed againll the town* He was no fooner arrived, than 
Alexander the tyrant appeared before it with his army, 
Pelopidas concluding that he was come t6 make apology 
for his condudb, went to. him with Ifmenias, Not that he 
was ignorant what an abandoned and fangui nary man he 
had to deal with, but heimagined that thedignity of Thebes 
and his own charafter would protect him from violence. 
The tyrant,^how8vcr, whenhe fawtliem alone and unarmr 
e^, immediately feized their perfons, and pofTefled himfelf 
of Pharfalus. This ftruck all his fubje6ls with terror and 
adonifhment j for they were perfiiaded, that, after fuch u 

. Bagrant z6t of injullice, he would fpare iK)body,but behave 
on all occafions,.and to all perfons, like a man that had 
4efperateiy thrown oflFall regard to his own life and fafety. 
When the Thebans were informed of this outrage, they 
were filled with indignation, and, gave orders to their ar« 
my to march diie^Uy into ThefiT^ily ; but Epaminondas then 
happening to lie under their difplcafure,*- they appointed 
other generalb; 

As tor -Pelopidas, the tyrant took him to PheraB, where 
atfirff he -did not deny any one accefs to him, imagining 

. that he w«s greatly humbled by his misfortune. But Pelo- 

• Thsy were difploafc^.a: him, bccaufc in a late battle fought 
MTith the Laccdxmoiiians ncarCorinth, he did not, as they thought, 
purfuehis advantage, to theutmoft, and put more, of the enemy to 
the fword. Hereupon they rcmovcdhim from the government of 
B«eotia, and fent him along with their forces as a private pcHon. 
SuchaAs of ingratitude towards great and excellent wm are con;,.. 
■ 9on in popular govcmmeutB. 

:». V a 
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pidas, feeing the Pheraeans overwhelmed with forPOWy IMr 
them be comforted, becaufe now vengeance was ready to 
fall upon the tyrant ; and fent to tell him, " That heacled 
«* very abfurdly in daily torturing and outting to death (o 
'* many of his innocent fubje^ls, ana in the meaa time 
** fparing him, who, he might know, was determined to 
*' punifh him when, once out of his hands." The tyrant, 
furprifed at his magnanimity and unconcern,- made anfwer, 
" Why is Pclopidas in fuch hafte to die ?»* Which being 
reported to Pelopidas, he replied, ^' It is that thou, being 
*^ore hated by the gods than ever, xnayeft the foooer 
*' come to a miferable end." ■ 

From that time Alexander allowed acceft^ to nttne but 
his keepers. Thebe, however, the daughter of l9(an,.wlto 
was wife to the tyrant, having an account from HMTe 
keepers of his noble and intrepid behavior,- h«l a ddfire 
to fee him, and to have fome difcourfe with hkn. When 
ihe came into theprif^n, fiie could not pretentlydiftiflgsHh 
tiie majeflic turn of his perfon amidft fuch an appeaniace 
of ditirefs ; yet fiippofing from the dif<srder of his hah*, 
and the meannefsof his attire and provilioas^ -that hnras 
treated unworthily, (he wept. Pelopidas, who knew nothii 
vifitor, was much furprifed ; but when heunderfltlod her 
quality, addreffed her by her father's naine, with whom he 
had been intimately acquainted. And upon her faying, 
" I pity your wife," lie replied, " And I pity you, who, 
** wearing no fetters, can endure Alexander.'^ This af- 
iefled her nearly ; for Ihe hated the cruelty »id infolence 
cf the tyrant, v/ho to his other debaucheries added thst of 
abufing her youngeft brother. In confeq.uenreof thi9,and 
by frequent interviews with Pelopidas, to wliom fheCDfli* 
municated her fufFerings, Ihe conceived a flill ftronger re* 
fcr.tment and averfion for her huJtoand, 

The Tlieban generals, who had entered Theflkly, with* 
out doing any thing, and either through their incapacity 
or ill fortune, returned with difgrace, the city of TnebeV 
fined each of them ten thoufand drachmas^ and gaveEpam* 
jnondas the command of the army that was toa^ inTheflal^. 

The reputation of the new general, pave the Theflaliaas 
frefh fpihts, and occarioncd fuch great mfurre^lions among 
them,that the tyrant's affairs fecmedto bciu 9rVtry defperate 
condition ; fo great was tlic terror that felt upon his-omcers 
and friends, fo forward were his fubje^is to revolt, and lb 
univcrfalwasthejoy at the.profptflof ieein^^iuiajpuoifl 



%amiiioridsB, however, perfistred thelafety of PttopklBn 
«er his owft fome ; and feanng, if he carried mMters tiTafi 
extremity at ftrft, that the tyrant mightgrow dfefperate, and 
deAtoy his priioner, he protrafied the waf . By fishing a 
€X»n(>afsasif tofinifh htsorepstfaKions^hekept'Altf^aiider 
iA fttfpetrfe, and mani^ed hhil fo ae nerther' to iiMderMe hrs 
t»iolence and pride»* nor yet toi increalr, Mi fiercenefs and 
eriushy. For he knew hi« fatage difpolitfon atid thcf little 
regard he paid ttf reafon or jttmce ; that hr buried Amie 
perfons aKye,and^r0lIcd ol^e^^^ittthe-flciins of bears«ndif^fld 
Doarsy andtheifi hf wftf^fdiverfion/ baited theni with 
dogs,or defpatched them with d&rf fr ; that havingffutHiMoned 
the people of Melibcea and Seotufai towns in fKendfliip 
«ifd alliance witik him, to ftieet him ht full afftmbly, he 
Itlrrouridid them withguftrd^ and with all ^le Wantohhcfs 
ef cruelty, pu* them tctHe Iword ; and fhat Ittf confecrdted 
rise fpear With wkkfh he" fl«w hitf wnde PblypKi^n, and 
Having^ci*oWfi0dltwitlSgilrtartdf, fi^nd fhitiikfs to it, as 
fo a god, and gave kthstfttmUxfTlytl^d^: Yet updnfteing 
M tragedian aeltf^ Troadts of Ewrtpidesv he w^nt haftily 
«iiit 6f the theatre, and at the fame time fkrit ameflige to 
the aa^r, «• Not to bo difconrtlgedv hut Utestett all his 
•< flcHl in hispwrt j ibr ifr wasnot out of drty drfllfte that he 
«* went onr^ but he Wag afbalxied' that his' eftiztns fhooild 
^ fee lum, whor ftevfer pitied thoft he put to dfcrfth, weep 
••at the fuflfefings off Hetuba'dnd Androttxach*.'"' 

This cxccraWe tyrant w«* tertifieid at the vei^oame'^d 
^ilarafter of Epansiiioni^as', 

And dropped ilie craven wing, . ^ . , 

He fent an embafil^ in all'haffe to offer fitisfitfifionjj. but 
tftat general did not vouchftfe to ttdmit fuch :l' ihan into 
alliance with the Thebans ; hconfy grafttedhiina truer of 
iWrty daysTy-and ha^htg recovered' Riopidas ind Ifhienias 
«ur of hts hand% he marched back agarrr with hi^ aiifiy. 

Soon after this^, the Thcbans having dlfcotered that the' 
l.atedietaonians and Athenians had tctri ^[rnbatadnrs to the 
fciwg of Pcffijt, to draw liHn hfto leaffUe with' them^ ftnt 
MIo|fidax on then- part ; whofe efEablimedTrtsputfttion amply 

wm 9«^it)ly e$i;f5ira i. If the tyrant had reftrained hi« tfxccflcs , 
lfi« M^edi-itiight have returned to him, and if bit fury bad bio^ 
aikMe pAH^dlied, he might hove kMsdPifojiidaii 
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juHified their choice. For he had no fooner entere 
king's dominions tlian he was univerfally known anc 
ored ; the fame of his battles with the Lacedaemi 
had fpread itfelf tliough Afia ; and> after his vi£l 
Leu£tra» the report of new fuccefles continually folic 
had extended his renown to the mod diftant province 
that when he arrived at. the king's court, arid api] 
before the jiobles and great officers that waited t]ie 
was the object of uniyerfal admiration. *^This," faic 
" is the man who deprived the Lacedaemonians c 
^' empire both of fea and land, and confined Sparta i 
'' the bounds of Taygetus and £u rotas; that Sparta^ 
** a little before, under the conduct of Agcnlaus, 
" war a^ainfl the great king, and (hook the realms oJ 
** and ^batana;" . On the fame account Artaxerzi 
joiced to fee Pelopidas, and. loaded him with li< 
But when he heard him converfe in terms that wene fii 
than thofe of the Athenians, and plainer thai> thole 
3partans, he admired him ftill more ; and, as kin^s i 
conceal their inclinations, he made no iecret of his a 
nient to him, but let the other ambaflkdors fee the difti 
in which he held him. It is true, that, ef all the G 
he feemed to have done Antalcidas the Spartan the g 
honor,* when he took the garland which he wore a 
from his head, dipt it in perfumes, and fent it him. 
though he did not treat Pelopidas witli that familiari 
he made him the richell and mod magnificent prefexii 
fully granted his demands ; which were, " That s 
" Greeks (hould be free and independent ; that M 
" fhould be repeoplcd ; and that the Thcbansihoi 
** reckoned the king's hereditary. frieftd«.'*^ 

With this anfwer he returned, but without acccptii 
©f the king's prefents, except fome tokens of his fav 
regard ; a circum/iance that reflefled no fmall dl 
upon tTie other ambafladors.. The Athenians conA 
and executed Tiraagoras, andjuflly too, if it was Qn,ai 
of the many prefents he received. For hje accepted jh 
gold, and nlver^ but a. magnificent bed> and fervs 
make it, as. if xhstt was an art which the. Greeks wc 
fltilled in. He received alfo fourfcorccows, and her 
to lake care of them» asif. l>e wanted, their milk J 

* If Plutarch means the Spartan ambafTiiior, he difFersf roir 
phon, who iayi thai his name was Euthicles. He likewifcielli 
Tlniagenis was thp perfon whpm the king cftccmed.i^xt to Pd 



keM"; and, atlafl, Hfe flrifci^'hinirclf tft BeciRti^iii^ 
littei'as far sKs the fefa cdafi^M tNe* kkfg^'elxt>eDce, v^ho paid 
fear taleWtS*foT' hisxtniv^anctf': Hut his recdving of^pt*« 
fifcttts dws not fceiti to Wavd Vetn the* principal thing thtt 
inee»red the Alhcniasis; Fot 'i^hWi Epicrates, the attrfp^ 
iearcr ackno\^lcdgdiin fall affcftihlyjthatht Had recehfcd 
he king's prefents, and ttiked ofp^trpOfirtg^a^deicrfe, th^; 
ttftcad of choofirtg rilnfc- artbotfs &f^ yekf^ nine of the 
)oore(l citizens fhould be fent ambafTadors-td the king» thftt 
SjrJiis gifts they might be raife to aflluetiCc, the peWple 
yrfly laughed at th^'xQOtion. What cxafpetatfedthe Athfe- 
nans mo^^wo^ tHSit the Thc^ans had obtained of tht 
dng all they alKed ; they didindt cotiftdeY^'hoW much the 
rfiarafler or Pelopidas outweighed the addref:S of their 
frators; With a man wlH>ever paid partiditlaf attfttien tb 
fiilitaty esfcellehctf. 

This embafly procured FelbpidAljrkvar applaufe, srs'wea 
Hi account af the redisdplidg or Meflenej^totKcreftoHn^ 
iriibefty'tdthfcrtfPofGr^ectf. • 

Aldtanider the Aierattin Witi^'noiWr^ttitnedtolKisnlittifral 
Sfopfitioftr he had' deffrbycd fcVrt^ cities df THefWy; 
m put gifrrifons lAto' the tbWtiii- df thv PhfhiotJe; m 
ichaSanSitid the Mhgnefians. ASTbotias fhefe oppreiTcA 
tebpie had'Ieamt that Pelopidas: w^ refuWiedi. thVy^ fettt 
heir deptttiek-to Thcbc?, to beg: the favor' dP fome fbrce!f^ 
htf that hfe- riiigKt be' their general". The. Thebarts* WlH 
Uialy gtanfed then: rcqucft, a"Hd aft .artfly wai fodn got 

Sad y ; but as thejgenersd was onthe point'of niatdiittg; 
e lun began to be eclipfed, and the city was coveired 
MtK difknefs in theday time; 

^6fid4sV fteing the jfcople' in grtVt Cotfft«rti^tiop[ at 
K^^Benomenon^ did not think propel- to'fof.Ce'iKe army to 
idve, WfMleUridfeir fuc?h terror and' difmky, nor tb.rilk 
te lives'of feven thotifaffdof hi^ fell© W citizens'. InfYead 
f thaf, he went himfelfinto Theflaly, and taking with 
jtiiortly thr^e Kundved horfe, cbnfifting: of Thebart voltkn- 
\6tt and ftraingers^ he fet out, contratyto the'warningi of 
ic foothfayers arid' irfcHhitions (A tjlc people. . For they 
jiiHiderd(f'th4'eclipTe as a figiif frotti' heavtfn, the* object of 
Tiich n^ult be* loiiie'inufthiyus pVrftnag'C. But, befides 
lat I'eroprda:^ was' the more ebt^fperated'a^alnft Alexandefc^ 
y fcafon of tire itl frtaiitiehf Yl€ h^' received, he hoped, 
-om the converfation he had with Tl^ebe, to find the ty*. 
int'3 family embroiled ahdfe'^cardifdrdcr. The greateft 



ea, ana enaeavorea co exierminate au arDiimry ai 
ju/l government. 

'Wicn he was arrived at Pharfalus, he aflemb 
forces, and then inarched dircdtly againft Alexander 
knowing that Pelopidas had but few Thebans abou 
and that lie himfelf liad double his number of TIm 
infantry, went to meet him as far as the temple of 1 
When he was informed, that the tyrant was adv 
towards him with a great army, So much the bettt 
hCffor ijoe Jball heat fo many the more, 

^ Near the place called Cynofcephalae, there are tw 
hills oppofite each other, in the middle of the plain, 
fides endeavored to get po'flTefljon of thefe hills wit 
infantry. In the mean time Pelopidas with his a 
which was numerous and excellent, charged the e 
horfe, and put them to the rout. But while he wa 
fuing them over the plain, Alexander had gained th 
having got before the Theffalian foot, which he at 
as they were trying to force thofe (Irong heights,kill 
foremoft, and wounding many of thole that foUov 
that they toiled without efFetling any thing. Pel 
feeing this, called back his cavalry, and ordered t] 
fall upon fuch of the enemv as (till kept their grou 
the plain ; and taking his buckler in nis hand, he : 
join thofe that were engaged on the hills. He foor 
his way to the front, and by his prefence infpir 
foldiers with fuch vigor and alacrity, that the 
thought they had quite different men to deal with. 
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perceived him on the riglit encouraging and rallying the 
mercenaries, he was no longer mader of himfelf ; but laeri- 
5cing both his fafety, and his duty as a general, to his 

Jiadion, he fprang forward a great way before his troops, 
oufily caUing for and cliallencfing the tyrant, who did hot 
dare to mee'tliim or io wait for him, but fell back and hid 
^himfelf in the midft oF his guards. Tlie foreraoft ranks 
of the mercienariesy who came hand to hand, were broken 
by Pelopidas, 'and a number of them flain ; but others 
fighting at a diftance, pierced his armor with their jave- 
lins. The Theflalians, extremely anxious for him, ran 
down the hill to his aflidance, but when they came to the 
iplace, they found him dead upon the^round. Both horle 
and foot tnen falling upon the enemy's main body, entirely 
routed them, and killed above three thoufend^ The pur- 
luit continued a long way, and the fields were covered 
with the carcafes of the flain. 

Such of the Thebans as were prefent, were greatly 
afflifted at the death of Pelopidas, calling h\m ibeirjarber, 
tbeirfa'vior^ and inftruiiBr tn fvery thing that 'was great 
and honorable. Nor is this to be wondered at ; fince the 
ThefTalians and allies, after exceeding, by their public a6ls 
in his favor, the greatefl honors that are ufually paid to 
human virtue, teflined their regard for him ftill more fenfi- 
bljr by the deepeft forrbw. ■ For it is faid, that thofe who 
ivcre in the action, neither put off their armor, nor un- 
bridled their horfes, nor bound up. their wounds^, after they 
heard that he was dead ; but, notwithdanding their heat 
and fatigue, repaired to the body, as if it (till had life and 
fenfe, piled round it the fpoils of the enemy, and cut oflf 
their horfes' manes and their own hair.* Many of them, 
when they retired to their tents, neither kindled a fire nor 
took any refrefliment ; but a melancholy filence reigned 
throughout the camp, as if, inflead of gaining fo great 
and glorious a vi^ory, they had been worded and cn- 
fla^fcd by thb tyrant. ; 

"When the news waS carried to the towns j tlic magift rates, 
young men, children, and priefts came out to meet the 
body, with trophies, crowns and golden armor ; and when 
the time of his interment was come, fome of the ThefFalians 
who were venerable for their age, went and begged of the 
Thebans that they might havithe honor of burying him. 
One of them exprelTed himlelf in thefe terms : •* What 

♦ A cuftomary token of mourning among the ancimts. 
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^< >we r^queft of you> our good aUiesy.wIll be an honor 
** aodconfojation to us under this great mi^fortupe. .It.^ 
«' not the livlngPelopidas, .whom the Theflfali^s 4e&re to 
«* .attend 4 it is not fio Pelopidas.Ienfible of their; gnait|«4e^ 
** that they would now pay the due ihonor8;:^^L.vka<kjs 
'fthepermiflion taws^fli, to adorn^and interhis.dc?t4^^y? 
** JVnd if we. obtain this . flavor, ««'e ,4)«}1 b/elirve:]!;^^.^ 
* * perfuaded that we think our <ivax e . in thq conumiil cala- 
*' xnity greater than ypur^i You haVe joft only. a cgOiod 
*' general^ but we^ are (o unhappy, as to be deprived polh 
'^ of Ixim and of our. liberty. For hpw'Aall we prefume 
" xosJk you for another general, when we hw not .jpc- 
•* flored to yqii Pelopidas ?" 

The Tliebans gfanted their requelK : And ^u rely' th« 
never wasapaore magnificent funeral^jat leaft in the.opinion 
of thoie who do not placeimagnificence in iyoryy gold, aod 
purple } as Philiftus did, who di^ells in admiration, i^non 
thetuneralof Dionyiius ; whi^h, properly, fpeakingt was 
nothing but t]»e pompous catadrpplio of that blopck ;£age- 
dvyliis tyranny. Alexander the Great»soo,upon the^dfiath of 
llephaeltion,not only had the manes of the horfesand mules 
ihorn, but cauTed the battlementsof the,\^^s to. be taken 
<lown, that the very cities might feen> to.moiirn,.by'loii9g 
their ornaments, and having the. {ai?pearanpe, of., being 
fliorn, and c ^ (I ifed iwith. grief. * Tjhfife things -b^ng 4« 



I. grief.* Tjhfife things -b^^ 
effects of,arbitrarv orders^ e^c^ utedithfough^necctfl^yA-iUV^ 
iittended'hoMi withrenyy ^fthofe for whopitl^eyjaredpn^y 
and hatred of thqfc who command th^mn-are not proo^oi 
c/iieem;andnefpe<^ti but of biirbaric ponip, ofluiury, pd 
vanity, in tho/e who iavjCh their -wetalj^h ^o-fuji^h vaia^p^ 
defpicable purpofes. -^ui that a roan wha^as^only oae 
of the fubjeds of a republiC|t.dyingiiha(>^^oge.oQifnbryt 
neither his. wife, children, or kinrmei>pr(?ii;nt,-withQUt'tJti^ 
<rcque(l or command of any one,.ihou:kl'|)e -^i^efided i^h 
condu^d to ihQ grave, .and crpwned byii^p ffVW^y citi^flija 
tribes, might juftlypafs foranin(lahc^ot'4hpeinpft:<pe<£ea 
happinefs. rVor th^^oUferva^ion ii^j^U^Unoi^pie^ifMt 

4h€,gl9xy 9j -their 'virH¥^usa^ifMSt^n4fnts4b9miakt^€4hi 

^•'iivri^or/f^x^. ThecompUinent^cmf^iP^ 

was much. mpre Fational, wJkoiiembraci^iWM^Fi^Sir^ii^ 
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and his ions and grandfons had all conquered and been 
iwned at the Olympic games, he faid, \D/>, die noiv, 
igoras, for thou canft not he a god,* ' And yet, I think, 
man fliould put all the viflories in the Olympian and 
rliian games together, he wo^ld not pretend to com- 
e them with any one of the enterprifes of Pelopidas, 
ich were many and all fuccefsful ; fo that after he had 
jrifhed the greateft part of his life in honor and re- 
vUf and had been appointed the thirteenth time govern- 
of Boeotia, he died in a great exploit, the confequence 
vhich was the dedru^lion of the tyrant, and the redbr- 
of its liberties to ThefTaly. 

lis death, as it gave the allies great concern, fo it 
ught them ftill greater advantages. For the Thebans 
•e no fooner informed of it, than prompted by a defir« 
evenge, they fent wpon that bufinefs feven thoufand 
t and feven hundred horfe, under the command of 
Icites and Diogiton. Thefe finding Alexander weak- 
d with his late defeat, and reduced to great difficulties, 
tipelled him to reftor^ the cities he had taken from the 
eflalians, to withdraw his garrifons from the territories 
he Magnefians, the Phthiotae, and Achaeans, and to 
age by oath to fubmit to the Thebans, and to keep 
forces in readinefs to execute their orders. 
Lnd here it is proper to relate the punifliment which the 
s inflicted upon him foon after for his treatment of 
opidas. He, as we have already mientioned, firft taught 
:be, the tyrant's wife, not to dread the exterior pomp 
fplendor of his palace,though flie lived in the midftof 
rds, confifting of exiles from other countries. She, 
refore, fearing his falfebood, and hating his cruelty, 
eed with her three brothers Tifiphonus, Py tholaus, and 
ophron, to take him off ; and they put their defign in 
:ution after this manner. The whole palace was full of 
rds, who watched all the night, except the tyrant's 
chamber, which was an'uppier room, and the door of 
apartment was guarded by a dog who was chained there, 
who would fly at every body except his mafter and 
refs and one flave that fed him. When the time fixed 
the attempt was come, Thebe concealed her brothers, 
)re it was dark, in a room hard by. She went in alone, 
dial, to Alexander, who was already afleep.,but prefently 

* tiro? ruf iw^wr k»» ruf fvyA^av ttjmu 
OL. II. W 
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.. came out again, and ordered the flave to take awsjr the 
dog, becaufe her .huft)and chofe to flcep without being 
dti(tiirbed ; and that the flairs might not creak as the young 
men cameup, ihe covered them with wool. She then 
fetched up her brothers, and leaving them at the door with 
poniards m their hands, went into the chamber,and takinsp 

. away the tyrant's fword,which hung at the head of his bei^ 
Ihowed it them as a pro^ that he was fad afleep. The 
young men now being fltfitk with terror, and not daring 
to advance, ftie reproached them with cowardice, and 
fwore in her rage, that fhe would awake Alexander, and 
tell him the whole. Shame and fear having broughtthem 
to themfelves, fhe led them in and placed them about the 
bed, herfelf holding the light. One of them caught him 
by the feet, and another by the hair of his head, while the 
third flabbed him with his poniard. Such a death was, 
perhaps, too fpeedy for fo abominable a monfler ; but if 
It be confidered that he was the firfl tyrant who wasafTaf- 
fmated by his own wife, and that his dead body was ex- 
pofed to all kinds of indignities, and fpurned and trodden 
under foot by his fubjefts, his punifhment will appear to 
have been proportioned to his crimes. 

MARCELLUS. 

Marcus Claudius, who was five times confui, w«$ 

the fon of Marcus ; and, according to Pofidonius, thefirft 
of his family that bore the furname of Marcellus, that is, 
Marital, He had, indeed, a great deal of military expe« 
ricnce ; his make was flrong, his arm almofl irrefillible, 
and he was naturally inclined to war. But though impet- 
uous and lotty in tlie combat, on other occafions he wai 
modcft and humane. He was fo far a lover of the Gre- 
cian learning and eloquence, as to honor and admire thofe 
that excelled in them, tiiough his employments prevented 
his making that progrefs in them which he defired. For 
if Heaven ever defigned that any men, 

in war's rude lifls fhould-combat, 

From youth to age 

as Homer exprefTes it, certainly it was the principal Ro- 
mans of thofe times. In their youth they had to contend 
with the Carthaginians for tlieifland of SicilX|in their 
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middle age with the Gauls for Italy itfelf, and in their old 
age again with the Carthaginians and Hannibal. Thus, 
even in age, they had not the common relaxation and re- 
frafe, but were called forth by their birth and their merit ■ 
to accept of military commands. 

As for Marcellus,there was no kind of fighting in which 
he was not admirably well (killed ; but in nngle combat he 
excelled himfelf. He, therefore, never refufed a challenge, 
or failed of killing the challenger. In Sicily, feeing his 
brother Otacilius in great danger, he covered him with hi& 
(hield, flew thofe that attacked him, and faved his life. — 
For thefe things, he received from the generals crowns and 
other military honors, while but a youth j and his repu- 
tation increaUng every day, the people appointed him tO' 
the ofSce of curule aciile, and the priefts to that of augur* 
This is a kind of facerdotal- function to which the law af» • 
Sj^ns the care of that divination which is taken from thA ' 
B^ght of birds. 

* * * « * « « 

After the firfl Carthaginian war,* which had laded ^ 
tnrentytwo years, Rome wa& foon engaged in a new war 
with the Gauls. The Infubrains, a Celtic nation, who in- 
habit that part of Italy which lies at the foot of the Alps, 
though very powerful in themfelves, called in the affiflance 
of the Gefat9e,apeople of Gaul, who fight for pay on fuch 
occafions. It was a wonderful and fortunate thing for the 
Roman people, that the Gallic war did not break out at 
the fame time with the Punic j and that the Gauls obferving^' 

• Plutarch is a little miftakeo here in his chronology. The firft 
PUnic war lafted twentyfour years, for it began in the year of Rome " 
four hundred and eightynine, and peace was made with the Car- 
thaginians in the year five hundred and twelve. The Gauls contin- 
ued quiet all that time, and did not begin to ftir till four years af- 
ter. Then they advanced to Ahminum ; but the Boil mutinying 
againft their leaders, flew the kings Ates and Gilates ; after which 
the Gaiils fell upon each other, and numbers were flain ; they that 
furvived returned home. Five years after this, the Gauls began tu 
prepare for a.ncw war, on account of the divifion which Flaminius 
nod made of the lands in the Picenc, taken, from the Senones of 
OaUiaCiialpina. Thofe preparations were carrying on a long time ; 
and it was eight years after that divifion, before the war began in 
Cimeft under their chiefs Congoliunus and Anerceflcs, when L. 
jGmilius Faupus and C. Atilius Regulus were confuls, in the five 
kwidred lad twcntyeighth year of Rome, and the third year of ihe 
«w kundred and thirtyeighih Olympiad. Bolyk^ 1. lU 
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an exaft neutrality all that time, as if they had waited to 
take up the conqueror, did not attack, the Romans till they 
were vidlorious, and at leifure to receive them. However,, 
this war was not a little alarming to the Romans, as well 
on account of the vicinity of the Gauls, as their character 
of old as warriors. They were, indeed, the enemy whom 
they dreaded mo ft ; for they had made tliemlelves mafters 
of Rome ; and from that time it had been provided by law, 
that the priefts (hould be exempted from bearing arms, 
except it were to defend the city againft the Gauls. 

Tne vaft preparations they made were farther proofs of 
their fears (for it is faid that fo many tlioufands of Romans 
were never feen inarms either before or fince;) and fo were 
the new and extraordinary facrifices which they offered. 
On other occafions, they had not adopted the rites of bar. 
barous and favage nations, but their religious cuftoms had 
been agreeable to the mild and merciful ceremonies of the 
Greeks ; yet on the appearance of this war, they were 
forced to comply with certain oracles found in tlie books 
of the Sibyls ; and thereupon they buried two Greeks,* 
a man and a woman, and likewife two Gauls, one of each 
fex, alive in the beaft market. A thing that gave rife to 
certain private and myfferious rites, which ftill continue to 
be performed in tlie month of November. 

In the beginning of the war the Romans fometimes gain- 
ed great advanta<;es, and fometimes were no lefs fignally de- 
feated ; but there was no decifive a6lion, till the confulatc 
of Flaminius and Furius, who led a very powerful army 
againfl the Infubrians. Then we are told, the river which 
runs ihroiigh ♦beP;cene, wasfeen flowing with blood, and 
that three moons appeared over the city of Ariminum.— 
But the priefts who were to obferve the flight of birds at 
the time of choofing confuls, affirmed that the election 
was fauhyand inayfpicious. The fenate, therefore, im- 
mediately lent letters to the camp to recal the confuls, in- 
fifting that they (hould return without lofs of time, and rc- 
fign their office, and forbidding them to acl at all againft 
the enemy in confequence of their late appointment. 

Flaminius having received thefe letters, deferred opening 
them till he had engaged and routed the barbarians,!' and 

* They offered the fame facrifice at the beginning of the fecoad 
Punic war. Liv. 1. xxii. 5 7. 

+ Faminius was not entided to this fuccefs by hii condju^ Hft 
^avc battle with a river behind him| where tbeire was not room for Ju» 
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•FPf run thefit country. ThcrcFdrc, when he returned, 
loaded with fpoils, the people did not s;o out to meet him ;. 
and becaufe he did not direftly obey the order that recall- 
ed him, but treated it with corttetopt, he was in danger of 
lofing his triumph. As foon as the triumph was over» 
both he and his calleagUe were depofed, and reduced to 
the rank of flrivate citizens. So much regard had the Ro- 
mans for religion, referring all their affairs to the good 
pleafure of the gods, and, in their greatef! profperity, not 
firfFering any neglcft of the forms of divination and other 
facred ufages ; for they were fully perfuaded, that it was 
SI matter of greater importance to the prefervation of their 
ftate to have their generals obedient to the gods, than evca 
to have them vi6lorious in the field. '^j 

yo this purpofe, the following ftory is remarkable :— 
Tiberius Sempronius, who was. as much rcfpe6ted for his 
valor and probity as any man in Rome, while conful, 
named Scipio Nafica and Caius Marcius his fuccelTors. 
When they were gone into the provinces allotted them, 
Sempronius happening to meet with a book which contain- 
ed the facred regulations for the conduct of war,* found 
that there was one particular which he never knew before. 
It was this : " When the conful goes to take the aufpices 
•* in a houfe or tent without the city, hired for that pur- 
** pofe, and is obliged by fome neceflary bufinefs to return 
** into the city before any fure fign appears to him, he muft 
*' not make life of that lodge again, but take another, and 
"there begin his obfervations anew." Sempronius was 
ignorant ofthis, when he named thofe two coiifuls, for he 
had twice made ufe of the fame place ; but when he per- 
ceived his error, he made the fenate acquainted with it. 

men to rally or retreat, if they had been broken.- But poffibly he 
might make luch a dilpofition of his forces, to (bow them thattlity 
Biuil either conquer or die ;- for he knew that ho was ailing againit 
the intentions of the fenate, and that nothing but fuccefs could bring 
him off. Indeed, he was naturally rafh and daring. 

It was the fkill and management of tbelegioilary tribunes, which 
Slide amends for the conful 's imprudence. They diUributed amon^ 
the loldicrs of the firft line the pikes of the Triarii, to prevent the 
enemy from making uie of their fwords ; and when the firft ardor 
of the Gduls was over, they ordered the Romans to (hortcn their 
fwordi, clofe with the enemy, lo as to leave them no room to lift 
up their arms, and llab theni ; which they did without running 
any hazard themfelves, the fwords of the Gauls' having no poix:ti, : 
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Iheyy for their part, did not 4ightly -pafs over fo fmall »^- 
defeft, but wrote to the confiils about it ; who left their 
provinces, and returned with all fpeed to Rome, where 
they laid down their offices. This did not happen till long 
after the affair of which we were freaking,* 

But about that very time,twopriefts.of thebeQ families 
in Rome, Cornelius Cethegus andQuintus Sulpicius, were 
degraded from the priefthood ; the former, becaufe he did 
not prefent the entrails of the vi61im according to rule ,• 
mnd the latter, becaufe as lie was facrificing, the tuft of his 
cap, which was fuch an one as the Flamines wear> fell oC 
And becaufe the fqueaking of a rat happened to be heard, 
at the moment that Minucius the diQator appointed Caius 
Tlaniinius his general of horfe, the people obliged ^hem to 
quit their ports, and appointed others in their flead. But 
while they obferved thcfe fmall matters with fuch extffl- 
nefs, they gave not into any fort of fuperflition,t for they 
neither changed nor went beyond the ancient ceremonies. 

Flaminius and his colleague being depofed from the . 
ronfulHiip, the magiftrates, called In/erreges,% nominated 
Marcellus to that high office j who, when he entered upoo 
it, took Cneius Cornelius for his colleague.. Though tlie 
Gauls are faid to have been difpofed to a. reconciliation, 
and the fenate was peaceably inclined, yet the people, at 
the inftigation of Marcellus, were for war. However, a 
peace was concluded ; which feems to have been broke by 
the Gefata?, who having paffed the Alps, with thirty thcu^ 
J'and men, prevailed with the InfubHans to join them with 
juuch greater numbers. Elated with their ftrength, they 
inarched immediately to Acerrce,j| a city on the. banks of 
the Po. There Viridomarus, king of the Gelatae, took 
ten thoufand men from the main body, and with this par- 
ty laid wafle all the country about the river. 

When Marcellus was informed of their march, he left 
his colleague before Accrrse, with all the heavy armed inr 

* Sixty years after. 

+ This word h here uf<J in the literal fenfc. 

J 1 licfe were ofiicers, who, when there were no l<*gal tnagiftrates 
h\ being, were appointed to hold the comitia for elefting new ones. 
'Jhe title of Internoes^ which was given them while the government 
"was regal, was continued to them under the commonwealth. 

II The Romans were hcfieging Accrrae^ and the Gauls went to 
iclievc it ; but findir.fr themlclvcs unable to do that, ihcy paiTed the 
Po with part of their army, and laid ficge to CUflidiumtQ maiw^ 
diverUoa. I^q')^* 1. ii. 
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fantiy, and the third part of the horfe ; and taking wlth^ 
him the reft of the cavalry, and about fix hundred of the 
light armed foot, he. fet out, and kept forward day and 
night, till he came up with the ten thoufand Gefats near 
Ciaflidium,* a little town of ihe Gauls, which had very 
lately fubmitted to the Romans. He had not time to give 
his troops any reft orrefrefliment j for the barbarians im- 
mediately perceived his approach, and defpifed his attempt^ 
as he had but a handful of infantry, and they. made na 
account of his cavalry. Thefe^ a& well as all the other 
Gauls, being (killed in fighting on horfeback, thought they 
had the advantage in this refpeft ; and, befides, they great- 
ly exceeded Marcellus in numbers. They marched, there-, 
tore, direftly againft him, their king at their head, with.- 
great impetuofity and dreadful menaces, as if fure of cru fil- 
ing him at once. Marcellus, becaufe his party was but 
/mall, to prevent its being furrounded,cxtendedthc wings 
of his cavalry, thinning and widening the line, till he^ire- 
fented a front nearly equal to that or the enemy. • He was. 
now advancing to the charge, when his horfe, terrified with 
the flioutsof the Gauls, turned (hort, and forcibly carried 
him back. Marcellus. fearing that this, interpreted by fu-. . 
pcrftition, fliould caufefome diforder in his troops, quick- 
ly turned liis horfe again towards the enemy, and then 
paid his adorations to the Arn-j. as if that movement had 
been made, not by. accident but defign, for the Romans al- 
ways turn round when they worfhip the gods. Upon the 
point of engaging, he vowed to Jupiter Fcretrius thechoic- 
ci\ of the enemy's arms. In themean time, the king of th© 
Gauls fpied him, and judging by the enfigns of authority that 
he was the conful, he let fpurs to his horfe, and advanced 
a conliderable way before the reft, brandifhing his fiiear,and 
loudly challenging him to the combat. He was dirfinguifti- 
ed from the relt of the Gauls by his llature, as well as by 
his armor, which, being fet off with ggld and filver, and 
the moft lively colors,. Ihone like lightning. As Marcellus 
was viewing the difpofition of the enemy's forces, he caft 
his eyes upon this rich fuit of armor, and concluding that 
in it his vow to Jupiter would be accomplilhed, he ruflied 
upon the Gaul, and pierced his breaft plate with his fpear ; 
which ftroks, together with the weight and force of th ! 
Mnful's horfe, brought him to the ground, and with twa 

* Livy places this town is Liguria Montaua. 
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•r three more blows he def\ntched him. He theh leaped^"^ 
from his horfc and difarmed him, and lifting up his fpoils 
towards heaven, he faid, " O Jupiter fVr«ri«j, who ob- 
" fcrveft the deeds of great warriors and generals in battle^ 
"I now €aU thee to witnefs, that I am the thiM Roman 
*' con^l and general who have, with 'ttjr own hands, flain 
"a general and a king ! To thee I cDi%eittte the tooft 
'^'excellent fpoils. Do thou grant us ci|ual fuocefs in the .- 
•« profecution of this war." 

When this orayer was ended, the Roman cavalry en. 
«o«itered botn the enemy's horfs and foot at the fame < 
time, and gained a viftory; not only great inhfelf, but pe- 
•Hliar in its kind ; for we have no account of fuch a hand- ■ 
M of cavalry beating fudi numbers, both of horfe aitd 
foot, cither before or fmcc. Marcellus having killed the 
greated part of the enemy, and taken their arms and bag- 
gage, returned to his colleague,* who had no furh good 
Aiccefs again ft the Gauls before Milan, which is a great 
and populous citv, and the metropolis of that country. 
For this reafon tne Gauls defended it with fuch fpirit and 
Mfolution, that Scmio» inftead of be/ieging it, feemed ^ 
rather befieged himfdf. But upon the return of Marcel^ - 
ku, the Ge&ts^ underdanding that their king was (lain, . 
and his army defeated, drew off their forces ; and fo Mi- 
lan was taken ;t and the Gauls furrendering the reft of 
♦heir cities, and referring every thing to the equity of the 
Romans, obtained reafonable conditions of peace. 

The fenate decreed a triumph to Marcellus only ; and, , 
whether we confidcr the rich fpoils that were difplayed in . 
it, the prodigious fize of the captives, or the magnificence 
^ith which the whole was conducted, it was one of the 
moft fpendid that were ever feen. But the moft agreeable and ' j 
Hioft uncommon fpe6tacle was Marcellus himfelf, carrying . ] 
the armor of Viridomarus, which he vowed to Jupiter. 
He had cut the trunk of an oak in the form of a trophy, ■ 
which he adorned with the fpoils of that barbarian, plac- , 
ing every oart of his arms in handfome order. When the 
procelfion began to move, he mounted his chariot, which 
was drawn by four horfes, and palfed through the city with ■ 

* during the abience of Marcellus, Acerrae had been Ukeitby hi^ • 
•oUeague Scipio, who from thence bad. marched to invcft Meaio* - 
ianum, or Milan. 

+ Comum, alfo, another city of great importance, funcadeitil. 
Thus all Italy, from the Alps to the loQian lea, btcane cntildy. 
lUmaii.. 
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tfietrophyon his fliouldcrs, which was the nobleft ornament 
•f the whole triumph. The army followed, clad in elegant 
armor, and finding odes compoied for that occafion, and 
other fongs of tnumph,in honor of Jupiter and their general. 

When he came to the temple of Jupiter Feretriusy he 
fet up and confecrated the trophy, being the third and lad 
general, who as yet has been fo glorioufly diftinguifhedi 
The firft was Romulus, after he had flain Acron, king of 
the Caeninenfes ; Cornelius Coflus, who flew Volumnius- 
the Tufcan, was the fecond ; and the third and laft was 
Marcellus, who killed with his own hand Viridoraarus king 
of the Gauls. The god to whom thefe fpoils were devot- 
ed, was Jupiter, furnamcd FeretriuSy (as fome fay) from 
the Greek word Pheretrorty which fignifies a car, for the 
trophy was borne on fuch a carriage, and the Greek lan- 
guage at that time was much mixed with the Latin. Oth- 
ers lay, Jupiter had that appellation, becaufe heflriket 
loith light ningy for tlie Latin viordferire fignifies toftrike. 
Others a^ain will have it, that it is on account of the 
flrokes which are given in battle j for even now, when the 
Romans charge or puxfue an enemy, they encourage each 
other by calling out,/<?r/,/<?r/, ftrike, ftrike them down; 
What they take from the enemy in the field, they call by 
the general name oi fpoils, but thefe which a Roman gen- 
eral takes from the general of the enemy, they call opime 
fpoils. It is indeed (aid, that Numa Pompiliu>, in his Com- 
mentaries, makes mention of opitne Jpoih rf the firft, fec- 
ond, and third order ; that he directed the firft to be con- 
fecrated to Jupiter, the fecond to Mars, and the third to 
Quirinus ; and that the peifons who took the firft fhould 
be rewarded with three hundred afes, the fecOnd with* 
two hundred, and the third with one hundred. But the 
xnoft received opinion is, that thofe of the firft fort only 
Hiouid be honored with the name o\ opime, wh^ch a gen- 
eral takes in a pitched battle, when he kills the enemy's 
general with his own hand. But enough of this matter. 

The Romans thought themfclves fo happy in the glori- 
ous period put to ihis war, that they made an offering to- 
Apollo at Delphi, of a golden cup, in tcftimony of their 
gratitude ; they alfo liberally fhared the fpoils with the 
confederate cities, and made a very handfome prefent out 
of them to Hiero king of Syracufe, their friend and ally. 

Some time after this, Hannibal having entered Italy^ 
Marcellus was fent with a fleet to Sicily, The w^r contia^ . 
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ued ta rage, "and that unfortunate blow was recdved it 
Cannae, l^ which many thoufands of Romans fell. The 
few that efcaped, fled to Canufium ; and it was expected 
that Hannibal, who had thus deflroyed the ftr ength of th«^ 
Roman forces, would march aire6tly toRome. Hereupon,. 
Marcellus firfl fent fifteen hundred of hit men to guard 
the city ; and afterwards by order of the (enate, he went 
to Canufium, drew out the troops that had retired thither, . 
and marched at their head to keep the country from be« 
ing ravaged by the enemy. 

The wars had by this time carried off the chief of th< 
Roman nobility, and mod of their bed officers. Still, 
indeed, there remained Fabius Maximus, a man highly 
refpe^ed for his probity and prudence ; but his extraordi- 
nary attention to the avoiding of lofs, palTed for want of 
fjf>irit and incapacity for aftion. The Romans, therefore, 
confidering him as a proper perfon for the defenfive, but 
aot the ofl'enfive part of war, had recourfe to Marcellus ; 
and wifely tempering his boldnefs and activity with thf 
flow and cautious condu^ of Fabius, th^y fometimes ap- 
pointed them coniblt^ together, and fometimes fent out tne 
one in the quality of conful, and the other in that of pra- 
conful. Pofidonius tells us, that Fabius was called tkg ' 
^uc kler^ ^nd Wl SLTceWun fh€ /word ; but Hannibal himfelf 
iaid, '<- He flood in fear of Fabius as his fchoolmailer, and 
•* of Marcellus as his ad^erfary ; for he received hurt 
^' from, the latter, and the forjner prevented his doing hurt: 
** himfelf.'» 

Hannibal's foldiers, elated with their victory, grew cart* 
lefs, and firaggling from the camp, roamed about the 
country ; where Marcellus fell upon them, and cut off 
great numbers. After this, he went to the relief of Naplci 
and Nola. The Neapolitans he cpnnrmed in the Roaiao 
iaterefl, to which they were themfelves well inclined ; but 
when he entered Nola, he found great divifions there, the 
fenate of th&t city being unable to reflrsun the commonalty 
who were attached to Hannibal. There was a citizen iii 
this place named Bandius,* well born and celebrated for 
hi9 valor ; for he greatly diflinguifbed himfelf in the battle - 
9f Cannae, where, after killing a number of Carthagiaiant, 
he was found at lad upon a heap of dead bodies^ covtTed<i 
w:ith wounds. Hannibal admiring his bravery, difiniflidf 
IliPkii^ only without ranfom, but with handfonw^rifiigli^ 
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honoring him with his fnendfhip and admiffion to- the 
rights of hofpitality. fiandius, in gratitude for thefe fit^ 
iMrSy heartily tffpoufed the party of Hannibal, and by 
his authority drew the people on to a revolt. Marcellus 
thought it wrongtopnt a man to death, whohadglbriouHy 
fbught the battles ox Rome. Befides, the general had io 
engaging a iilamier grafted upon his natire humanity, that 
he could hardly feil of attracting the regards of a man of a 
great and generous fpirit. One day, Bandius happening 
to falute him, Marcellus afked who he was; notthat he was 
a ftranger to his perfon, but that he might have an oppor- 
tunity to introduce what he had to fay. Being told, his 
name was Lucius Bandius, " What !" fays Marcellus, in 
feeming admiration, " that Bandius who has been fo much 
** talked of in Rome for his gallant behavior at Canna?, 
•* who indeed was the only man that did not abandon the 
" conful iEmilius, but received in his own body mofl of 
** the fliafts that were aimed at him !" Bandius faying^ 
he was the very perfon, and (bowing fome of his fears, 
" Why then," replied Marcellus, " when you bore about 
** you f uch marks of your regard for us, did not you come 
"to us one of the firft ? Do we feemto you flow to reward 
•'the virtue of a friend, who is honored even by his 
••enemies?** After this obligiiig difcourfe, he embraced 
him, and made him a prefent of a warhorfe, and five 
hundred drachmas in filver. 

Prom this time Bandius was very cordially attached to 
tslarcellus, and confiantlv informed htm of the proceedings 
oif the oppofite party, wno were very numerous, and who 
had refolved, when the Romans marched out againft the 
enemy, to plunder their baggage. Hereupon Marcellus 
drew up his forces in order ot battle within the city, placed 
the baggage near the gates, and publiflied an edi^, for. 
bidding the inhabitants to appear upon the walls. Han* 
nibal feeing no ho(Hle appearance, concluded that every 
thing was in great diforder in the city, and therefore he 
approached it with little precaution. At this monicnt 
Marcellus commanded the gate that was next him to be 
opened, and fallying out with the bed of his cavalry, he 
cnarged the enemy in front. Soon after, the infantry 
ruflied out at another gate with loud (houts. And while 
Hannibal was dividing liis forces, to oppofe thefe two' 
partieSi a» third gate was opened, and the reft of the Roman* 
troops ifliiing outj attacked the enemy oa anotlier M^, 
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nrho were greatly difconccrtcd at (uch an unexpe£lcd falljs 
and who made but a faint refiftance againft thofe with 
whom they were firft engaged, by reafon of their being 
fallen upon by another body. 

Then it was that Hannibal's menfihuck with terror, 
and covered with wounds, firfl gave iM^JL^f^^re the Ro- 
mans, and were driven to their camp. Amnrj^ five thou- 
fand of them are faid to have been flain, whereas of the 
Romans there fell not more thcin five hundred. Livy does 
not, indeed, make this defeat and lofs on the Carthaginian 
fide to have been fo confiderable ; he only affirms that 
Marcellus gained great honor by this battle, and that 
the courage oft he Romans w*s wonderfully reltored after 
all their misfortunes, who now no longer believed that 
they had to do with an enemy tliat was invincible, but 
one who was liable to luffcr in his turn. 

For this reafon, the people called Marcellus, though 
abfent, to fill the place of one of the confuls* who wai 
dead, and prevailed, againflthe fenfc of the magiftrates, to 
have the elecHcn put offtill his return. Uponliis arrival, 
he was unanimoufly chofen conful ; but it happening to 
thunder at that time, the augurs faw that the omen was 
unfortunate ; and, as they did not choofe to declare it 
fuch, for fear of the people, f Marcellus voluntarily laid 
down the office. Notwithftanding this, he had the com- 
mand of the army continued to him, in quality of proconful, 
and returned immediately to Nola, from whence he made 
excur/ions to chafnrc ♦hofe that had declared for the Car- 
thaginians, hannibal made hade to their aflidance, and 
offered him banie, which he declined. But fome days 
after, when he faw that Hai.nibal, no longer expedlin^a 
battle, had fent out the gieateft part of his army to plunder 

♦ This was Pofthumius Albinus, who was cut off with all his 
army by the Boil, in a vaft forcfl called by the Gauls the foreft of 
Litana. It feems they had cut all the trees near the road he was ta 
pais in fuch a manner that ihcy might be tumbled upon his aimy 
with the leaft motion. 

+ Marcellus ^^ as a plebeian, as was alfo hiscollcagueJicmproniusj 
and the patricians, unwilling to ice two plebeians conluls at the fame 
time, influenced the augurs to pronouce the clctlion of Marcellu* 
difagreeable to the gods. But the people would not haveacquxeiced 
in the declaration of the augurs, had not Marcellus (bowed himfctf 
on this occafion as zealous a republican, as he was a gnat com* 
mander, and refiifed that honor which had not thelnaioii^f -«U 
iiii fellow citizens. 
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nlic country, he attacked him vigoroufly, having firll. pro- 
vided the foot with long fpears, fuch as they ulc in fea* 
fights, which they were taught to hurl at the Carthaginians 
at a diftance, who, for their part, . were not (killed in the 
life of the javelin, and only fought hand to hand, with fhort 
fwords. For this reafon all that attenopted to make head 
^ainfl the Romans, were obliged to give way, an4 fly in 
great confufion, leaving five thoufand men flainupon the 
field ; * befide the lofsof four elephants killed^ and two taken . 
What was of ftill greater importance, the third day after 
the battle,t above three hundred horfe, Spaniards and 
Numidians, came over to Marcellus. A misfortune which 
never before happened to Hannibal ; for though his army 
was coUeded from feveral barbarous nations,din'ei'ent both 
in their manners and their language, yet he had a lon§ 
time preferveda perfect unanimity thoughout the whole. 
This body of horfe ever conlinuea faithuil to Marcellus, 
' and thofe that fucceeded him in the command.it 

Marcellus, being appointed conful the third time, paf- 
fed over into Sicily. || For HannibaPs great fuccefs had 
encouraged the Carthaginians agaii\.to fupport their claim 
to that illand ; and they did it the rather, becaufe the af- 
fairs of Syracufe were in fome confufion upon the death 
of Hieronymus,^ its fovereign. On this account the Ro- 
mans had already fent an army tliilher under the command 
of Appius Claudius.** 

* On the Roman fide there were net a thoufand killed. Liv, 
lib. xxiii. c. 46. 

+ Livy make', them a thoufand two hundred and feventj'two. 
It is therefore probable that wcfliould read in this place,on^ thoufaui 
{lire z hundred horfe. 

X Marcellus bcat-Hannibalathird time before Nula ; and had Clau- 
dius Nero, who was lent out to take a circuit, and attack ihe Car- 
thaginians in the rtar, come up in time, ih.it d-'.y would probably have 
made rcprifals for the lofs iuUained atCannor. Liv. lib. xxiy. c. 17. 

H In the fcTond year of the hundred and fortyfirfl Olympiad, 
the five hundred and thirtyninth of Rome, and two hundred ani 
twelve years before the birth of Chrift. 

^ Ilicrrknymus was muidcred by his own fubjefis at Leontium, 
the confpirators haviig prevailed on Dinomflucs, oncof his guards, 
to favor their attack. He was the fon of Gelo, and the grandfoa 
of Hier*. His father Gelo died fir(l,and afterwards his grandfather, 
being ninety years old ; awd Hieronymus. who was not then fifteen, 
^'9B {lain Come montlis after. Thefe tlirce deaths happened towards 
the htlcr endof the year that prccceded Marccllus's third confulate. 

** AppiusClaudius, who was fent intoSicily in quality of praetor^ 
w» there before the death of Hicrtnymus. 'HvaV. vouu^^utwc,t^\«N w\f^ 

Vol. U. X 
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The- command devolving upon Nf arceilus, he was nb 
fooner arrivfed in Sicily, than a great. number of Romans 
came to throw themfelvcs at hrs feet, and reprcfent to him 
their diflrefs. OF thofe that foug^n againft Hannibal at 
Cannae, fomc efcaped by flight, and others were taken 
prifoners ; the latter in fnch numbers, that in was thought 
the Romans, mufl want men to defend the walls of tl^r 
capital. Yet that commonwealth had fo much firmnefs 
and elevation of mind, that, though Hannibal offered to 
releafe the prifoners for a very incortfiderable ranfon?, they 
. refufcd it by a public a6t, and left them to be out to death 
or fold out of Italy. As for thofe that had faved themfelvcs 
. by flight, they fent them into Sicily, with an order not to 
fet foot on Italian ground during the war with Hannibal. 
Thefecame to Marcellus in a body, and falling on their 
knees, begged with loud lamentations and floods of tears, 
the favor ofbeingadmitted again into the army, promifmg 
to make it appear by their future behavior, that that defeat 
Was owing to their misfortune, and not to their cowardice. 
Marcellus, moved with compaflion, wrote to the fenatc, 
defiring leave to recruit his array with thefe exiles, as he 
Ihould tind occafion. Afer much deliberation, the fenatc 
fignified by a decree, " That the commonwealth had no 
** need of the fCrvice of cowards j that Marcellus, however,. 
<* might employ them if he pleafed, but on condition that 
** he did not beftow upon any of them crowns or other 
** honorary rewards." This decree gave Marcellus fomc 
uneafinefs, and after his return from the war in Sicily, he 
expoftulated with the fenate, and complained, " That for 
** all his fervices they would not allow him to refcue from 
" infamy thofe unfortunate citizens. " 

His firli care, after he arrived in Sicily, was to make 
reprifals for the injury received from Hippocrates, the 
Syracufan general, who, to gratify the Carthaginians, and 
by their means to fet himfelf up tyrant, had attacked the 

a turn for raillery, only laughed at the Roman ambalTadors : •* I 
** will afk you," faid he, '* but onequeftion ; who were conquerors 
** atCaunac, you or the Carthaginians ? I ara told luch furprifmg 
** things of that battle, that I (bo«ld be glad to know all tlic partic- 
•* ulars of it." And again, " Letthc Romans rcftoreall diegold, 
** the corn, and the other prelents that they drew from my gTind- 
** father, and conlcnt that the river Himera be the cummon DOUfl« 
•* dary between us, and I will renew the antient treaties with them." 
Some writers arc of epinion that the Roman prxtor was noteia« 
tirely unconci^ied in a plot which was fo ufefui td hns irpulijic/ 
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IU)mafis,apd killed great numbers of them, in the diftrifV- 
of Leontiuip. Marcellus, therefore, laid fiege to that 
oty^ and took it by florni) but did no harm to thp inbab* 
itants ; unly fuch deferters as he found there, he ordered 
t0 be beaten with rods, and then put to death. Hippo- 
crates took c^re to give the Syracufans the firft notice of 
the talsLing of I^eontium, affuring^ them, at the fame time, 
|hat IVjarcellus had, put to the flvord all that were able to 
bear arms ; and whUe they were under great confternation 
at thjs news, he came luddenly upon the city, and made 
hfmfelf mafter of it. 

Hereupon, Marcellus marched with bis whqle army, • 
and encamped before Syracufe. But before he attempted 
any thing againft it, he fent ambaffadors with a true account ' 
of what lie had done at Leontium. As this information 
h»d no effe^ with the Syracufans, who were entirely in 
the power of Hippocrates,* he made his attacks bolhi)y 
fea and land, Appius Claudius commanding the land ■ 
forces, and hirnHplf the fleet, which confifted of fixty gal- 
leys, of five bank* of oars, full of all forts of arms and 
jriiifive weapons. Befides thefc, be had a prodigious nia- 
,chine, earned upon eight galleys faftened together, with 
which he approached tlie walls, relying upon the number 
^f hi§ batteries and other inftruments of war, as well as on 
liis own grejit character. But Archimedes defpifed all this ; 
and confided in the fuperiority of his engines ; though he 
did not thinH the inve»tin^ of them an obje6l worthy of 
his ieripus (tudies, but only reckoned them among the 
ainuferaents of geometry. Nor had he gone fo far, but at 
the prefling inflances of king Hiero, who entreated him to 
turn his art from abftradted notions, to matters of fenfe, and 
to make his reafonings more intelligible to the generality 
pf mankind, applying them to the ufes of common life. 

The firft tl);^t turned their thoughts to mechanics, a branch 
of knowledge which came afterwards to be fo much ad-' 
niircd,were Eudoxus and Archy tas,who thus gave a variety 
ji^nd an agreeable turn to geometry, and confirmed certain 
problems byfenfible expenments,and the ufe of inftruments^ 

* Hieronymus being afTaflinated, and the commonwealth reflored , 
Hippocrates and Epicydes, Hannibal's agents, being of Syracufan 
«xtra6lioD, had the addrefs to get themfeWes admitted into the aum- 
ber of praetors. In confequence of which, they found means to 
cnobroil the Syracufans with Rome, in fpite of the oppofition of 
(uch of the pTstgr« «» had the intereft of their country at heart. 
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which could not be demonftratcd in the way of theorem. 
That problem, for exan\ple, of two mean proportional 
lines, which cannot be found out geometrically, and yet 
are fo neceflary for the folution of other queflions, they 
folvcd mechanically, by the afliftance of certain inftruments 
called mefolabeSf taken from conic fedlions. But when 
Plato inveighed againft them, with great indignation, as 
corrupting and debafing the excellence of geometry, by 
making her defccnd from incorporeal' and intelleflual, to 
corporeal and fenfible things, and obliging her to make 
ul'c of matter, which requires much manual h^or, and" is 
the objeft of fe: vile trades ; then tnechanics were feparatcd 
from geometr}-, and being a long lime defoifed by the phi- 
lofopher, were cpnfidered as a branch of the military art. 

Be that as it may, Archimedes one day afferted to king 
Iliero, vvhofe kinfman and friend he was, this propofition, 
that with a given power he could move any given weight 
whatever ; nay, it is faid, from the confidence Ire had in 
his demondraiion, he ventured to affirm, that if there was 
another earth befides this we inhabit,* by going into that„ 
he woukl move this wherever he pleafed.. Hiero, full of 
wonder, begged of him to evince the truth of his propofi- 
tion, by moving fomc great weight with a fmall power. 
In compliance with which, Archimedes caufed one of the 
king's galleys to be drawn on fliore with many hands and 
much labor ; and having well manned her, and put on 
board her ufual* loading, he placed himfelf at a dirtance, 
and v/ithout any pains, only moving with his hand the end 
of a machine, which confified of a variety of ropes and 
pi:!Iey5, he drew her to him in as fmooth and gentle a 
manner as if fhe had been under fail. The king quite 
aftoniflied when he faw the force of his art, prevailed with 
Archimedes to make for him all manner of engines and 
machines which could be ufed either for attack or defence 
in a fiege. Thefe, however, he never made ufe of, the 
greatellpart of his reign being bleftwith tranquility ; but 
they were extremely ferviceable to the Syracufans on the 
prefent occallon, who, with fuch a number of machines, 
had the inventor to direct them. 

When the Romans attacked them both by fca and Iaod» 
lliey were flruck dumb with terror, imagining they could 

* Tzctfs gives us the exprcffion which Archimedes made-ufe.of,. 
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not ppflibfy refifl fuch numerous forces and fo furious an 
aflault. But Archimedes foon began to play his engines, 
and they Ihot againil the Jand forces all forts gf miflive 
weapons and ftones of an enormous fize, with fp incredible 
a noifeand rapidity, that nothing could ftjind before them ; 
they overturned and crulhed yi^hatcv.er came in t^ieir way, 
and fpread terrible diforder throughput theranjcs. On the 
fide towards the fca were ere^ed vaft machines, putting 
forth on a iudde/i, over the wall?, huge beams with the 
neceffary tackle,* whidh ftrikin^ with a prodigious ferce 
on the enemy's galleys, funjc them at once ; while other 
fhips hoifted iip it the prows by iron grapples or hooks,t 
like the beaks of craned, and fet an end on the ftcrn, were 
plunged to the b©tton\ of the fea 5 and others again, by 
ropes and grapples were drawn towards the Aore, and af- 
tci" being whirlei^ about, and da(hed againft the rocks that 
projeft^d below the walls, were broken to pieces, and the 
crews perilhed. Very oftep a (hip lifted jiigh above the 
fea, fufpended ^nd twarling ij:| the air, preSnted a mofl 
dreadful fpeflacle. Thei:e it iwung till the men were 
thrown out by the violence of the motion, and then it fplit 
againft the wse^Us, or fynk on the engine's letting go it$ 
hold. As for the machine which Marcellus brought for- 
ward upon ei^ht galleys, and which was called fa mhuca on 
account of its likenefs to the muf^cal inftrumcnt of that 
name, whilftit was at a confide raWe diftance from the walls, 
Archiinedes^difcharged a ftone of ten talents weight,:^ and 

■ + Wliat maft bar^iTcd the Romans, w as a fort of crow with two 
claws, fastened to a long chain, vviilch was let down by a kind of 
kver." The weightof the iron made ii fall, with great violence, and 
drove it into the ptenks of the galleys. Then the bcfiejed, by a great 
weight of lead at the other end of the Icveff weighed it down, and 
confcquently raHed up theiron of the crow in proportion, and with 
it the prow of thie galley to which it was fattened, finking the poop 
at the fame time into the water.' After dii« tlxe crow letting go its 
holti all oti a fudden, the prow of the galley fell with fuch force in- 
to dit fea, that the whole veffel was filled with water, and funk. 

J It isr.oteafy to conceive how the machines formed by Archime- 
des'ccruld throw ftones of ten quintals ortalents, that is, twelve hun- 
dred and fifty pounds weight, at the Ihips of Marcellus, when they 
were at a confiderable dittance from the walls. The account which 
Poly bius give us is much more probable. He fays that the flones that 
were thrown by ihebaiiJia madckvArchimedes, were of the weight of 
ten pounds. Livyfecms to agree with Polybius. Indeed, if we fuppofc 
that Plutarch did not mean the talent of an hvLnd^^d^Ad. vn^tw'o^^^-- 

2 X 2 
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after that a fecond and a third, all which ^riking^upoavit 
with an amazing noife and force> fhattered and totally 
disjointed it. 

Marcellus, in this diflrefs, drew off his galleys as faft as 
polTible, and fent orders to the land forces to retreat like- 
wife. He then called a council of war, in which it was re- 
folved, to come clofe to the walls, if it was poiTible, next 
morning before day. For Archimedes's engines they 
thought, being very ftrong, and intended to aS at a con- 
fiderable diftance, would then difchargc themfeives over 
their heads j and if they were pointed at them when they 
were fo near, they would have no effedt. But for this Ar- 
chimedes had long been prepared, having by him engines 
fitted to all diftances, with fuitable weapons and (hortcr 
beams. Befides, he had caufed holes to be made in the 
walls, in which he phced/corpionSy that did not carry far, 
but could be very faft difcharged ; and by thefe the ene- 
my was galled, without knowing whence the weapon came. 

When, therefore, the Romans were got dole to the 
walls, undifcovered, as they thought, they were welcomed 
with a fhower of darts, and huge pieces of rocks, which 
fell as it were perpendicularly upon their heads ; for the 
engines played JEVom every quarter of the walls. This 
obliged them to retire j and when they were at lome dif- 
tance, other (hafts were (hot at them, in their retreat, from 
the larger machines, which made terrible havoc among 
them, as well as greatly damaged their (hipping, withoux 
any pt^bility of theirannoying the Syracufans i» their turn. 
For Archimedes had placed mod of his engines under cov- 
ert of the walls j fo that the Romans, beinginfinitelydiftrelF- 
ed by an invifible enemy, fieemed to fight againfl the gods. 

Marcellus, however, got off, and laughed at his own 
artillery men and engineers. *' Why do not we leave off 
*• contending," faid he, ** with this mathematical Briareus, 
" who fitting on thefhore, and adding as it were but in je(l,. 
•* has (hamefuUy baffled our naval alfeult ; and, in (Iriking 
** us with fuch a multitude of bolts at once, exceeds even 
** the hundred handed giants in the fable V* And, in 
truth, all the left of the Syracufans were no more than the 
body in the batteries of Archimedes, while he himfelf wras 

pounds, but the talent of Sicily, which fome fay weighed twcnty- 
iive pounds, and others only ten, his accoujit comes mora witkit 
th» bounds.of probability. 
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the informtng foul. All other weapons lay idle and un- 
employed ; his were the only ofFenfive and defenfive arms 
of the city* At laftthe Romans were fo terrified, that if 
they faw but a rope or a ftick put over the walls, they cried 
out that Archimedes was levelling fome machine at them, 
and turned their backs and fled. Marcellus feQing this, 
gave up all thoughts of proceeding by aflTault, and leaving 
the matter to time, turned the fiegeinto a blockade. 

Yet Archimedes had fuch adepthof underftanding, fuch 
A dignity of fentiment, and fo copious a fund of mathemat- 
ical knowledge, that, though in the invention of thefe 
machines he gained the reputation of a man endowed with 
divine rather than human knowledge, yet he did not vouch* 
fafe to leave any account of them in writing. For he confide 
cred all attention to mechanicSf and every art that minifters 
to common ufes, as mean and fordid, and placed his whole 
delight in thofe intelledual fpeculations, which, .without 
any relation to the neceflTities of life, havc-an inthnfic 
excellence arifmg from truth and demonftration only. In- 
deed, if mechanical knowledge is valuable for the curious 
frame and amazing power of thofe . machines which it pro- 
duces, the other infinitely excels on account of its invincible 
force and convidion. And certainly it is, that abflrufe and 
profound queftions in geometry, are no where folved by a 
more fimgle procefs and upon clearer principles, than in 
the writings of Archimedes. Some afcribe this to the 
acutenefs of his genius, and others to his indefatigable 
induflry, by which he made things that coft a.great deal of 
pains appear unlabored and eafy. In fa^, it is almofi 
impoflible for a man of himfelf to find out the demonflration 
of his propofitions, but as foon as he has learned it from 
him, he will think he could have done it without afTifiance ; 
fuch a ready and eafy way dees he lead us- to what he wants 
to prove. We are not, therefore, to reje6l as incredible^ 
what is related of him, that being perpetually charmed by 
a domeftic fyren, that is, his geometry, he neglected his 
meat and drink, and took no careof his perfon ; that he 
was often carried by force to the haths, and when there, 
he would make mathematical figures in the afhes, and 
with his finger draw lines upon his body, when it was 
anointed ; To much was he tranfported with intelle6lual 
delight,. fuch an enthufiaft in fcience. And though he 
Was the author of many curious and excellent difcoveries^ 
>et he is fakl.to have defired his friends only. to place, on. 
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hii tombftone a cylinder contwning a fpbere,^ and to fct ' 
down the proportion which the containing folid bears to ' 
tl>c contained. Such was Archimedes, who exerted all his 
flcili to defend himfelf and the town againfl the Romans. 

During the (iege of Syracufe, Marcellus went aeainlt 
Megara, one of the moft antient cities of Sicily, amftook 
it. He alio fell upon Hipoocrates, as he was entrenching 
himfelf at Acrillae, and killed above eight-thoufandof his 
men.f Nay, he over ran the greateft part of Sicily, 
brought over feveral cities from the Caplhaginian intereft, 
•slid beat all 'that attempted to face him in Abe HcM. 

Some time after, when he returned to Syracufe, he fur- 
priied one Damipppe a Spartan, as he was failing out of 
the harbor; and the Syracufans being very defrrous to 
'fanfom him, fei^rxl conferences wei« held about it ; in one 
4Df 'Which Marcellus .took notice of a tower, btrt flightly 
guarded, into which a numrber of menmightbe privately 
conveyed, the wall that led to it being cafy to be fcaled, 
-As tlwy often met to confer at fhe foot of this tower, he 
•made a good edimaie of its height, and provided himfelf 
with proper fcaling ladders ; and obfenring that on the 
■feftival of I>iana the Syracufans drank freeiy and gave a 
Joofe to mirth, he not only poflTeffed himfelf cf the loweri 

* Cicero, when he w^s.^iKeftoi in. Sicily, difcovcrcd this n^onu- 
ment, and ihowed it to the Sy raculians, who Hnew wot that it was in 
being. He fays there were verfcs inlcribed upon it^ cxprel^Ag tlujt 
n cyVinder and a'fphere had been pat upon the tomb ; the propor- 
tion between which two folids Archirriedes firtt difcovcrcd. Ffom 
tike death of this great mathematician, which fell out in the year of 
Rome five hundred and fortytwo, to the quxftopfhip of Ciceio, 
which was in the year of Roftie fix hundred ^nd fevcntyei^t, an 
hundred and thiityfix years were elapfed. Though time had not 
Auite oblitecated (he i:yluider and th^ fphcre, it had put an -end to 
tM'leariungof;i>yrac«ifc, once fo refpedhbittin the republic of leCten. 

+ Himilco had entered the port of Heraciee witba^numerousflcet 
fent from CaKhagetand Jandodiwenty thoufand foot, throe thouiand 
horfe, and twelve .elephant*. His forces were no fo^nar (etaihoie 
than he marched agaiaft Agrigentum, which he retook from t|»c Ko- 
mans, witJi fevcFSl other cities lately reduced by Marcellus, Heit- 
upon the Sy-racufan garriipn, which was yet entire, determined to 
lend out Hippocrates with ten thouland foot and fifteen bundr^ 
hotfc, to join Himiico, Marcellus, after having made a vain at- 
tempt upon Agrtgcntum, was returning to Syracufe. As he drew 
near Acrillae, he unexpeftedly difcovered Hippocrates bufy in for- 
tifying his canQp, fell upon him before be had timeto draw up hii 
a/xsy, and cut eight thouiand of them iiv pieces. 
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nndifcovered, but before d^licht filled the walls of that 
ejuarter with foldiers, and forcibly entered the Hexapylum. 
The Syracufans, as foon as they perceived it, began to 
move about in great confufion ; but Marcellus ordering all 
the trumpets to found at once, they were feized with con- 
fiernation, and betook themfelves to flight, believing that 
the whole city was loft. However, the Achradina, which 
was the ftrongeft, the moft extenfive, and faireft part of it, 
was not taken, being divided by walls from the reft of the 
city, one part of which was called Neapolis, and the other 
Tyche. The enterprifethusprofpering, Marcellus at day- 
break moved down from the Hexapylum into the city, 
where he was congratulated by his officers on the great 
event.* But it is faid, that he himfelf, when he furveyed 
irorn an eminence that great and magnificent city, (hed 
many tears, in pity of its impending fate, reflecting into 
what a fcene of mifery and defolation its fair appearance 
would be changed, when it came to be facked and plunder- 
ed by the foldiers. For the troops demanded the plunder, 
and not one of the officers durft oppoie it. Many even 
infifted that the city (hould be burnt and levelled with tho^ 
ground ; but to this Marcellus abfolutely refiifed his con* 
fcnt. It was with rclu6lance that he gave up the effefts 
and the (laves ; and he ftri6tly charged the foldiers not to 
touch any free man or woman, nor to kill, or abufe, or 
■lake a flave of any citizen whatever. 

But though he afted with fo much moderation, the city 
had harder meafure than he wiflied, and amidft the great 
and general joy, his foul fympathized with its fufferings, 
when he conlidered that in a few hours the profperity of 
fuch a flourifhing ftate would be no more. It is even uiid, 
that the plunder of Syracufe was as rich as that of Carthage 
after it. t For the reft of tlie city was foon betrayed to the 

♦ Epipolac was entered in the night, and Tyche next morning. 
Epipolx was encompaflcd with, the Tame wall as Ortygia, Achrad** 
na, Tyche, and Neapolis ; had its own citadel called Euryalum on 
ih^top of a ftccp rock, and was, as wc may fay>, a fifth city. 

+ The fiege of Syracufe lailcd in the whole three years ; no fmall 
part of which paflfed after Marcclliu entcied Tyohe. As Plutarch 
has run fo fllghlly over the lubfequent events, it may not be amifs 
fiu give a fummary detail of them from Livy. 

Epicydes, who had his head quarters inthefartheflpartef Ortygia, 
bearing that the Romans had feized onEpipolae and Tyche, went to. 
drive them from their pods ; but finding much greater numbers than 
b^c;cge£U4| got into the towo^ after a il^ht {kirmilh he retixyd. 
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Romans, a^d pillaged .; only the royal treafure was pre* 
fervedy and carried into the public treafury at-Roipe^ . 

But what mod of all afflLdled Marcellu$, was theupliap. 
py fate of Archimedes ; who was at tliat time ia his ftudjr, . 

Maroclliu, uawillin^ to deftroy^ city, tried gentle mctbtds with 
the inhabitaniA ; buttbeSyraculacie rejeded his-propDlals ; mdfbeir ' 
general appoinied the Roman dabrU:rs.to guard Achndiup, wbkh 
%hpy ^d widi extreme care, knowing, that if the tonwi wen-takeii^f 
conpoliti^o they muft die. MarceHus then turned hiearxDsiigfifiil ' 
-tjie fort:ref$ oi Euryaliua, ^hich he hoped to roiduce in a (horttiqic 
by famine. Philodexnus, who cQ^nnianded there, kept him in play 
ibme time, m hope of fuccors from Hippocrates aad HImilGO ; but 
finding hunfelfdifiippGinted, be furrenderedthepl^peon conditioc 
of being allowed to march out with his men, an(l. ^pm JEpkydes. 
M^rcellus, now mafter ofEuryalum, blocked up Achradina fo clofe, 
that it could not hold out long without new fupplies of men and 
provifions. But Hippocrates and Hiroilco foon arrived ; apd it wis 
fcfohred that Hippocrates (hould attack, the old camp of the Romans 
without the walls, commanded by Crifpinus, while Epicydcs fallied 
•vt upon Marcellus. Hippocrates waa vigoroufly lepuiued byCrif- 
pinus, who puriuedhim up tobis erucenehments ; and Spicydbet vis 
ioited t« return into Acbi&dina with great lofa, and.i)ari!Owly<^ 
caped being taken prifoncr by Maiteilvs. The uofonuna^ ^yracvfant 
lKl«re Hov m the greateft dilUeiis for ^y»ntpf prQV#fiona ; ^d to cop>- 
pkie their miiery, a pl»gue broke OMt ^mong them i of which Hi- 

fiMfio and ^ippocrates died, with m^ny thouUnds moxe. Hcre.upon 
omilcar failed to Carthage again for frefh (uppUea ; and returned 
to Sicily with a lar;ge fleet ; but hearing of thp great preparations of 
the Romans at fea, aqd piobably fearing the event of a battle, heun- 
expe^dly ileerecl away. £picydes,.who was gone out to meet him, 
^as afraid to return into a city half taken, and therefore fled for re- 
fuge to Agrigentum. .The Syracufans then aifaflinated the goyernpn 
left by Epicydes, and propofed to fubmit to Marcellus. For wldch 
^urpofe they fent deputies, who were gracioufly received. But the 
l^arriibn, whieh confifted of Roman de(erter« and Mercenaries, niC* 
ing frefh diflurbances, killed the ofHcers appointed by the Syracu- 
fans, and chofe fix new ones of their own. Among thefc wasaiSpan- 
iard named Mexicus, a man of great integrity, who difapproving of 
thecruelties of his party, determined to give up the place to Marcellus. 
In purfuance of which, under pretences of greater care than ordina- 
ry, he defired that each governor might have the fole direflion in his 
own quarter; which gave him an opportunity to open the gate of A re* 
thufa to tlie Roman general. And now Marcellus being at length be* 
come matter of the unfaithful city, gave fignal proofs of his clemency 
and good nature. He fuifercd the Roman deferters to efcape ; for he 
was unwilling to (bed the blood even of traitors. No wonder then if 
he fpared the lives of the Syracufans and their children ; though, as 
hetold them, tiie fervites wnich good king Hiero had rendcnd Rono 
were exceeded by the infults they had offered her ia a few. yetn. - 
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eftgtgcd in fmtit tttathctnatical refearchtfts ; and hii tnlnd:, 
as well as his eye, was fo intent upon his dSagfam, that he 
neither heard the tunmlttous noife of the Romans, not 
perceived that the city was taken. A foldrer fuddchly en- 
tered his room, and ordered him to follbw him tx> Marcfel- 
lus ; and Archimed^^ refufing to do it, till he liad finifhed 
his problem, and brought bis dtmonf^ration to bear, thfc 
faHier, in a paflion, drew hisfword and killed hrm. Oth*- 
€fs facy, the foldier came up tt> him at firft with a drawn 
fword to kill him, and Archirtcedes pferceiving him, begged 
ht would hold jfiis hand ia moment, th^t he might not leave 
his theorem imperfedl ; but the foldier, neither regarding 
him nor his theorem, laid htm dead at his feet. A third 
account of the matter is, that, tis Archimedes was carrying 
in a bdx fome mathematical inflruments to Marcellus, as 
fundids, fpheres, and quadrants, by which the eye might 
meafure the magnitude of the fun, fome foldiers mfet hrm, 
and imagining that there was gold in the box, took away his 
life for it. It is agreed, however, oti all hands, that Mar- 
cellos was much concerned at his death ; that he turned 
away his face from his murderer, as from an impious and 
execrable perfon ; and that having by inquiry found txit 
his relations,, he beftowed upon them many fignal favors. 

Hitherto the Romans had mown other nations their ablU 
itics to plan, and their courage to execute, but they had giv- 
en thfem no proof of thefr clemency, their humanity, or, in 
one 'word, of their political virtue. Marcellus feems to 
have been the firft, who made it appear, to the Greeks, that 
the Romans had greater regard to equity than they. For 
fuch was his goodnels to thofe that addrelTed him, and fo 
many benefits did lie confer upon cities as well as privatic 
perfons, that if Enna, Megara, and Syracufe were treated 
harfhly, the blame of that feverity was rather to be charged 
on the fufFerersthemfelves,than on thofewho chaftifed the'm^ 

I (hall mention one of the many infiances of this great 
man's 'mode ration. There is in Sicily a town called En- 
guium, not large, indeed, but very ancient, and celebrated 
for the appearance of the goddeffes called the Motbtrs."^ 
The temple is faid to have been built by the Cretans, and 
they ftow fome fpears and brazen helmets, infcribed with 
the nam^ of MeriOnes and Ulyfles, who confecrated them 
to thofe goddeflcs. This town was ft'rongly inclined to 

♦ TKefeare foppofed to be Cybdc, Jotio, and Ccfcs. Gtctfiar 
^HBtioiM a leaple of C^beleat Ei^guiuBi. 



againlt the Matters., as it lie diiDeiieved and mad 
tne received opinion concerning tlie prefence oft 
dcifes there. Meantime, his enemies rejoiced 
himfelffurnilhed ihera with fufficient reafons for 
they could do to him. On the day which they i 
for feizing him, there happened to be an affeml 
people, and Nicias was in themidftof them, treat 
feme public bufinefs. But on a fudden he thre^ 
i^pen the ground, in the midft of his difcourfe, j 
liaving laid there fometime without fpeaking, as 
been in a trance, he lifted up his head, and i 
round, began tolpeakwith a feeble trembling voi 
he raifed by degrees; and when he faw the whole 
flnick dumb with horror, he threw off his manth 
veft in pieces, and ran half naked to one of the 
the theatre, crying out tliat he was purhied by tlie 
From a fcruple of religion no one durft touch or I 
all, therefore, making way, he reached one of 
gates, though lie no longer ufed any wor^d or a6 
one that was heaven flruck and diftraC^ed. His 
was in the fecret, and aflifled in the Itrategem, 
children, and went and proftrated herfelf as a i 
before the altars of the goddelfes. Then prcter 
fhe was going to feck her l/afband who was wander 
in the fields, ihe met with no oppofition, but go 
•of tlie town ; and fo both of them efcaped to M« 
Syracufe. The ] cople of Knguium ?dding m; 
infults, and mifdeineanors to tl.cir ja(t feults, 1 
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mi\d many rich gifts. Thefe particul«rs we learn from 
Pofidonius the philofopher. 

Marcellus,* after this, being called home toti war in 
the heart of Italy, carried with him the moft valuable of 
the ftatues and paintings in Syracufe, that they might em- 
bellifh his triumph, and be an ornament to Rome. For 
l>efore this time, that city neither had-, nor knew any curi* 
ofities of this kind ; being a /tranger to the charms of taflc 
and elegance. Full of arms taken from barbarous nations, 
and of bloody fpoils ; and crowned asflie was with troph- 
ies and other monuments of her triumphs, fhe afforded not 
a cheerful and pleafing fpeclaclc, fit for men brought up 
in eafe and luxury, but her look was awful and fevere. 
And as Epaminondas calls the plains of Boeotia the orchef^ 
tra^ or Jiagg of MdiTSy and Xenophon fays Ephefus was 
the arfenal of loar^ioy m my opinion (to ufe the cjt- 
preflfion of Pindar) one might then have ft) led Rome the 
temple offroivning MARS, 

Thus Marcellus was more acceptable to the people, be*- 
caufe he adorned the city with curiofities in the Grecian 
tafte, whofe variety, as well as elegance, was very agreeable 
to the fpedator. But the graver citizens preferred Fabius 
Maximus, who, when he took Tarentum, brought noth- 
ing of that kind away. The money, indeed, and other rich 
moveables he carried off, but he let the ftatues and pictures 
remain, ufing this memorable expreffion. Let us lewve the 
Tsirentincs their angry deities. They blamed the proceed- 
ings of Marcellus, in the firft place, as very invidious for 
Rome, becaufehe had led not only men, but tire very gods in 
triumph ; and their next charge was, that he had fpoileda 
peopk inured to agriculture and war ^ wholly unacquainted 
with luxur}' and (loth, and, as Euripides fays of Hercules, 

la vice uotaught,f bat'(kHl*d where glory led 
To arduous cuterprif«, 

* Marcellus, before he left Sicily, gained a confiderable viftory 
over Epicydes and Hanno ; he flew gwat numbers, and took many 
prifoners, befide eight elephants. Liv, lib. xxv. c. 40. 

This which is taken from an antientmanufcript, is much better than 
the common reading, which divides the word onec into two oV, ret ; 
for fo divided, It is nonfenfe. But probably theor has crept in by the 
cordeflhels of fome tranfcriber, and it will read belter without it-** 

VojL* 11. y 
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'by furntfting them with an occariaiT.of idlcnefs and VMift 
difcourfe ; for they now began to fpend great part of the 

•^y in difputing about arts and artifls. But notwithfiluid- 
ifig fuch cenfures, this was the very thing that Marcellus 
vaJued himfeif upon, even to the Greeks them fdves^ that 
he was the firft wlio taught the Romans to efleem and to 
admire the exqui^^te performances of Greece, which were 
hitherto unknown to them. 

Finding, at his return, that his enemies oppofiod his tri- 
umph, and coafidenng that the war was not quite finifhed 
in Sicily, as well as that a third triumph might expofe him 
to the envy of his fellow citizens,^ he fo far yielded, as to 
content himfelf with leading up the greater triumph on 
Mount Alba, and entering Rome with the lefs. The lefs 
is called by the Greeks ^<z;«9», and by the Romans an tiur* 
lion. In this the general does not ride in a triumphal 
chariot drawn by four horfes ; he is not crowned with 
laurel, nor has he trumpets founding before him, but he 
walks in fandals, attended with the mufic qf many fllites, 
and wearing a crown of myrtle j his appearance, therefore, 
having nothing in it warlike, is rather pleaTmg than fbr- 
midablei This is to me a plain proof, that triumphs ot 
old were diflinguiOied,not by die importance of theachieve^ 
aient, but by the inanner of its performance. For thofc 
that fubdued their enemies, by fighting battles and fpill- 
ing much blood, entered with that warlike and dreadful 
pomp of the greater triwmph, and, as is cudomary in the 
luftration af an army, wore crowns of laurel, and adorned 
their arms with the fame. But when a general, without 
fighting, gained his point by treaty and the force of per- 
fuafion, the law decreed him this honor, called O^tuiopp 
which had more the appearance of a feftival than of war. 
For the flute is an infirument ufed in time of peace ; and 
the myrtle is the tree of Venus, who, of all the deities^ 
is molt averfe to violence and war. 

* Our author mentions but one triumph before this, namely, thii 
over the Gauls, nor do othbr writers fpeak of any more; and inftcad 
of Tf tTo^, an ancient manufcript gives us wfurro^, >vhicb is the fad- 
ing that Dae ier has followed. If this be the true one, it moft be 
tranflated thus : His former had expcfedktTa. to -envy. But as PluCarah 
afterwards fays expiefsly, that Marcellus had Tf3«K ^(f^it&H^^ iknt 
triumphs, y^'e have retained the cotncaon reading, though w*acr 
knowledge that he might be nuilakeo in the mattoc of faST 
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Now the -term o<vation is not derived (as mofl authors 
tkink) from the word tfa;tf«, which is uttered in fliouts of 
joy, for they have the fame fhouts and fongs in the other 
triumph ; but the Greeks have wrefted it to a word well 
known in their language, believing that this proceflfion is 
intended in fome meafure in honor of Bacchus^ whom 
they call Enjius and Tbriambus. The truth of the matter 
is this ; it was cuftomary for the generals, in the greater 
triumphs, to facrifice an ox ; and in the lefs a Iheep, in 
liatin ovis^ whence the word o'vation. On this occafioa 
it is worth our while to obferve, how different the infti- 
tutions oi the Spartan legislator were from thofe of the 
Roman, with relpecl to facrifices. In Sparta, the general 
who put a period to a war by policy or perfuafion, facri- 
iiced a bullock ; but he, whofe fuccefs was owing to force 
ofsTrms, offered only acock. For though they were a 
very warlike people, tliey thought it more honorable 
and more worthy of a human being, to fucceed by clo- 
fuence and wifdom, than by courage and force. But 
this point I leave to be confidered by the reader. 

When MarcelKis was chofen conful the fourth time, th« 
6^racufans,atthe inftigationof his enemies, came to Rome, 
to accufe him, and to complain t« the fenate, that he had 
treated them m a cniel manner, and contrary to the faith 
of treaties.* It happened that Marcelluswas at that time 
in the capitol, offering facrifice. The Syracufans deputies 
went immediately to the fenate, who were yet fitting, and 
falling on their knees, begged of them to hear their com- 
plaints, and to do them juftice ; but the other conful re* 
pulfed them with indignation, becaufe Marcellus, was not 
there to defend himfelf, Marcellus, hc.wever, being in- 
formed of it, came with all poHible expedition, and having 
feated himfelf in his chair of ftate, firft defpatched fome 
public bufinefs, asconful. When that was over, he came 
down from his feat, and went as a private perfon, to the 
place appointed for the accufed to make their defence in, 
giving the Syracufans opportunity to make good their 
charge. But they were greatly confounded to fee the dig- 
nity and unconcern with which he behaved j and he who 

♦ The Syracufans were fcarce arrived, at Rome, before the con« 
fuls drew lots for their provinces, and Sicily fell to Marcellus. 
This was a great (Iroke to the Syracufan deputies, and they would 
jiot have dared to profecute their c4iai;ge, had not Marcellus vol«n^ 
Ucily offered to change the provinces.. 
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had been irrefiftible in arms, was ftill more awful and ter- 
rible fo behold in his robe of purple. Ncverthelcfs, en- 
couraged by his enemies, they opened the accufation in a 
fpeech mingled with lamentations, the fiim ofjvhich was, 
** That, though friends and allies of Rome, they had 
" AifFered more damage from Marcellus, than fome other 
<« generals had permitted to be done to a conquered ene- 
** my." To this Marcellus made anfwer,* ** That, not- 
*' withftanding the many inftances of their criminal bc- 
** havior to the Romans, they had fuffercd nothing but 
" what it is impoflible to prevent, when a city is taken 
•* by ftorm ; and that Syracufe was fo taken, was entirely 
*< their own fault, becaufe he had often fummoned it to 
" furrender, and they refufed to liften to him. That, in 
** fhort, they were not forced by their tyrants to commit 
•* hoftilities, but they had themfelves fet up tyrants for 
** the fake of going to war." 

The rcafons of both (ides thus heard, the Syracufans 
according to the cuftora in that cafe withdrew, and Mar- 
cellus went out with them, leaving it to his colleague to 
collefl the votes. While heftoodat the door of the 
fenate houfef he was neither moved with the fear of the 
ifTue of thecaufe, nor with refentment againft the Syracu- 
fans, fo as to change his ufual deportment, but with great 
mildnefs and decorumhe waited tor the event. When the 
caufe was decided, and he was declared to have gained it, J 
4he Syracufans fell at his feet, and befought him with 
tears to pardon not only thofe that were prefent, but to take 
companion on the reft of their citizens, who would ever 
acknowledge with gratitude the favor. Marcellus, moved 
with their entreaties, not only pardoned the deputies, but 
coniinued his pfrote^ion to the other Syracufans, and the 

* When the Syracufans had finifhed their accufations againft Mar- 
cellus, his colleague Lacvinus ordered them to withdraw ; but Mar- 
cellus defircd they might ftay and hear his defence. 

i While the caufe was debating, he went to the capitol, to take 
the names of the new levies. 

t The conduct of Marcellus, on the taking of Syracufe, was not 
tntirely approved of at Rome. Som« of the fenators remembering 
the attachment which kingHiero had on all occafions (hown to their 
republic, could not help condemning their general for giving up the 
city to be plundered by his rapacious foldiers. The Syracufans were 
EOt in a condition to make good their party againft an army of mer- 
cenaries ; and therefore were obliged againft their will to yield to the 
times^and obey the minifters of UaQnlbaT, who co.nunande4 tb^arsQ^^ 
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fe'nate, approving the privileges he had granted, confirm- 
ed to them their liberty, their laws, and the pofleffions 
that remained to them. For this realon, befide other fig- 
nal honors with which they diftinguifhed Marcellus, they 
made a law, that whenever he or any of his defcendants 
entered Sicily, the Syracufens fhould w^ar garlands, and ^ 
offer facrifices to the gods. 

^ After this Marcellus marched againft Hannibal. And 
though almoft all the other <^nfiil« and generals, after the 
defeat of Cannae, availed thepifelves of the fingle art of 
avoiding an engagement with the Carthaginian, and not 
one of them durft meet him fairly in therfield ; Marcellus 
took quite a different courie. He was of opinion, that in- 
ftead of Hannibal's being worn out by length of time, the 
ftrength of Italy woiild be infenfibly wafted by him ; and 
that Uie flow cautious maxims of Fabius were not fit to cure 
the malady cfi his country ; fince, by purfuing them, the 
flames of war could not be extinguilhed, until Italy was 
confumed ; juft as timorous phyficians negleft to apply 
ftrong, though necelfary remedies, thinking, the diffemper 
will abate with the ftrength of the patient. 

In the firfl: place, he recovered the befl town^ of the Sam- 
nkcs, which had revolted, v. In them he found con'fidera^ 
ble magazines of corn and a great quantity of money, be- 
lide making three thoufand of Hannibal's men, who garri- ■ 
foned them, prifoners* In the next place, when Cneii;s 
Fulvius the proconful, with eleven triounes, was flaini and 
great part of his army cut in pieces, by Hannibal in Apu- 
lia, Marcellus fent letters to Rome, to exhort the citizens 
to be of good courage, for he himfelf was on his march to 
drive Hannibal out-of the country.*- 'The reading of the/c 
letters, I<ivy tells usj was- fofar from removing their grief, 
that it added terror to it, the Romans reckoning the pref- 
cnt danger as ^ much greater than the pall, as Marcellus 
was a greater man thaiv- Fulvius. 

Marcellus then going in queft of Hannibal, according to 
hh promife, entered Lucania, and found him encamped on 
inacceflible heights near the city of Numiflro. Mafroellus 
hihifelf pitched his tents on the plain, and the next day, 
wars the firft to draw up hi« forces in order of battle. 

* The Latin amiotator obferves, on the authority of Uvy, that 
indcid oi )(^u)pnf wc ftiould here read ;^afai', and then the paflage 
■will run thus ; he h'mfelfzcas marching agaivji Hannibal, and vmld^ 
Hke cart that his joyjhouldkc vcryjharl Uvea, 

2 - Y a 
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Hannibal declined not the combat, but defccnded fromtl^ 
hills, and a battle enfued, which was not decifive indeed, 
but great and bloody ; for though the adtion began at the 
third hour, it was with difficulty that night put a flop to 
it. Next morning at break of day, Marcellus again drew 
up his army, and porting it among the dead bodies, chal- 
lenged Hannibal to dilpute it with him for the viftory. 
But Hannibal chofe to draw off ; and Marcellus, after he 
had gathered the fpoils of the enemy, and buried his owa 
dead, marched in purfuit of him. Though the Cartha- 
ginian laid many fnares for him, he efcaped them all ; and 
having "the advantage too in all (kirmifhes, his fuccefs was 
looked upon with admiration. Therefore, when the time 
of the next ele6lion came on, the fenate thought proper to 
call the other conful out of Sicily, rather than draw off 
Marcellus, who was grappling with Hannibal. When he 
was arrived,, they ordered him to declare Quintus Fulvius 
dilator. For a Dictator is not named either by the 
people or the fenate, but one of the confuls or praetors, 
advancing into the aflfembly, names whom he pleafcs. 
Hence fome think, the term Dilator comes from dicerey 
which in Latin fignifies to name ; but others allert, that 
the dilator is fo called, becaufe he refers nothing to plu- 
rality of voices in the fenate, or to the fuffrages of the 
people, but gives his orders at his own pleafure. For the 
orders of magiftrates, which the Greek call diatagmata 
the Romans call ediSfa, edidls. 

The colleague* of Marcellus was difpofed to appoint 
another perfon di61ator, and that he might not be obliged 
to depart from his own opinion, he left Rome by night, 
and failed back to Sicily. The people, therefore, named 
Qu^intus Fulvius, difiator, and the fenate wrote to Mar- 
cf Uus to confirm the nomination,^ which he did accord- 
ingly. 

Marcelluswas appointed proconful for the year follow- 

ing ; and having agreed with Fabius Maximus the conful, 

by letters, that Fabius fhould befiege Tarentum, while 

himfelf wa« to watch the motions of Hannibal, and pre- 

' vent his relieving the place, he marched after him with all 

♦ L^Evinus, who. was the colleague of Marcellus, wanted to nao^e 
M. Valerius Meffala, diftator. As he left Rome abruptly, and en- 
joined the praetor not to name Fulvius, the tribunes of the p«opl» 
took upon them to do it, and the fenate got the Domix&aiiOA ccbs^ 
firmed by the conful Marcellus. 
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diligence^ and came up with him at Canufiura. And as 
Hannibal (hifted his camp continually, to avoid coming to 
a battle, Marcellus watched him clofely, and took care to 
keep him in fight. At laft, coming up with him, as he 
was encamping, he fo haralfcd him with fkirmiihes, that 
he drew him to an engagement ; but night foon came on^ 
and parted the combatants. Next morning early, he drew 
his army out of the entrenchments, and put them in order 
of battle J fo that Hannibal, in great vexation, affembled 
the Carthaginians, and begged of them to exert themfelves 
more in that battle than ever they had done before. " For 
** you fee," faid he, " that we can neither take breath, 
** after fo many vi6lories already gained, nor enjoy the 
*' lead leifure if we are viflorious now, unlefs.this man be 
<* driven off." 

After this a battle enfued, in which Marcellus feems to 
have mifcarried by an unfeafonable movement.* For 
feeing his right wing hard preflTed, he ordered one of the 
legions to advance to the front, to fupport them. This 
movement put the whole army in diforder, and decided 
the day in favor of the enemy j two thoufand feven hun- 
dred Romans being (lain upon the fpot. Marcellus re*, 
treated into his camp, and having fummoned his troops 
together, told them, " He faw the arms and bodies of Ro- 
** mans in abundance before him, but not one Roman." 
Oh their begging pardon, he faid, " He would not forgive 
♦* them while vanquifhed, but when they came to be viZlo- 
** rious he would ; and that he would lead them into the 
*• field again the next day, that the news of the viftory 
** might reach Rome before that of their flight." Before 
he dilmilRd them, he gave orders that barley fhould be 
meafufed out, inftead of wheat,+ to thofe companies that 
had turned their backs. His reprimand made fuch an 
impreflion on them, that though many were dangeroufly 
wounded, there was not a man who did not feel more 
pain from the words of Marcellus,. than he did from hi^ 
wounds. 

♦ The movement was not unfeafonable, but ill executed. Livy 
fays the right wing gave way fafter than they needed to have done, 
and the eighteenth legion, which was ordered to ad\'ance from rea^' 
to front, moved too flowly ; this occafioned the diforder. 

+ This was a common punifhment. Befides which, he ordered 
that the officers of thofe companies (hould continue all day long with 
their fwofds drawn, and without their girdles. Liv, xxvii. c 1^ 
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Next morning, tKe fcarlct robe, which was the ordfnarf v 
fi^nal of battle, was hung out betimes ; and the compa- 
nies that had come off with aiHionor before^ obtained 
leave, at their earned requeft, to be ported in the foremoft 
line ; after which the tribunes drew up the reft of the ' 
troops in their proper order. When this was reported to 
Hannibalj he laid, " Ye gods, what can one do with a 
" man, who is not affedled with either good or bad for- 
** tune ? This is the only man who will neither give any 
** time to reft, when he is viflorious, nor take any when - 
^* he is beaten. We muft even refolve to fight with him 
** for ever ; fince, whether profperous or unfuccefsful, a 
*• principle of honor leads nim on to new attempts and 
•**farther exertions of courage." 

Both armies then engaged, and Hannibal feeing no ad- 
Tantage gained by either, ordered his elephants to be 
brougnt forward into the firft line, and to be puthed aj;aiDft 
the Romans. The/hock caufed great confudon at nrft in 
the Roman front ; but Flavins, a tribune, fnatchiQg an 
-cnfign (hiff from one of the companies, advanced, and with 
the point of it wounded the foremoft'^lephant. The bead - 
irn^ this, turned back, and ran upon the fecond, the fe- 
cond upon the next that followed, and fo 6n till they were 
all put in great diforder. Marcellus obferving this, or- 
dered his horfe to fall furioufly upon the enemy, and tak- 
ing advantage of the confu-Tion already made, to rout them 
entirely. Accordingly they charged with extraordinary 
vigor, and drove the Carthaginians to their entrenchments. 
The daughter was dreadful ; and the fall of the killed, 
and the plunging of the wounded elephants contributed 
greatly to it. It is faid that more than eight thoufand 
Carthaginians fell in this battle j of the Romans not above 
three thoufand were flain, but almod all the red were 
wounded. This gave Hannibal opportunity to decamp 
filently in the night, and remove to a great didance from 
Marcellus, who by reafon of the number of his wounded, 
was not able to purfue him, but retired, by eafy marches, 
into Campania, and palTed the fummer in the city -of Si- 
nueffa,* to recover and refredi his foldiers. 

Hannibal, thus difengaged from Marcellus, madevfeof 
his troops, now at liberty, and fecurely overran tlie country, • 
burning and dedroying all before him. . This gave ocaifion • 

* Livy fays in Venulia, which being much nearer Canufiuin,v«l 
t&ore caiiv«uiart for the wounded men to^rctiro to. • 
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to unfavorable reports of Marccllus at Rome ; and his 
enemies incited Piiblius Bibulus, one of the tribunes of the 
people, a man of violent temper, and a vehement fpcaker, 
to accufe him in form. Accordingly Bibulus often affem- 
bled the people, and endeavored to perfuade them to take 
the command from him, and give it to another : — "Since 
** Marcellus,'* faid he, ** has only exchanged a few thrufts 
" with Hannibal, and then left the ftage, and is gone to 
" the hot baths to refrefh himfelf."* 

When Marcellus was apprifed of thefc pra6lices againft 
him, heJeft his^-army in charge with his lieutenants, and 
went to Rome to make his defence. On his arrival, he 
found an impeachment framed out of thefe calumnies.--r 
And the day fixed for it being come, and the people af* 
fembled in the FJ^minian Circus, Bibulus afcended the 
tribune's feat and fet forth his charge. Marcellus's an-. 
fwer was plain and fhort ; but manyperfons of diftinftion 
among the citizens exerted themfelves greatly, and fpoke 
with much freedom, exhorting the people not to judge 
worfe of Marcellus, than the enemy himlelf had done, by 
fixing a mark of cowardice upon the only general whom 
Hannibal fhunned, andufed as much art and care to avoid 
fighting with, as he did to feek the combat with others. 
Thefe remonftrances had fuck' an effect, that the accufer 
was totally difappointed in his expedlations, for Marcel, 
lus was not only acquitted of the charge, but a fifth time 
chofen conful. 

As foon as he had entered upon his office, he vifited the 
cities of Tufcany, and by his perfonal influence, allayed a 
dangerous commotion, that tended to a revolt. At his re- 
turn, he was delirous to dedicate to Honor and Virtue 
the temple which he had built out of the Sicilian fpoils^ 
but was oppofed by thepriefts, who would not confent that 
two deities fhould be contained in one temple. f Taking 

♦ There were hot baths near Sinucfla, but none near Vcnufia. 
Therefore, if Marcellus went to the latter place, this faiirical Ilrokc 
was not applicable. Accordingly Livy does not apply it ; he only 
makes Bibulus fay, chat Marcellus pafled the fummer in quarters. 

+ They faid, if the temple fliould be ftruck with thunder and 
lightning, or any other prodigy (hould happen to it that wanted 
expiation, they (hould not know to which of the deities they ought 
to offer the expiatory facrifice. Marcellus, therefore, to fatisfy tho 
priefts, bc§an another temple, and the work was carried on with 
great diligence ; but he did not live to dedicate it. His fon CQp(4m 
cratpd both the temples about four years after. 
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this oppofieion ill, and confidfriog it «s ominous, he begm 
another temple. 

iThcre were many other prodigies that gave hxm un. 
cafinefs. Some temples were ft ruck with lightning ; in 
that of Jupiter rats gnawed the gold ; it waa even neport- 
•d that an ox fpoke, and that there was a child living which 
wa3 bom with an elephant's head ; and when the expiation . 
of thefe prodigies was attempted, there were no tokens of. 
fuccefs. The augurs, therefore, kept him in Rome, not- 
withfhinding his impatience and eagernefs to be gone. For 
never was man fo paflionately defirous of any thing as he.- 
was of fighting a decifive battle with Hailnibal. It was his 
dream by night, the fubjedt of converfation all day with 
his friends and colleagues, and his fole requeft to the gods, . 
that he might meet Hannibal fairly in the field, h&y, I 
verily believe, he would have been glad to have had both % 
armies furrounded with a wall or entrenchment, and to ■ 
liave fought in that enclofure. Indeed, had he not already 
attained to fuch a height of glory, had he not given foma«> 
Bv proofs of his equalling the beft generals in pnidencc . 
imd difcretion, I ibould thmk he. gave way. to a fangiiine . 
luid extravagant ambition, unfuitable to his years j tor he / 
was above fixty when he entered upon his fifth confulate. 

At iaft the expiatory facrifices being fuch as the fuoth- 
fayers appjroved, he fet out, withhis colleague, to profe. . 
CQte^ the war, and fi^ed his camp between Bantia and Ve* 
nufia. Thpre he tried every method to provcxke Hannibal 
to a battle, which lie.conftantiy declined. But the Car- 
thaginian perceiving that, the cpnfuls had ordered feme 
troops to go and lay fiege to the city of the Epi^epbyttMrn 
cr We/lern Locrians,* he laid an ambufcade on their way, 
under the hill of Petelia, and killed two thoufandfift 
htmdred of them. This added ftings to Marcel 1 us*s dc- 
fire of an engagement, and made him draw nearer to the 
enemy. 

Between the two armies was a hill, which afforded a 
pretty ftrong poft ; it wa^ covered with thickets, and on 
both fides were hollows, from whence iffued fpringsaod 
rivulets. The Romans were furprifed (hat HannibaJy 
wjio came fir ft to fo advantageous a place, did not take 

♦ This was not a detachment from the forces of the coniuls wlndl # 
•hey did not choofe to weaken when in the fight of fuch an 
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the garriibaof Taitntum, 
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pciTefBofi of it, but left it for the enemy. He did, iadeed, 
think it a good place for a camp, but a better for au ani« 
bufcade, and to that ufe he chofe to put it. He 611ed) 
therefore, the thickets and hollows with a good numbef 
of archers and fpearmen, afluring himfclf that the conve* 
nience of the poft would draw the Romans to it. Nor 
was he miftaken in his eonjeflure. Prefently nothing wa» 
ttdked of in the Roman army, but the expediency a£ 
feiziog this hiU ; and as if they had been all generals, they^ 
fet forth the many advantages they (hould have over the 
enemy, by encamping, or, at lealt, raifing a fortification 
upon it. Thus Marcellus was induced to go with a fevf 
horfe to take a view of the hill -y but, before he went, he 
ofi«red facrifice. In the firil victim that was (lain the diw 
viner (howed him the liver without a head ; in the fecx>nd9 
Ihe head was very plump and large, and the other tokena 
appearing remarkably good, feemed fuflicient to difpel the 
icars of the firft ; but the diviners declared, they were 
the more alarmed on that very account ; £or when favor- 
able figns on a fudden follow threatening and inaufpicioua 
ones, the flrangenefs of the alteration Ih^d rather be fuf* 
pe6led. But as Pindar fays. 

Nor fire nor walls of triple braCs 
Control the high behefts of Fate. 

He, therefore, fet out to view the place, taking with 
him his colleague Crifpinus, his fon Marcellus, who was a 
tribune, and only two hundred and twenty horfe, among 
whom there was not one Roman ; they were all Tufcans, 
except forty Fregellanians, of whofe courage and'fiddity 
he had fufficient experience. On the fummit of the hill* 
which, as we faid before, was covered with trees and bufhes^ 
the enemy had placed a fentinel, who, without being feen 
himfelf, could fee every movement in the Roman camp. 
Thofe that lay in ambufli having intelligence from him of 
what was doing, lay clofe till Marcellus came very near, 
and then all at once rufhed out, fpread themfelves about 
him, let 'fiy a fhower of arrows, and charged him with 
their fwords and fpears. Some purfucd the fugitives, and 
others attacked thofe that flood their ground. The latter 
were the fcfrty Fregellanians ; for, the Tufcans taking to 
tffight at the firfl charge, the others clofed together in a 
body to defend the confuls ; and they continued the fight 
tiU Cii^inusi wounded w^^h two arrows^ turned his horle 
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»o make his efCapc, and Marccllus bieing run through be- 
tween the (boulders with a lance, fell down dead. Then 
the few Fregellanians that remained, leaving the body of 
Marcellus, carried off his fon, who was wounded, and fled 
with him to the camp. 

In this fkirmifh there were not many more than forty 
men killed j eighteen were taken prifoners, beiides five 
h^ors, Crifpinus died of his wounds afcw days after.* 
This was a moft unparalleled misfortune j the Romans 
lofl both the confuls in one action. 

Hannibal made but little account of the ref^, but when 
he knew that Marcellus was killed, he haftened to the 
place, and, ftanding over the body a long time, furveyed 
»ts fize and mien ; but without fpeaking one infulting 
word, or (howing the leaft fign of joy, which might have 
been expe6)ed at the fall of fo dangerous and formidable an 
enemy. He ftood, indeed, a while aftoniflied at the ftrange 
death of fo great a man ; and at laft taking His figijet from 
his finger,f he caofed his body to be magnificently attired 
and burnt, and the alhes to be put in a filver urn, and then 
placed a crown of gold upon it, and fent it to his fon.— 
But certain Numidians meeting thofe that carried the urn, 
attemj ted to take it from them, and as the others ftood 
upon their guard to defend it, the aflies were fcattered in 
the ftruggle. When Hannibal was informed of it,hefaidto 
thofe that were about him, You fee it is imfoffibie to do any 
thing againft the ivill of God, He punifhed the Nuraidiand^ 
indeed, but took no farther care about colle^ing and 
fending the remains of Marcellus, believing that fomc de- 
ity had ordained that Marcellus (houlJ die in fo ftrange a 
manner, and that his afties fhould be denied burial. This 
account of the matter we have from Cornelius Nepos and 

* He did not die till the latter end of the year, having named T. " 
Manlius Torquatus, diftator, to hold ihRcomitia, 2>ome fay hedied 
at Tarcntum ; others in Campania. 

+ Hannibal imagined he (hould have fomc opportunity or other 
of making ufe of this feal to his advantage. But Criipinius def- 
patched meflengers to all the neighboring cities, in the intereft of 
Rome, acquainting them that Marcellus was killed, and Hannibal 
mader of his ring. This precaution preferved Salapia, in Apulia. 
Nay, the inhabitants turned the artifice of the Carthaginian upon 
himfelf. For admitting, upon a letter fealed with that ring, fix 
hundred of Hannibal's men, moft of them Roman deferters, into 
the town, they on a fudden pulled up the draw bridges, cut in pie- 
ces Ihofc who had entered, and, wiU) a (hower of dttts from (b^ 
jramparts, drove back the icft. Liv, 1. xxvii. o. »8. 
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Valerius Maximus ; but Livy* and Auguftus Caefar )ifw 
firm, that the urn was carried to his fon, and that hisTe«> 
mains were interred with great magnificence. 

Marcellus's public donations, betide thofe he dedicated 
•at Rome, were a Gymnqfium^ which he built at Catana in 
Sicily ; and feverad (laiues and paintings, brought from 
Syracufe, which he fet up in the temple of the Cabiri ift 
Samothrace, and in that of Minerva at Lindus. In the 
latter of thcfe, the following verfes, as Pofidonhis tells us, 
were infcribed on the pedeital of his-datue ^ 

The light of R«rae, Marcellus here behold. 
For birth, for deed» of arms, by. fame enroU'd. 
Seven times -his f a« c £ s grac'd the martial plai^, 
And by his thundering arm were ihoufands flain. 

The author of this inscription adds to his five confulates 
tlie dignity of proconful, with which he was twice hon- 
ored. His pofterity contimied in great fplendor down to 
Marcellus, the fon of Caius Marcellus and 06lavia the 
iifler of Auguftus.f He died very young, in the office of 
4gdile^ foon»aftcr he had married Julia, the emperor's 
daughter. To do honor to bis memory, 06lavia dedicat- 
ed to him a library,! and Augustus a theatre, aiid both 
thefe public works bore his name. 

* Livy tells tis, that Hannibal buried the body of Marcellus oa 
tiie hill where he was flain. 

\ His family continued after his death an hundred and eiehtyfive 
years ; for he was flain in tht firft year of the hundred and forty* 
third Olympiad, in the five hundred and fortyflfth year of Rome^ 
and two hundred and fix years before the Chriilian era ; and young 
Marcellus died in the fecond year of the hundred and eightyninth 
Olympiad, and feven hundred and thirtieth of Rome. 

\ According to Suetonius and Dion, it was not O^via but Au* 
^uftus that dedicated tlus library".. 
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PELOPIDAS AND MARCELLUSj 

COMPARER. 

^ThESE gjie the particulars wJiich. wc thought worth 
reciting from hidpry <^,ncerning Marcel lu& and Belopidas;- 
bctween whom ttiere;.\va,s 4 perfect refembdancc in the gift* 
of nature, and in their lives and manners. Forthey were 
both men of heroic ftcength, capable of enduring the 
greateft fatigue, and in courage and magnanimity they 
were equal. The fole difference is, that Marcellus, in 
moft of the cities which he took by adault, committed 
great llaughter, whereas EpaininondasandPelopidaSj.ncF- 
er fpih the blood of any man they had conquered, nor en,, 
ilaved any city they had taken. And it is s^rmed, th^t if 
they had been prefent, the Theb^ns woujd not hayc de- 
prived the Orcnomenians of their liberty. 
. As to their achievements, among thofe of Mgrcellui 
there vyas none greater or more illuftrious than his beat- 
ing luch an army of Gauls, both hprfe and foot, wijth a 
handful of horfe only, of which you will feared meet with 
another inflance, and his flaying their prince with his own 
hand. Pelopidas hoped to have doneXoipethipgof the like 
nature, but mifcarried, and lofl his life in the attempt 
However, the great and glorious battles of i^6tra and 
Tegyrae may be compared with thefe exploits qjf ^ajfcel* 
lus. And, on the oth^r hand, th^re is npthia^ of Mar* 
cellus's efFc6^ed by ftratageiji and ft^rpdre, which can bft 
fet againfl the happy nuinagement of relopidas^ at his re* 
turn from exile, in taking off tlie Theban tyrants. In- 
deed, of all the enterprifea of the fecret hand of art, that 
was the maflerpiece. 

If it be faid, that Hannibal was a formidable enemy to 
the Romans, the Lacedaumonians were certainly the fame 
to the Thebans. And yet it is agreed on all hands, that 
they were thoroughly beaten by Pelopidas, at Lcu^ra 
and Tegyra;, whereas, according to Polybius, Hannibal 
was never once defeated by Marcellus, but continued in- 
vincible till he had to do with Scipio. However, we 
rather believe with Livy, Cacfar, «id Cornelius Nepos^ 
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among the Latin liiftorians^, and with king Jutia* among 
the O^eek, that Marcellus did fometimes beat ttanniba!, 
and eVtfti jWt his troops to flight, though he ga?ned no ad- 
vantage of him fufficient to turn the balance confiderably 
on hi^ fidd ; fo that one might even think, that the Car- 
thaginian then a6led with the art of a wreftlef, T^ho fdnre- 
times fiifFers himfelf to be thrdwa.f Biit what has been 
Very juftly admired in MarcdUis, is, that, after fiich' great 
armies had been routed, fo many generals (lain, and the 
whole empire almofl totally fubverted, he found means 
to infpire his troops \Vith courage enough to make head 
a<fainfl the enemy. He was the only man that from a ffate 
of ferror and difmay, in which they had long remafned,, 
raifed the army to aneagernefs for battle, andinfuf^d into 
them fuch a fpirit, that, far from tamely giving up the 
vfCtory, they difputed it with the greareft obfiinacy. For 
thofe very men who had been accuftomed by a run of ill 
ftiGt.eM, to tJrink themfelres.ha?)py if 'they coiild efcape* 
Jlannibal by flight, were taught by Marcel!u5 to be afham- 
cd of coming off with difadvuntagc, to blu(h at the very 
thought of giving Vvay, aild to be fenfibly alfeited if they 
gained not the victory. 

As Pelopidas never lofl a bat'tte in which he commanded 
in perfon, and Marcellus won more than any Roman of 
his lime, he who performed fo many exploits, and was lo 
hard to conquer, may, perhaps, be put on a level with 
the other, who was never beaten. On the other handj it 

-, may be bbfe rved, that Marcellus took ^yracufe, whereas 
"Ptlopidas failed in his attempt upon Sparta. Yet, I think, 
tiTGn to approach Sparta, and to te thfe firft that ever pafT- 
td the Eurotas in a hoftile manner, was a greater achieve- 
ment than the conqueft of Sicily ; unlefs it may.be faid, 
that the honor of this exploit, as vyell as that of Leuc- 
tra, belongs rather to Epahiinoncias than Pelopidas, 

"whereas the glory Marcellus gained was entirely his own. 

• This hoftorian was the fon of Juba, king of Numidia, who, in 
the civil war fided with Pompey, and was flain by Petreius in fm- 
glc combat. The fon, mentioned here, was brought in triumph 
by C«rar to Rome, where he was educated in the learning of the 
Greeks and Romans. 

+ a70<* (6iKi iJ^^^^jD^it T» yi/tsrSitl *i^» toy AtCt;f u tlfcK 
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For he alone took Syracufe ; he defeated the Gauk withv. 
out his colleague ; he made head againft Hannibal, not 
only without the afliftance, but againft the remonftrances 
of the other generals ; and changing the face of the wax, 
be ifirfl taught the Romans to meet the enemy with a good 
countenance. 

As for their deaths, I praife neither the one nor the 
other, but it is with concern and indignation that I think 
of the ftrange circumflances that attended them. At the 
fame time, I admire Hannibal, who fought fuch a number 
of battles as it would be a labor to reckon, without ever 
receiving a wound ; and I greatly approve the behavior 
of Chry^tes, in the Cyropadioy* who having his fword 
lifted up and ready to flhke, upon hearing tl^ trumpets 
found a retreat, calmly and moaeflly retired without giv-. 
ing the firoke. Pelopidas, however, was fomewhat ex<« 
cufable, becaufe he was not only warmed with the heat 
•f battle, but incited by a generous deiire of revenge.-^ 
And, as Euripides fays, 

The firft of chiefs is he who Taurcls gains. 
And buys them not with life ;. the next is he 
Who dies, but dies in Virtue's arms 



la fuch a man, dying is a free and involuntary a£l, net 
» paflive fubmiffion to fate. But befide his refentment, the 
4tnd Pelopidas propofed to himfelf in conquering, which 
was the death of a tyrant, with reafon animated him to. 
uncommon efforts ; for it was not eafy to find another 
caufe fo great and glorious wherein to, exert hinofelf. But 
Marcellus, without any urgent occafion, without that en- 
thufiafm which often pumes men beyond the bounds of 
reafon in time of d^ger, unadvifedly expofed himfelf, 
and died not like a general, but like a fpy ; ri(kin£[ his. 
five confulates, his three triumphs, his trophies andfpoiis 
of kings againfl a company of Spaniards and Numidians,. 
who had bartered with the Carthaginians for their livei 
and fervices.. An accident fo (Irange, that thofe very ad- 
venturers could not forbear grudging themfelves fuch fuc- 
cefs, when they found that a man the mofl didinguifhed 
of all the Romans for valor, as well as power and fame, 
bad fallen by their hands, amidd a fcouting party of Btt:^ 
^ll^nians. 

* MsPUioncd at the beg^ning of tbp fouith b*«k,. 
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Let not this, howefter, be detmed am accufation a(gainft 
thefe great men, but rather a cdmprlaint to themofthte- 
injury dorrie themfelves, by facrificing all their other vir- 
tues to their intrepidity, and a free expoftulatiort With 
them for being fo prodigal of their blood as to fhed it for 
their own fakes, when it ought to have fallen only for 
their country, their friendJ, and their allies. 

Pelopidas was buried by his friends, in whofe caufe he ^ 
was flain, and Marcellos by thofe enemies that flew hirti. 
The firft ^as a happy and defirable thing, but the othet • 
was greater arid more extraordinary; ^r gratitude in a 
friend for benefits received, is not equal to an enemy's 
admiring the virtue by which he fiilfers. In the firfl cafe • 
ther© is more regaM to intereft than to nrefit ; in the lat- 
ter, real w6rt3\ is the fole objc*6l of the honor paid. 
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ArISTIDES, the fon of Lyfimachua, was of the tribe 
of Antiochus, and the ward of Alopece. Of his eflate r,Q 
have different accounts. Some fay, he was always very poor, 
and that he lefttwo daughters behind him, who remained 
a long time unmarried, on account of their poverty.*— 
But Demetrius the Phalerean contradidls this general opin- 
ion in his Socrates, and fays there was a farm at Phaiera 
ivhich went by the name of Ariftidcs, and that there he 
was buried.. And to prove that there was a competent 
e(late in his family, he produces three arguments. The 
firft is taken from the office of archon,t which, made the 
year bear his name ; and which fell to hrm by lot ; and 
for this none took their chance but fuch as had an income 
of the firft degree, confifting of five hundred meafures of 
corn, wine, and oil, who therefore were called Fentacofio- 
mcdimnL The fccond argument is founded on the OJlra^ 
ci/m, by which he was banifned, and which w-rfs never in- 
fliiled on the meaner fort, but only upon perfons of quality, 

* And yet, accordinfj to a law of SolonVs, the bride was to carry 
with her only three iuits otclothes, and d little houk-hold ftuiF of 
imall value. ' 

+ At Athens tlwy reckoned their years hy Archoi:^ as the Romans 
did theirs by ConfiUs. One of the nine archons,- wnio all had eitatr? 
of the firft degree, was for this pufpofe choUin by iot out of tl«'< 
Tcil, and his name infciibed ia the public regiilers, . 

z. z 2 
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whofe grandieur and family pride made them obnoxious t«> 
the people. The third and laft is drawn from the Tripods^ 
which Aridides dedicated in the temple of Bacchus,. on 
account of his vi^ory in the public games, and which ar« 
ftill to be feen with this infcnption, «* The tribe of Anti- 
•* ochus gained the vi6lory, Ariftides defrayed the charge 
'' esy and Archedratus wasihe author of the play." 

But. this lad argument, though in appearance the 
llrongeft of aLl» is really a very weak one. For Epamin- 
ondas^ who, as every body knows, lived ana died poor, 
and Plato the philofopher, who was not rich, exhibited 
very fplendid (hows; the one was at the expenfe of a 
concert of flutes at Thebes, and the other of an enter- 
tainment of iingin^ and dancing performed by boys at 
Athens s; Dion having furnifhed Plato with the monev, 
and Pelopidas fupplied Epaminondas. For why (hould i 
good men be always aver/e to the prefents of their iriends ? • 
While they think it mean and ungenerous to receive any^ 
thing for themfelves, to lay up, or to gratify an avaricious 
temper, they need not refufe fuch offers as ferye the puft- 
pofes of honor and magnificence, without any views of 
profit. 

As to the Tripods, infcribed with Axi^TlDES, Panacti- 
us fhows plainly that Demetrius was deceived by the 
name. For, according to theregifters, from the Perfianto 
the end of the Peloponnefian war, there were only two of 
the name of Ariftides who carried the prize in the choral 
exhibitions, and neither of them was the Ton of Lyfima- 
thus ; for the former was ion to Xenophilus, and the lat- 
ter lived long after, as appears from the chara6ters,* which 
were not in ufe till after Euclid's time, and likewife from 
the name of the poet Archeftratus, which is not found in 
any record or author during the Perfian wars ; whereas 
mention is often made of a poet of that name, who brought 
his pieces upon theftagein the tinae of the Peloponnefian 
war.f But this argument of Panaetius fhould not be ad- 
mitted without farther examination. 

* T^afAfiH^rufKy which is the. common reading, has been well- 
t-han|;.ed by M. Salvinito y^ufAfAiiti^i 

t It was very poflible for a po(t, in his own lifetime, to bavfr 
his plays a£lcd in this Peloponnefian war, and in the Perfian tcOi^ 
And therefore the inicripti'on which PluUrch.oicationi iDi|;bt.bcr^ 
long to our Ariiljdfis^ 
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And as for the Oftracifmy werv man that was dtflin->> 
guifhed by birth, reputation, or eloquence, was liable to.^ 
fuffer by it ; fince it felheven upon Damon, preceptor to> 
Pericles, becaufe he was looked upon as a man of fupe- 
rior parts and policy. Befides, Idomeneus tells us, tnat 
Aridides came to be arcbon not by lot, but by particular 
appointment of the people. And if he wsls arcbon after 
the battle of Plataea,* as Demetrius himfelf>w rites, it is 
very probable that, after fuch great a6lnons, and fo much 
glory, his virtue might gain hinvthat office which others 
obtained by their wealth'. But it is plain that Demetrius 
labored to take thft imputation of poverty, as if it were 
fome great evil, not only from Ariftides, but form Socrates , 
too ; who, Jie fays, befides a houfe of his own, had Icventy . 
minae^t at intereft in the hands of Crito. 

Ariflides had a particular, friend (hip for Cliflhenes, who ^ 
fettled the popular government at Athene. aSter the ex.* . 
pulfion of tne tyrants ;%-. yet he. had, . at the fame time,' 
the greatefl veneration for Lycurgus^ the Lacedaemonian^ 
whom he confidered as the moft excellent of lawgivers i 
ajid this led him to be a ^vorer of ariflocracy, in which 
he was always oppofed by Themiflocles,' who lifted in the 
party of the comnrans. Some, indeed, fay, that being., 
brought up together from their infancy, when boys, they 
were always at variance, not only in ferious matters, but 
in their very fports and diverfions ; .and tlieir tempers were 
difcovered from the.firli.by tliat oppofition. The one was 
insinuating,, daiyng, . and artful, variable and at the fame 
time impetuous in his purfuits ; the other was folid and. 
Oeady, inflexibly juft, incapable of ufmgany falfehood^ 
flattery, or deceit, even at play. But Arifto of Chios[|. 

* But Demetrius was miftakco ; for Arl{lides was never archon 
after the battle of Plataca, which was fought in the fecond year of' 
the feventyfifth Olympiad. In the lift of archons the name of AriU 
trdes is found in the fourth year of the feventyfecond Olympiad, a 
year or two after the battle ot Marathon,_and in the fecond year of 
the feventyfourth Olympiad, four years before, the battle of PI ataea. 

"f But Socrates hi mfclf declares, in his applogy to his judges, that, 
confidcring hispoverty, tliey could not in reafojifinehim more than 
one mina. 

J Thcfe tyrants were the Pififtratid*, who wcrt driven out about^ 
ihe (ixtyfixth Olympiad. 

II.. Dacier thinki it was rather .Arifto of Ccos, becaufe, as a Pcri- 
]»atetic, he was more likely to write treatifes of love.ihan the otlwr,. 
KKJiQ.was. a^toic« 
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writes, that their enmity, which afterwards came to fuch 
fl height, took its rife from love; 

* * 4K . « •■ - » 

* * * * . ♦ . . • 

Themiftoclcs, who was an agreeable compaTi.iotly gained 
many friends, and.becarhe refpeflabtein the ftwngth of 
his popularity. Thus, when he was told that " be would 
« govern the Athenians extremely Tvelt, if he would but 
•* do it without refpetl of perfons,*' he faid, *'May I nevef 
<< fit on a tribunal where my friends (ball not fifid more 
*' favor from me than ftrangers." 

Ariftides, on the contrary, took a meth^ of hi* own 
in condudting the adminiftration. For he woukl neither 
confcnt to any injuftice to oblige his friends, nor yet dif- 
oblige them, by denying all they afked j and as he fM 
that many, depending on their interest and friends, were 
tempted to do unwarrantable things,.herteV€f endeav- 
ored after that fup port, but declared, that a gidod citi- 
zen fhould place his whole ftrength and fccurityiff advifing 
and doing what is juft and right. Neverthelefs, a^ The- 
miflocles made many rafh and dangeroHs fnoti<Mis, and en-i 
deavored to break his meafures in every ftep of goVen*h> 
ment, he was obliged to oppofe him as much in- hrs turn, 
partly by way of felfdefence, and partly to le'flcfn hii 
power, which daily increafed through the favor of thtf 
people. For he thought it better that the commo'nwealth 
Ihoukl mifs forae advantages, than that Themiftocles, by 
gaining hrs point, fhould come atlsrflto carry all before 
him. Hence it was, that one day when Themiftocles pro- 
poied fomething advantageous to the public, Ariftides op- 
pofed it flrenuwjfly, and with fuccefs ; but as he went oiif 
of the afTembly, he could not forbear faying, ** The affairs 
'* of the AtJienrans cannot profper, except they throw 
** Thcmiftocles and myfelf into the banithrum."* Ano- 
ther time when he intended to propofe a decree to the 
people, he found it flrongly difputcd in the council, but 
at lafl lie prevailed ; perceiving its inconveniencies, how- 
ever, by the preceding debates, he put a ft op to it, jurt: 
as the prefident was going to put it to the queftion, in or- 
der to its being confirmed by the people. Very often he. 
offered his fentiments by a third perion, left, by theop- 

* The barathrum was a very deep pit, into which condcmoei • 
pciions were thrown headlong.. 
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|»o/^tioi>of Themiftocles to'him,^ the public good flioutd 
Dcobftrucled. 

In the changes and fluctuations of the gorernment, his 
lirnftncfs was wonderful. Neither elated with honors, 
nor difcompofed with ill fuccefs, he went on in a moderate 
and (leady manner, perfuaded that his country had a claim 
to his fcrvices, without the reward cither of honor or 

f profit. Hence it was, that when thofe verfes of Mfchy^ 
us concerning Amphiaraus were repeated on the (lage. 

To be, and not to feem, is this man's maxim ; 
His mind lepofeson its proper wifdom, 
And wants no oihcr praife,* 

the eyes of the people in general, were fixed on Ariflides^ 
as the man to whom this great encomium was moft ap- 
plicable. Indeed, he was capable of reHYling the fuggef- 
tions, not only of favor and affedtion, but of refentment 
and enmity too, wherever juftice was concerned. For it 
rs faid, that when he was carrying on a profecution againfl 
his enemy, and, after he had brought his charge, the 
judges were going to paTs fentence, without hearing the 
perron accufed, he rofeop to his afliftance, entreating that 
he might be heard, and have the privilege which the 
laws allowed. Another time when he hrmfelf fat judge 
between two private perfons, and one of them obferved^ 
'* That his adverfary had done many tn>uries to Arifti-. 
<« des :*» " Tell me not that," faid he, " but what injury 
'* he has done to thee ; for it is thy caufe I am judging^. 
** not my own," 

When appointed public treafurer, he made it appear,, 
that not only thofe of his time, but the ofl^cers that pre- 
ceded him, had applied a great deal of the public money 
to their own ufe ; and particularly Tbenvidocles ; 



-For hc^ with all his wifdom, 



Could ne'er command his hands. 

For this reafon, when ArifHdcs gave in his accounts, The-L 
miflocles raifed a ftrong party againft him^ accufed him of 

• Thefc verfes arc to be found in the " Siege of Thebes by the 
^* Seven Captains." They are a defcription of the genius and tem- 
per of Amphiaraus, which the courier, who brings an account of 
the enemy's attacks, and of the charaflers of the commanders, gives. 
to Eteocles. Plutarch has changed one word in them for another » 
l^at fuited his purpofe better : reading AiuiMfji^, inftciid of 0(fifcc^« 
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mifapplying the public moneyy find (according to Id<nne- 
neus) got him condemned. But the principal and moft 
refpedtable of the citizens,* incenfed at thijs tFcatmeotof 
ArillideS) interpofed> and prevailed, not only that he 
might be cxcufed the fine, but chofen again chief treafur- 
cr. He now pretended that his former proceedings were 
too flriiH:, and carrying a gentler hand over thofe tint 
adled under liim, fullered them to pilfer the public mon- 
ey, without feeming to find theqi out, or reckoning (trip- 
ly with them ; fo that, fattened on the fpoils of their 
country, they lavifhed their praifes on Ariftides, and 
heartily efpoufing his caufe, begged of the people to con- 
tinue him in the fame department. But when the Athe- 
nians were going to confirm it to him by their fuffragcs, 
he gave them this fevere rebuke : " While I managed 
** your finances with all the fidelity of an honeft man, I 
** was loaded with cahtnmies ; and now when I AiflTerthein 
** to be a prey to public robbers, I afn become a mighty 
*• good citizen ; but I aiuire you, I ahi more aftiSHUcdof 
•* the prefent honor, than i was of the former difgrace; 
** and it is with indignation and concern, tliat 1 fee you 
** elteera it more meritorious to oblige ill men, than fo 
« take proper care of the public revenue.*' By thoi 
fpeaking and difcovering their frauds, he filertced thofe 
, tljat recommended him with fo much noife and bnftle, 
■ but at the fame time received the trueft and moft valuable 
praifc from the Worthieft of the citizens. 

About this time Datis, who was fent by I>arius, iiftdfcr 
pretence of chaftifing the Athenians for burning Sardis, 
but in reality to iubdue all Greece, arrived with his fleet 
at Marathon, and began to ravage the neighborirtg 
country. Among the generals to whom the Athenians 
gave the management of this war, Miltiades was firft in 
di^mity, and the next to him in reputation and authority 
was Ariftides. In a council of war that was then held, 
Miltiades voted for giving the enemy battle,t and 

* The cotirt of Areopa^^us iriterpofed in his bchilf. 

+ -According to Herodotus, (1. vi. c. 109.) the generals were very 
invjch divided in their opinioi;?, fomewcrc for fighting, others not: 
Miltiades obfcrving this, addreffed hiftilelf to C^llimachus of A- 
phidnt, who v;3.s poUfnarch, and vrhoie power was equal to that 
of all the other geftcials. Callimachus, whofc voice was dttifivf 
jrccoidirtg to the Athenian laws, joined dircflly with Miltiades, and 
declared for giving battle i mined iately. Poflibly Ariftides miglt- 
h?ve iomo ihare in bring^lng Callimachus to this relblution. 
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Ariftides, feconding him, added no Htle freight to his. 
fcale. The generals commanded by turns, each his day ; 
but when it came to Ariftides's turn, he gave up his right 
to Miltiades, thus fhowing hi& colleagues, that it was na 
difgrace to follow the direflions of the wift, but thatj 
on the contrary, it anfwered feveral honorable and falu- 
tary purpofes. By this means, he laid the fpirit of con- 
tention, and bringing them to agree in- and follow the 
bcft opinion, he ftrengthened the hands of Miltiades> who 
now had the abfolute and undivided command ; the other 
generals no longer infifting on their days, but entirely 
Submitting to his orders.* 

In this battle, the main body of the Athenian army was 
prefled the hardeft,t becaufe there for a long time the 
barbarians made their greateft efforts againft the tribe? 
IrContis and Antiochis ; and Themiftocles and Ariftides, 
who belonged to thofe tribes, exerting themfelves at the 
head of them, with all the fpirit of emulation, behaved 
with fomuch vigor, that the enemy were put to flight, 
and driven back to their ihips. But the Greeks perceiv- 
ing that the barbarians, inftead of failing to the ides, to 
return to Afia, were driven in by the wind and currents 
towards Attica,t and fearing that Athens, unprovided 
for its defence, might become an eafy prey to them, 
marched home with nine tribes, and ufed fuch expedition, 
Chat they reached the city in one day. || 

Ariflides was left at Marathon with his own tribe, to 
^uard the prifoners and the fpoils ; and he did not diiap- 

• Yet he would notfi^^hf until his own proper day of command 
came about, for fear that through any latent fparks of jealoufy and 
cavy, any of the generals (hould be led not to do their duty. 

f Tk^ Athenians and Plataeans fought with fuch obfllnate valor 
on the right and left, that the barbarians were forced to fly on both 
iicies. ThePerfians and Sacas, however, perceiving that the Athe- 
nian centre wa« weak, charged with fuch force, that they broke 
through it ; this thofe on tho right and left perceived, but did not 
aUenapt to fuccor it till they had put to flight both the -wings of 
the Pe^fian army ; then bending the points of the wings towards 
tbeir own centre, they enclosed the hitherto vi£lorious Feifians, 
and cut them in pieces. 

{ It was reported in thofe times, that the Alcmeonidse encouraged 
t^ Perfians to miike a fecond attempt, by holding up as they ap- 
proached the fhorei a (hield for a fignal, However it was the Per- 
qd^nfle^thi^ endeavored to double the Cape of Junium, with a 
view to furpriie the city of Athens before the army could return. 

' Herodot. 1. vi. c. lOi, i3cm 

I From Marathon to Athens, is about forty miles. 
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point the public opinion: For though there was nmck 
gold and (ilver fcattered about, and rich garments and 
-other booty in abundance were found in the tents and 
ihips which they had tiaken^ yet he neither had an incli* 
onation to touch any thing himfelf, iior permitted others 
to do it. But notwithfuuiding his care, fome enriched 
themfelves unk-nown to him ; among whom was Callias 
the torchbearer.* One of the barbarians faappeninfi^ to 
meet him in a private place, and probably taking him 
for a king, on account of his long hair and the fillet 
which he wore^f proj^rated himfelf before him ; and tak- 
ing him by the hand, (howed him a |;reat quantity of 
gold that was hid in a well. But Callias not lefs cruel 
than unjuft, took away the gold, and then killed the man 
that had given him information of it, left he (houkl men- 
tion the thing to others. Hence, they tell us> it was, 
that the comic writers called his tamily Laccop/iaif i. e. 
enriched by the nvell^ jeftiBg upon the place from whence 
their founder drew his wealth. 

The year following, AriQides was appointed to the 
office of archofif which gave his name to that year; 
though, according to Demetrius the Phalerean, he was 
not archon till after the battle of Piatsea, a little before 
his death. But in the public regillers we find not any 
of the name of Aridides in the lifl of archons, after 
Xanthippides, in whofearchonfhip Mardonius was beaten 
at Plataea ; whereas his name is on record immediately 
after Phanippus,} who was archoft the fame year that 
the battle was gained at Marathon. 

Of all the virtues of Ariftides, the people were moft 
flruk with his juftice, becaule the public utility wai 

♦ Torchbcarers, flyled in Greek diducki, M-ere pcrfons dedicated 
to the iervice of the gods, and admitted even to the mod Cacred 
myftcrics. Faufanias (peaks of it a3 a great happinefs to a vroman, 
that (he had feen her brother, her hu {baud, and herfon, iuccei- 
iively enjoy this office. 

-f Both priefts and kings wore fillets or diadems. It is wdl 
known that in ancient times thole two dignities were generally 
veRed in the fame person ; and fiich nations as abolifhedthe kinglf 
office, kept the title of king for a peilon who minilered in the 
principal fun^ons of the priefthood. 

% From the regifters it appears, that Phanippus was archon intfe 
third year of the ieventyiecond Olympiad, It was therefore ift 
this year that the battle of Marathon was fought, four bundled aad 
■ninety years before the birth of ChriiU 
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<lie moft promoted by it. Thus he, though a poortnan 
and a commoner, gained the royal and divine title of the 
yufiy which kings and tyrants have never been fond of. 
It has been their ambition to be ftyled Poliorcetii takers of 
titles ; Cerauniy thunderbolts ; Nicanors, cBnquerors. 
May, fome have chofen to be called Eagles and Vultures^ 
^weferring the fame of power to that virtue. Whereas 
the Deity himfelf, to whom they want to be compared, is 
didinguiihed by three things, immortality, power, and 
virtue J and of tliefe, virtue is the moft excellent and 
divine. For fpace and the elements are everlafting ; 
earthquakes, hght^iing, ftorms, and torrents have an 
amazing power ; but as for juflice,* nothing participates 
of that, without reafoning and thinking on God. And 
whereas men entertain three different fentiments with re- 
fpert to the gods, namely, admiration, fear, and efteem, 
it (hould feem that they admire and think them happy by 
-reafon of their freedom from death ^nd corr^iption, thac 
they fear and dread theia becaufe of their power and fov- 
creignty, and that they love, lienor, and reverence them 
for their juftice. Yet, though afl'etted thefe three differ- 
ent ways, they defire only the two firft properties of the 
Deity J immortality which our nature will not admit ofj 
-and power which depends chiefly upon fortune ; while 
they foolifhly neglctl virtue, the only divine quality ia 
their power ; not confidering that it is juftice alone, which 
makes the life of thoie-that flourilh moll in profperity 
and high ilations, heavenly and divine, while injuflice 
renders it groveling and brutal. 

Ariftides at firll was loved and refpeded for his furname 
of the Jujl, and afterwards envied as much; the latter, 
chiefly by the management of Themiilocles, who gave it 
out among the people, that AriAides had aboliflied th« 
courts ot judicature, by drawing the arbitration of all 
caufes to himfelf, and fo was infenfibly gaining fovereign 
power, though without guards and the other enfigns of 
It. The people, elevated with the late vidlory, thought 
themfelves capable of every thing, and the higheft refpe6t 

* L\Kinq h xa» Se^» Jo^ »}<» 0T4 fxu T« pf OMir K*^t AOriZESGAl 
"f* Snoir /iAiTaXa7;^a>i». In this pafl'age ^oyi^io-Sat is ufed in the » 
iamc fcnfc as in i Corinth, xiii. 5. i» ayamru « AOFIZETAI itswcof, 
which is, we believe, a rareinltance. Perhaps, in tliis pafliage of 
"Plutarch, inftead of 0T», wc ihould read ff»* * 

VOh. II. A A 
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Httie enough for them. Uneafy therefore at finding thaft 
. any one citisen rofe to fuch extraordinary honor and dif<- 
tinftion, they aflembled at Athens from all the towns la 
Attica, and banifhcd Ariftides by the ottracifm ; difguif- 
ing their envy of his charatier under the fpedoua pre- 
tence of guarding againfl tyranny. 

For the ojfracifm was not a punifhrnent for crimes and 
xnifdemeancrs, but was very decently called an humbling 
and leflening of fome exceffive influenre and power. In 
reality it was a mild gratification of envy ; for by this 
means, whoever was offended at the growing greatnefs of 
smother, difcharged his fpleen, not in any thing cruel or 
inhuman, but only in voting a ten years banifhment. But 
when it once began to fall upon mean and profligate per- 
fons, it was ever after entirely laid afide ; Hyperbolus 
being the laft tliat was exiled by it. 

The reafon of its turning upon fuch a wretch was this : 
Alcibiades and Nicias, who were perfons of the greatc/! 
intereft in Athens, had each his party ; but perceiving 
that the people were going to proceed to the oftractfxn, 
and that one of them was likely to fuflfer by it, they con- 
iulted together, and joining interefls, caufcd it to fell upon 
Hyperbolus. Hereupon the people, full of indignation 
at nnding this kind of punifhment difhonored and turned 
into ridicule, abolifhed it entirely. 

The oflracifm (to give a fummary account of it) was 
condu^^cd in the following manner : Every citisen took 
a piece of a broken pot, or a fhell, on which he wrote the 
name of the perfon he wanted to have banifhed, and car- 
ried it to a part of the market place that was enclofed 
with wooden rails. The magiftrates then counted the 
number of the fhclls ; and if it amounted not to fix thou- 
fand, the oflracifm flood for nothing ; if it did, they fort- 
ed the fhells, and the perfon whole name was found on 
the greateft number, was declared an exile for ten years, 
but with permiflion to enjoy his eflatc. 

At the time that Ariftides was banifhed, when the peo- 
ple were infcribint^ the names on the (hells, it was reported 
that an illiterate burgher came to Ariftides, whom he 
took for fonic ordinary perfon, and giving him his fhell, 
defired him to write Ariftides upon it. The good man, 
furprifed at the adventure, afkcd him, " Whether Arif- 
** tides had ever injured him ?*' *• No,** faidhe, «* nordo 
*' I even know him ; but it vexes mc to hear him every 
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** where called the Juft.^^ Ariftides inade no anfWer, but 
took the (hell, and having written his own nanie upon it, 
returned it to the man. When he quitted Athens, he 
lifted up his hands towards heaven, and agreeably to his 
character, made a prayer very different from that of 
Achilles; namely, "That the people of Athens might 
** never fee the day, whicli fhould force them to remem- 
"ber.Ariftides." 

Three years after, when Xerxes was pafling through 
Theffaly and Boeotia by long marches to Attica, the Athe- 
nians reverfed this decree, and by a public ordinance re- 
called all the exiJes. The principal inducement was their 
fear of Ariftides ; for they were apprehenfive that he ' 
would join the enemy, corrupt great part of the citizens, 
and draw them over to the intereft of the barbarians. 
Kut they little knew the man. Before tliis ordinance of 
theirs, he had been exeitingand encouraging the Greeks 
to defend their liberty ; and after it, when Theraiflocles * 
was appointed to the command of the Athenian forces,. 
he aififted him both with his perfon and counfel, not dif. 
daining to raife his worfl enemy to the highefl pitch of 
glory lor . the public good. For when Eurybiades, the 
commander in chief, had refolved to quit Salamis,* and ' 
before he could put his purpofe into execution, the ene- 
ray's fleet, taking advantage of the night, had furrounded ^ 
the iflands, and in a manner blocked up the draits, with- 
ouJt any one's perceiving that the confederates were fo • 
hemmed in, Ariftides failed in the fame night from -^gi- 
oa, and pa(Ied with the utmoft danger through the Per- 
fian fleet. As foon as he reached the tent of Themifto- 
cles, he defired to fpeak with him in private, and then 
addreflTed him in thefie terms : ** You and I, Themifto- 
•« cles, if we are wife, (hall now bid adieu to our vain 
*'and childifh difputes, and enter upon a nobler and 
** more falutary contention, driving which of us (hall ^ 
•' contribute mofl to the prefervation of Greece ; you in 
'* doing the duty of a general, and I in aOiiling you 
"with my iervice and advice. I find that you alone 
** have hit upon tlie beft meafures, in advidng to come 

♦ Eurybiades was for (landing away forthe gulf of Corinth, that 
hcmight be nmr the land army. But Themiftocles clearly law, that 
in. the ftraits of Salamis they could fight the Perfian fleet, which was < 
io vaftly fupcrior in numbers, with much greater advaptage than. ^ 
in, the gulf of Corinth, where there wa» a» apea^iink 
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•* immediately to an engagement in the ftraits. And 
^ though the allies oppofe your defign, the enemy pro- 
" mote it. For the fea on all fides is covered with their 
•* (hips, fo that the Greeks, whether they will or not, 
** muft come to a6lion and acquit themfelvcs like men, 
" there being no room left for flight." 

Thcmiftocles anfwered, ** I could have wifhed, Arifti- 
'* des, that you had not been beforehand with me in this 
** noble emulation ; but 1 will endeavor to outdo this 
** happy beginning of yoiu"? by my future actions." At 
the lame time he acquainted him with the ftratagem he 
had contrived to enfnare the barbarians,* and then de- 
fired him to go, and make it appear to Eurybiades, that 
there couhi be no fafety for them without venturing a fca- 
^ght there ; fbr he knew that- Ariftides had much great- 
er influence over him than he. In the council of war, 
aifembled on this occafion, Cleocritus the Corinthian faid 
to Themiftocles,^ ** Your advice is not agreeable to Arift- 
" ides, fince he is here prefent and fays nothing," *"* You 
** are miftaken," faid Ariftides, " for I fbould not have 
**b«en filent, had not the coifnfel of Themiftocles been 
" the moft eligible. And now I hold my peace, not out 
'** of regard to the man, but becaufe I approve his fcnfi- 
** mcnts." This, therefore, was what the Grecian offi- 
cers fixed upon. 

Ariftides then perceiving that the little ifland of Pfyt«* 
talia, which lies in the ftraits over againft Salamis, was 
full of the enemy's troops, put on board the fmall tranf- 
ports a number of the braveft and moft refolutc of his 
countrymen, and made a defcent upon the ifland ; where 
he attacked the barbarians with fuch fury, that they were 
all cut in pieces, except fome of the principal pcrfons, 
who were made prifoners. Among the latter were three 
fons of Sandauce the king's fifter, whom he fent immedi- 
ately to Thcmiftocles ; and it is faid, that by the direction 
of Euphrantides the diviner, in purfuance of fome oracle, 
they were all facrificed to Bacchus Omeftes, After this, 
Ariftides placed a ftrong guard round the ifland, to take 
notice of fuch as were driven aftiore there, that fo 
none of his friends might perifji, nor any of the enemy 

♦ The ftratagem was to fend one to acquaint the enemy, that tb© 
Greeks were going to quit the flraits of Salamis, and tberefoie if 
4^he Perfians were defirous to cru(b them at once, they mufl fall up- 
on them immediately before they diiperfed. 
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cfcaspc. For about Pfyttalia the barttle ragfed themolf,* ' 
and the greafcft efforts were inade,^^ as appears frotft the 
trophy ereffled there. 

when the battle wa« o^erj Themiftocles, by way of 
fotmding Ariftides, f jrid, *• That great things v?^fe already 
" done, biit greater ftill remained ; for they might con - 
" qiter Afia in Europe, by making ail the fiil they eould 
«< to tlte Hellefpont, to breafc down the bridge.** But 
Ariftides exclaimed againft the propofaV and bade h^int 
think no more of ft, but rather cotifider and inquire what 
would be the' fpeedteft method of driving the Perfians out 
of Greece, lef! finding himfelf fhnt up with fuch immenfe 
forces, and no way left to efcap^f, neceflSty might bring 
him to fight with the mofl defperate courage. Hereupon, 
Themiftocles fent to Xerxes, the fecond time, by the 
Eunuch ArnacesyOne of the prifoners,f to acquaint him 
privately, that the Greeks were (Wrongly inclirted to make 
the beft of their way to the HelleAaont, to deftroy the 
bridge which he had left there ; but that, in order to fave 
his royaljperfon^ TheniifloGles was ufing his beft endeav- 
ors to diflwade them from it. Xerxes, terrified at this 
news, made all poflible hafte to the Hellefpont ; leaving 
Mardonius behind him with the land forces^ confifling of ^ 
three hundred' thousand of his beft troops. 

In the fhrength of fuch an« army Mardonius was very 
formidable ; and the fears of the Greeks were heightened ^ 
byhfs menacing letters, which wer6 in this fly le : «* At 
*• fea in your wooden towers you have defeated landmen, 
'* unpratlifed at the- oar; but there are flill the wide - 
** plains of ThefTaly and the fields of Boeotia, where both ' 
** horfe and foot may fight to the beft advantage.** To 
the Athenians he wrote in particular, being authorifed by 
the king to affure them, that their city fhould be rebuilt,, 
large fums beftowed upon tliem, and the fovereignty of 
Greece put in their hands, if they would take no farther, 
(hare in the war. J ^ 

♦ The battle of Salwrtw was* fought in tHe year before Chrift 480. 

"f This expedient anlwered two purpolcs. fiy it he drove the 
lung of Perfta out of Europe ; aad' in appearance conferred an ob- 
ligation upon hixD, which might be remembered to the advantage 
of' f hcmiftocles, when he came to have occafioi^ for it: 

} H« made thefc propofals by Alctan^i^ing of Maccdon, wh* •»> 
driivetvd^tbnA in'a fetl^peeeb. i 
A .1 if».a 
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As foon as the Lacedaemonians had intelligence of thefd 
propofals, they were greatly alarmed, and lent ambaifa- 
dors to Athens, to entreat the people to fend their wives 
and children to Sparta,* and to accept from.them. what 
was neceflary for the fupport of fvich as were in years ; fot 
the Athenians, having loft both their city and country, 
were certainly in great diftrefs. Yet when they had heard 
what the ambaHadors had to fay, they gave them fuch an 
anfwer, by the direction of Ariftides, as can never be fuf- 
ficiently admired. They faid, " They could eafily for- 
** give their enemies for thinking that every thing was to 
*' be purchafed with filver and gold, becaufe they had no 
** idea of any thing more excellent ; but they could not 
** help being dnpleafed that the Lacedaemonians (hould 
<« regard only their prefent poverty and diftrefs, and, for- 
*' getful of their virtue and magnanimity, call upon them 
**to fight for Greece, for the paltry conftderatioa of a 
** fupply of provifions.** Ariftides having drawn up this 
anlwer in the form of a decree, and called all tlie ambai- 
fadors to an audience in full alfembly, bade thofe of Spar- 
ta tell the LsLCtd2^mon'mns,.Tbat /he peopU of Atb€ns^ 
nvould not take all ibe gold, either above or under groundf, 
for ibe liberties of Greece* 

As for thofe of Mardonius, he pointed to the fun, and 
told them, " As long as this luminary ftiines, fo long will 
" the Athenians carry on war with tne Perfians for their 
•* country, which has been laid waft e, and for their tem- 
** pies, which have be^n profaned and burnt." He like- 
wife procured an order, that the priefts ftiould folemnly 
execrate all that ftiould dare to propofe an embafly to the 
Medes, or talk of deferting the alliance of Greece. 

When Mardonius had entered Attica the fecond time,. 
the. Athenian's retired again l[o Salamis. And Ariftides, 
who on that occafion went arnbaifador to Spiarta, com- 
plained to the Laced^emoniaifs of their delay and negieCt 
in abandoning Athens once more to the barbarians ; and 
prelFed them to haften to the fuccorof that part of Greece 
which was not yet fallen into the cji.emy*s hands* The 

♦ Tlicy did not propofe to the Athenians to fend their wives and 
children to Sparta, but only oifct*ed to maintain them during the 
war. They oblcrvcd,. that the original quarrel wa& between the Per-. 
fui\$ and Athcnii^ns ; thjc the Atlienians were always wonttobetbe 
Ibrcmofl in ihe cauic of liberty ; and that there was no reaion to be^ 
lievc the Ter^i^^is wputU obferveany terms with.a {Hjpple they ba|^d.. 
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£fi&flr/ gave hinr the hearing,* but feemed attentive to ^ 
nothing put mirth and diverfion, for it was the fedivarl of 
Hyacinthus.f At night, however, they felefted five 
thoufand Spartans, with orders to take each feven helots 
with him, and to march before morning, unknown to the 
Athenians. When Ariftides came to make, his remon- 
flrances again, they fmiled, and told him, ^* That, he did 
** but trifle or dream, fince their array was at that time as 
** far as Oreflium, on their-maxch againft the foreigners,** 
for fo the Lacedaemonians called the barbarians. Ariftides 
told them, " It was-not atime to jeft, or to put their ftra- 
** tagems in pra6lice upon their friends, but on their 
** enemies." This is the account Idomeneus gives of the 
matter ; but in Ariftides's decree, Cimon, Xanthippus, 
and Myronides are faid to have gone upon the embafly^ , 
and not Ariftides. 

Ariftides, however, was appointed to command the- 
Athenians in the battle that was expelled, and marched * 
with eight thoufand foot to Plataea. There Paufanias, 
who was commander in chief of all the confederates, 
joined him with his Spartans, and the other Grecian troops . 
arrived daily in great numbers. The Perfian army which • 
was encamped along the river Afopas, occupied an im- 
menfe tra6l of ground ; and they, had fortified a fpot ten 
furlongs fquare, for their baggage and other things of . 
value. 

In the Grecian army there was a diviner of Elis, named • 
Tifamenus,t who foretold certain viftory to Paufanias.. 
and the Greeks in general, if they did not attack the , 
fipemy, but ftood only upon the defenfive. And Ariftides , 
having fent to Delphi, to inquire of the oracle, receiy^d « 

* They put off their anfwer from time to time, until they ha<|^ 
gained ten days ; in which time they finifhed the wall acrofs the - 
Ifthmus, which fescured them againii the barbarians. 

f Among the Spartans the fcaftof Hyacinthus latted three days ; 
the firft and laft were days of lorrow and mourning for Hyacin^ 
thus's death, but the fecond wa^ a day of rejoicing, celebrated witK , 
all manner of diverfions. 

\ The oracle having promifcdTifamcnus fiv^ great vi^ries, the 
Lacedemonians were dcfirousof having him for their diviner, but^ 
lie demanded to be admitted a citizen of Sparta, which was rtfufed 
at fird. However, upon the approach of the Perfians, he obtained- 
that privilege both for himfelf and his brother Hegias. This would -^ 
fcarce have been worth mentioning, had not thofo two beeo the . 
only (Irangers that were ever made ciUzeas of Spatta. . 
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this anCwcr : " The Athenian* fhatt be viftorioitr, if thejf- • 
«' addrefs their prayers to Jupiter,- to Juno of Cith«roftt 
"to Pan, andto.the nymph*. Sphragitidcs ;• tftheyfe- 
"crificetothe heroes, Androcratcs, Leocort, PHawfcr, 
" Damocratcs, Hypfion, Adlaeoo, an* Polydius ; and if 
« they fight only m their ovr» country, on the plain of 
« -the Bleufinian Geres and of Proferpme." This oracle 
perplexed Ariftides not a little. For the heroes to whom 
he was commaoed to facrifice, were the ancefl'ors of the 
Pktaians, and the cave of the nymphs Sphragitides in 
one of the fummits of mount Cithaeron, oppofite the • 
vjuarter where the fun fets in the (iimmer ; and it is faid, 
in that cave there was formerly an oracle, by. which many . 
who dwelt in thofe parts were infpircd, and therefore 
called) JfympboUpti. . On the other hand; to hav^ the pro- 
mife of vioory only on condition of fighting: in tiieir own « 
country, on the plain of the>£leu(ini«n Ceres, was calling 
the Atheaiana back to Atttea, and remaking- the (eat ol 
war. 

In the meantime Arimneftus, general of the Platxais,-. 
dneamt that Jupiter the Fnfernfer ^Ikedhim, ♦* What the 
"Greeks hsRi determined to do»?" To which he anfwered, . 
** Tomorrow they will decamp and march to Eleufis, to 
" fight the barbarians there, ageeable to the oraclfe.'* 
The god replied, " They quite miftake its meaning ; for 
'* the place intended by the oracle is in the environs of 
" Plataca, and if they fcek for it, they will find it." The 
matter being fo clearly revealed to Ariraneftus, as foon ay 
ho awoke, he fent for the oldeft and moll experienced of 
his countrymen, and having advifed with them, and' made ' 
the befl inquiry, he found that near-Hufia;, at the foot of 
mount Cithaeron, there was an. ancient temple calledthe 
temple of the Eleufinian Ceres, and of Profcrpine. He 
immediately conducted Ariftides to the place, which ap- 
peared to be very commodious for drawing up. an.amiy 
of foot, that wa3 deficient in cavalry, becaufe tlie bottom. ■ 
•fmount Cithseron extending as far as the temple, made 
the extremities of the field on that fide inacceilible to tha 

* The nymphs of mount Ciihacron were called SphragiUdes 
froiB the cave Spfacragidion, whiah probably had its name frofBtb» 
riUace. obferved to it by. the perfons who wfintthiihes^to bi.iaiipit* • 
«d i alcDce. being daicrilMd by Tm///!^ the lipsv 
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korfe.* In that place was alfo the chapel of the her« 
Androcrates, quite covered with thick bulhes and trees. 
And that nothing might be wanting to fulfil the oracle 
and confirm their hopes of viflory, the Plataeans refolved, 
at the motion of Arimneftus, to remove their boundaries 
between their country and Attica, and, for the fake of 
Greece, to mal^e a grant of thofe lands to the Athenians, 
that, according to the oracle, they might fight in their 
own territories. This generofity of the Plataeans gained 
tlicm fo tnuch rertown, that many years after, when Al- 
exander had conquered Afia, he ordered the walls of Pla- 
taea to be rebuilt, and proclamation to be made by an her- 
ald at the Olympic games, •• Thai the king granted the 
** Plataeans this favor, on account of their virtue and ^en- 
*'erofity, in giving up their lands to the Greeks in the 
** Perfian war, and otherwife behaving with the greateft 
** vigor and fpirit.** 

When the confederates came to have their ftVcral ports 
^(figned them, there was a great difpute between the Te- 
getae and the Athenians ; the Tegetae infifting, that, as 
the Lacedaemonians were ported in the right wing, the 
left belonged to them, and m fupport of their claim, fet- 
tinff forth the gallant alliens of their anceftors. As the 
Athenians expreffed great indignation at this, Arirtides 
ftepped forward and faid, ** The time will not permit us 
•* to conteft with the Tegetae the renown of their ancef- 
•* tors and their perfonal bravery ; but to the Spartans 
«* and to the reft of the Greeks we fay, that the poft nei- 
•* thcr gives valor nor takes it away ; and whatever j)oft 
'«< you artign us, we will endeavor to do honor to it, and 
**takc care to refleft no difgrace upon our former 
** achievements. For we are not come hither to quarrel 
•* with our allies, but to fight our enemies ; not to make' 
•* encomiums upon our forefathers, but to approve our 
** own courage in the caufe of Gi-eece. And the battle 
^* will foon fliow what value our country Ihould fet on 
** every ftate, every general, and private man." After 
this fpeech, the council of war declared in favor of the 
Athenians, and gave them the command of the left wing. 

* Af*^nra mtnj»q v» naralhiyotva tun ^rvynvfurrtt' m 
friiwTrfOi TO i»^of. 
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While the fate of Greece was in fufpcufe, the aiRura 
of the Athenians were in a very dangerous poflure. For 
thofe of the bed families and tortunes, being reduced by 
the war, and feeing their authority in the (late and their 
diftinftion gone with their wealth, and others riiing to 
honors and employments, aflembled privately in a houfe. 
at Platasa, and confpired to abolifh the democracy ; and» . 
if that did not fucceed, to ruin all Greece, and betray it . 
to the barbarians. When ArifiJdes got intelligence of the - 
confpiracy thus entered into in the camp, And found that 
numbers were corrupted, lie was greatly ^larmed at its, 
happening at fiich a crifis, and unrefolved at.firft how to - 
proceed. At length he determined neither to leave the 
matter uninquired into, nor yet to fift it thoroughly, be- 
eaufe he knew not how far the contagion had fpread, aad 
thought it advifeable to facrificeju(iice,.in fom/e deg^ree^to . 
the public good, by forbearing to proiecute many that 
w«re guilty^ He, therefore, caufed ^ight perfoos. only to . 
be apprehended, and of thofe .eight no nonre than, two wha . 
were mo(t guilty, to be proceeded agaioA,- ^^Sfdiines of 
^.ainpra ai>d Agefias of Acharjiae ; and even tb^y made • 
their efcape during the profecution. As for the reft he 
difcharged them^ and gave them, and all that were con* 
cerned in the plot, opportunity to recover theu: fpirksand 
change their fentiments, as they might imagine that noth- 
ing was noiade put againft them ; but. he. acjmonifhed them . 
at, the faflie .tinve, "That the battle was the great tribunal, . 
*' where they might clear themfelves of the charge, and 
*' fhow that, they had never followed any couniels but inch . 
•^as were juft and ufeful to their country." 

After this,* Mardonius, to make a trial of the Oreelu* 
ordered his cavalry, in which be was flronge(l,.to ikirmiih ■ 
with t;hem. The Greeks were, all encamped at the foot 
of Mount Cithaeron, in ftrong and ftoney places ; except 
the MegarenGans, who, to the number of three tiioufaod, . 
were pofted on the plain, and by this meaps fuffered much . 
by the enemy's horfe, wlio charged them on eyery fide. 
Unable to (land agaiqll fuch fuperior numbers, they def- . 

* The battle of Pbtaa. was fought ia the year befen Chrift 479^ 
the year after that of Salamis. Herodotus waa then about nine or 
teoyear& old, and had l^a accounts from perfons.that ^re prefcnt 
in the battle. And he informs us that the circumftancchere related . 
by Plutarch, happened before the Greeks left their camp at Ery- 
thrae, in order to encamp round to Plataea, and before the conlc4 .» 
bet>^cca thcTcgctae and the Athenians, l-ib, ix, c, ft9,^0,.^«i^.. 
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^tched a mcflcnger to Paufanias for afliflanct, Pauft. 
iiias hearing their rcqueft, and feeing the camp of the Me- 
garenfians darkened with the fhower of darts and arrowt, 
and that they were forced to contrail themfelves within a 
narrow compafs, was at a lofs what to refolve on ; for he 
knew that his heavy armed Spartans were not fit to aft 
againft cavalry. He endeavored, therefore, to awaken 
the emulation of the generals and other officers that were 
about him, that they might make it a point of honor 
voluntarily to undertake the defence and fuccor of the 
Megarenfians. But they all declined it, except Ariftides, 
who made an offer of his Athenians, and gave immediate 
orders to Olympiodorus, one of the moft aflivc of his offi- 
cers, to advance with a feledt band of three hundred men 
and fome archers intermixed. They were all ready in a 
moment, and ran to attack the barbarians. Mafiftius, 
general of the Perfian horfe, a man diftinguifhed for his 
ftrength and graceful mien, no fooner faw them advancing, 
than he fpurred his horfe againft them. The Athenians 
received him with great firmnefs, and a (harp CDnfli6l en* 
fued ; for they confidered this as a fpecimen of the fuccefs 
of the whole battle. At laft Mafiftius*s horfe was wound- 
ed with an arrow, and threw his rider, who could not re- 
cover himfelf becaufe of the weight of his armor, nor 
yet be eafily (lain by the Athenians that ftrove which 
ihould do it firfl, becaufe not only his body and his head, 
but his legs and arms, were covered with plates of gold, 
brafs, and iron. But the vizor of his helmet leaving part 
of his face open, one of them pierced him in the eve with 
the flaff of his fpear, and fo defpatclied him. The Per- 
flans then left the body and fled. 

The importance of this acJiievement appeared to the 
Greeks, not by the number of their enemies lying dead 
upon the field, for that was but fmall, but by the mourn- 
ing of the barbarians, who in their grief for Mafiftius, 
cut off their hair, and the manes of their horfes and mules, 
and filled all the plain with their cries and groans, as 
having lofl the man that was next to Mardonius in cour- 
age and authority. 

After this engagement with the Perfian cavalry, botli 
fides forbore the combat a long time ; .for the diviners, 
from the entrails of the viftims, equally affured the Per- 
fians and the Greeks of victory, if they flood upon the de- 
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fenfiTe, and threatened a total defeat to the aggreflbrs. 
But at length Mardonius feeing but a few days provifioA 
left, and that the Grecian forces increafed daily by the ar* 
rival of frefh troops, grew uneafy at the de^y, and re* 
folvecl to pafs the Afopus next morning by break of day^ 
and fall upon the Greeks, whom he hoped to find unpre* 
pared. For this purpofe he gave his orders over night. But 
at midnight a man on horfeback foftly approached the 
Grecian camp, and addrefling himfelf to the fentinelsy 
bade them call Ariftides the Athenian general to him. 
Ariflides came immediately, and the unknown perfon faid| 
•* I am Alexander king of Macedon, who, for the fricnd- 
** fhip I bear you, have expofcd myfelf to the greatefl dan. 
** gers, to prevent your fighting under the difadvantage 
** of a furprife. For Mardonius will give you battle to- 
** morrow ; not that he is induced to it by any well- 
** grounded hope or profpedl of fucccfs, but by the fcar- 
" city of provifions ; for the foothfayers by their ominous 
*' facrifices, and ill boding oracles endeavor to divert 
** him from it ; but neceflity forces him either to hazard 
*' a battle, or to fit ftill and fee his whole army perifh 
" through want." Alexander having thus opened him- 
felf to Ariftides, defired him to take notice and avail him- 
ielf of the intelligence, but not to communicate it to any 
other perfon.* Ariftides, however, thought it wrong to 
conceal it from Paufanias, who was commander in chiefs 
but he promifed not to mention the thing to any one be- 
fides, until after the battle ; and aflTured him at the fame 
time, that if the Greeks proved victorious, the whole army 
fhould be acquainted with this kindnefs and glorious dar- 
ing of Alexander. 

The king of Macedon, having defpatched this affair, 
returned, and Ariftides vent immediately to the tent of 
Paufanias, and laid the whole before him ; whereupon 
the other officers were lent for, and ordered to put the 
troops under arms, and have them ready for battle. At 
the fame time, according to Herodotus, Paufanias in- 
formed Ariftides of his defign to alter the difpofition of 
the army, by removing the Athenians from the left wing 
to the right, and fetting them oppofe the Perfians j 

* According to Herodotus, Alexander had excepted Paufania 
out of this charge of lecrecy ; and this is moft prooaU^j becaulc 
Paufaailas wa& commander in chief. 
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againft whom they would a6l with the more"bravcl^y, bif- 
caufe they had made proof of their manner •ffijghting, ^d 
with greater afTurance of fucceft, becaufe they had already 
facceeded. As for the left wing, which wcmld have tb 
do with thofe Greeks that had embraced the Median in-- 
tereft, he intended to command thei'e himfelf.* The 
other Athenian officers thought Paufanias carried it with 
a partial and high hand, in moving them up and down, 
like fo many behn^ at his tileafurc, to face the boldeft of 
the enemy's troops^ while he left the rell of the confede- 
rates in their pofts. But Ariftides told them, they were 
under a great miflake, " Youtrontended,'* faidhc, "a few 
** days ago with the Tegetas for the command of the left 
•* wing, and valued yourfelves upon the preference ; arid 
" now when the Spartans voluntarily offer you the right 
*' wing, which is in effect giving up to you the command 
'•^ of the whole army, you are neither pteafed with the 
*' honor, tior fenfibleof the advantage of not being oblig- 
'* ed to fight againft your countrymen and thofe who have 
'* the fame origin with you, but againft barbarians your 
** natural enemies.*' 

Thefe words had fuch an efFe6l upon the Athenians 
that they readily agreed to change pofts with the Spar- 
tans, and nothing was heard among them but mutual ex- 
hortations to a6t with bravery. They obferved, " That 
" the enemy brought neither better arm^ nor bolder 
" hearts than they had at Marathon, but came with the 
" fame bows, the fame embroidered vefts and profufion 
*' of gold, the fame effeminate bodies, and the fame um- 
** manly fouls. For our part," continued they, " w^ 
<* have the fame weapons and flrength of body, together 
** with additional fpirits from our vi«flories ; and we do 
** not, like them, fight for a tra^l of land or a fingle city, 
•* but for the trophies of Marathon and Salamis, that the 
** people of Athens, and not Miltiades and fortune, may 
** nave the glory of them.** 

While they were thus encouraging each other, they- 
haftened to their new pofl. But the Thebans being in- 
formed of it by deferters, fent and acquainted Mardonius ; 
who, either out of fear of the Athenians, or froih an 

• Herodotus fays the contrary ; namely, that all the Athenian 
officers were ambitious of that poft, but did not think proper to 
projpole it for fear of dilobliging the iipartans. 

Vol. II. Bb 
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ambition to try his (iren^rth with the LaceplscmpnianSy 
immediately moved the Perfians to his right wing, and 
the Greeks that were of his party, to the left, oopoftteto 
the Athenians. This change in the diCpoTiiion'of^tlie en- 
emy's army bein^ known, Paufanlas made another xnpv^e- 
Tnent, and pafled to the right ; wh^cfi Mardoniu^. per- 
ceiving, returned to the left, and fo flill faced the jLace- 
dacfoonians. TKus the day palTed without any aflioo at 
aH. In the evening the Grecians held a council of war, 
in which they determined to deca^np, and take px>fleiiion 
of a place more commodJLous for water, btecaufe the tpfmgs 
of their preTent camp were 4i^urbed and fpbilied oy the 
enemy's horfc. 

When night was come,^ and tlie officers began to mardt 
at the liead of their tropps to the place marked out for a 
new camp^ the fbldiers followed unwillingly, and could 
not without great dilTiculty be kept togetlier ; for they 
were no fooner out of their firft intrenchmoats, than many 
of them made off to the city of Platsea, anid jeitHer dif. 
perfin^ there, or })itching their tents without any regard 
tadircipline,were in the utmofl confuHon. It hlappeoed 
that the Lacedaemonians alone were left beliind, though 
acaind their will. For Amompharetus, an intr^epid tnaOy 
wlio had long been eager to engage, and uneafy to fee th'e> 
battle fo often put off and delayed, plainly called this 
decampment a difgracefui flight, and declared, ** He 
** would not quit his pod, but reniajn tl\ere with bis 
** troops, and Hand it put againft Mardoiiiiis.'* And 
when raufanias reprefented to him* that this neafure 
was taken in purfuance of the Qounfel an<^ detemunation 
of the confederates, he took up a large ftone with both 
his liands, and throwing it at Faufanias'sfeetyfaid, ''This. 
" is my ballot for a battle ; and I defpife the timid coun- 
*' fels and refolves of others.^' Paufanias was at a lofs. 
what to do, but at lafi fent to the Athenians, who by. 
this time were advancing, and defired tlieni to halt a lit'- 
tle, that they might all proceed in a body ; at the fame 
time he marched with the red of the troops towards 

• On this occafion Mardonius did not fail to infajt Artabazus, 
reproaching him with his cowardly prudence, and the falfc notion 
he had conceived of the Laccdxmpnians, who, as he preteaded, 
never fled before the cncm^^ 
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Platsea, holpmg by tliat nieahs to draw* Ahiompharetus; 
•afrti' him. 

By thlititfife it was day, arfrd Mardbntos,* who was not 
ignorant tfj^ the Greeks had fitted* thehr oartip, piit his- 
arniy m orcj^ of battle, and bore down iippon tlie Spar- 
tahs ; th6 barbarians fetting up foch ftobts, and cfankirig 
their arms in fucha itiantier, as if they cxpefted to have 
only the pltrnderin^ of fagitivee, ami not a battle. And 
indeed it wasJ fifce to have bcfen fo : For though Paufarii- 
as, upon fedng this motion of Mardohius, ftbpped, and 
ordered eVefy btic to his poft, ycr, eif hir confuled with 
•lii^ refentm^'rit againft Aiirohipnaretus, or with'the fud- 
den attkck of the Perfiaris^ tie tor^ot tb give his troops the 
ivbrd ; and fotthat rcafon tTiey neitHeir engaged ri&adily, 
nor in a body, birt contintr^d fcattcred in iimii parties,, 
even aftir the fight was begon. ^ 

Paufaniiafs in the mean t'ntx offered focrificd ; but feeing 
ill) aiT^icioiis tokens', he cortmianded the. Lacedaemonians 
to lay down their flijelds at their ft<^, arfid to ftaiid ftill, 
»iid attend hiiofdiirsi withoiif oppofiri^the cntfray. Af. 
tef- this- he dffifei'od other lkcrific«, the mfiin cavatrjr ftill 
«i4Vaficing, Th^ were irorw within bdwflirdt^a'rid fbme 
of the SpaftaWi'Wdrf* woti^de"a ; aitnong whotfa-was Calli- 
t>rklcs, a mitn'thatibr frke and beauty exceeded tftt \fhdle - 
armv. This bfa^'c foldier being flidt -with an arrovc, afid 
rtady M ei^pire, faid, ** He did not lament his death, , 
'^Wcauffe hit came out refolvcd to fhcd his t?krod fLr 
''•Greetj; btt he was forry tadre withtJtit havitig once 
^'drawh Tii* f word ^atnff the eneimy." 

ff the terror of this /itoartioil was great, the ffcadirtefs 
a«fdpatient6 of tHft Spartansr was wonderful; for they 
ixSade no 4^fthcc againft the enemy's charge, btit Waiting 
the tim^ df heaven and their genera!, fatfercd fhemlclves 
for be j^onndedand flai n in their ranks« 

• H«Vifig p:iffed the Afop«, fie cafae np wUh the taccd-aemoiri - 
tflTs and T^^fc» whd Wirb fej)arat^d from the b6dy oT t?heaniry, to 
the nnMibe'r of {^ft^r^e ttiouladd. Faui'ani^M, finding l^lmfdt theiis 
attacked by tlie whole Perfian army, defpatched a mclfcnger to ac- 
qnatnt the AHwnims, who (nd t»ken smother route, with- the danger 
he w<ns in. Tlic Athenian» immediately put themCelves on their 
lUarch to fuCcor their diftreffed allies, but were attacked, and, to 
their great regret, prevented by thofe Greeks who fidcd with the 
Ferfians. The battle being thus fought in two difiVrcnt places, the ■ 
Spartans were the firft who broke into the centre of the Perfian ar- - 
IB^^ «ad,aftei:iaoA oblUaati: reTillance, put them to flight. 
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Some fay, that, as Paiifajiius was facrificlng and praqr- 
ing at a little diftancc from the lines, certain Lydians 
coming fuddenly upon him,, feized and fcattered the fac- 
red utenfils,* and that Paufanias and thofe about him, hav- 
ing noweapons^ drove them away with rods and fcourges. 
And they will have it to be in imitation of this aflault of 
the Lydians, that tliey celebrate a feflival at Sparta now, 
in which boys arc fcourged round the altar, and which 
concludes with a march called the Lydlan march, . 

Paufanias^ extremely afflicted at tliefe circumiiances, 
while the prieft offered facrifice upon facrifice, turning 
towards the temple of Juno, and with tears trickling from 
)ii8 eyes and uplifted hands, prayed to that goddefs the 
proteftrcfs of Cithseron, and to the other tutelar deities 
of the Platseans, " That if the fates had not decreed that 
^' the Grecians fliould conquer, they mijs^ht at Icaftbe 
*^ permitted to fell tJieir lives dear, and mow the enemy 
*' by their deeds, that they liad brave men and experienced 
•* foldiers to deal with.** 

The very moment that Paufanias was uttering- this 
prayer, the tokens fo much defired appeared in the vic- 
tim, and the diviners announced him viftory. , Orders 
were jnunediately given the whole army to coine to aftion, 
and the Spartan phalanx all at once had the appearance 
of fome fierce animal, erefting his briftles, and preparing 
to exert his ftrength. The barbarians then faw clearly 
that they had to do with men who were ready to fpill the 
laft drop of their blood j and, therefore, covering thera- 
felves with their targets, (hot their arrows againfl the 
Lacedaemonians. The Lacedaemonians moving forward 
inaclofe compafl body, fell upon the Perlians, and 
forcing their targets from them, direfted their pikes 
againft their faces and breafis, and brought many of ihem 
to the ground. However, when they were down, they 
continued to give proofs' of their ftrength and courage ; 
for they laid hold on the pikes with their naked hands 
and broke them ; and then fpringing up, betook them- 
ielves to their fwords and battle axes, and wrefting away 

* ipTra^tn y.x% hxppt'jrTUt ret vt^i rnv ^vcictw. As T» vtfi 
T*j> &t/jT»a»i may be rendered ciihor th: facrifice or the/acred uUrfMf 
\\-e have 2r.?de choice of the latter. 



iWMrertemi^iliields and gfippling clofe withtliem, made 
a long and obtliAate r&fiftaric^. 

The Ath^hidfns all this While flood ftill, expecUng the 
tacedxmonians f but v^lKffi tfife hoifeVf the battle reached 
th:ertr, and *n officer, as we are told, defpatched by Paufa- 
iiias^ gave thertt art account that the engagement was bo- 
gVLti, they haft^ned to his afliftance ; and as they were 
troffeng the^ain ttf'^atdS the placie where the noife vyas 
fi^ard, the' Greeks Who iided with the enemy, pui)ied 
againft the^t. Aft f6on a& An (tides; iaw them, he advanced 
:< confi'derable i»ay b^fortf hrs troops, and calling- oirtto 
f hem tfrith all his fofcfe, con] iwed them fey the Gods of 
Cr^ece. •* Totttlo^ce this impious war^ and not oppofe 
•' the Athcfriafts, wlto were ruftnihg to the fuccOr oi tliofe 
** that w<ere how the'5i'fl to hazard their lives for the iafe- 
^* tyoi Cjfe^ce. But finding that inftead of haAeninjg to 
hvtii, xhey xpptdsich^d id a hoffile manner^ he> quitted his 
defign ot goin^ to aflii! ,the Laccedaemooians^ and joined 
battle with thefe Greeks^ who were above five thousand 
in number. But the greateil part foon gave way and re- 
treated, efpe<Ji>Uy. when they heard that the barbarians 
were put to flight.? The fliarpeft part of this action is 
faid to have been with the Thebana ; among whom the 
atA in ^ItiUitv and power having embi'aced the Median 
ititere/ti by tneir authority carried out the common people 
againft their inclination. . 

The battle thus divided into two parts, the Laced^. 
ttfdnian's firft broke and routed the PerHans ^ and Mar- 
donius* himfelf was fiain by a Spartan named Arimnef- 
tus,t who broke liis (kull with a ilone,. as the oracle oi 
Amphiaraus had' fortold him«. Fot Mardonius had fen^ 
a Lydian to confiak tllus oracle, and iits the fame time a Ca-^ 
rian to the cavo of Trophoniusvf The prieft of Tro- 
pAionius. onMvered the > Cardan in his own language ; But 

* Mitiotnasr, .vAnvi^tad osi'^a white hdi1'e>, fi^nriiztid- hhn^U 
^ntly > «ml^«t th« head of a thaufimd' ch\jit\i nitti, kiMifd agr^t 
nunvbcf of the enevny ; but when be fdi, i^ whole PeiiiaA artHy 
Wfkscafily routed. 

f In fotne copies- he il cftUed Dratnncftus. Ariittnelkis was gen- 
eral of the Fiataeem. 

t The cave of Tmpiioniua WMneer ibteity of Labadi'a iri Boeo- 
tia, above Delphi. Mardonius had feht; to coriftilt, not only this 
oracle, bat alikioft all tho other oDclcs in the cottntry, ft> i^tt&and ^ 
uneafy was he about the event of the war* 
a . Bb a . 
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tJjc Lydian, as he flept in the temple of Amphiaraus,* 
thougnt he law a tninirter of the god approach him, who 
commanded him to begone, and, upon nis rcfiifal, t]irevr 
a great flene at his head, fo that he believed himfelf kil- 
led by the blow. Such is the account we have of that affair. 
The barbarians, flying before the Spartans, were pur.- 
fued to their camp, which they had fortified with woodea 
walls. And foon after the Athenians routed the The? 
bans, killing three hundred per fons of the fird.dl/lindlioo 
on the fpot. Juft as the Thebans began to give way. 
news was brought that the barbarians were (hut up ana 
befieged in their wooden fortification ; the Athenians, 
therefore, fuffering the Greeks tp efcape, haflened to alTift 
in the fiege ; and finding that the Lacedaemonians, un<r 
fkilled in the ftorming of walls, made but a.flow progrefs^ 
they attacked and took the camp,t with a prodigious 
flau^hter of the enemy. For it is laid that of three hun- 
dred thoufand men, only forty thouland efcaped with 
Artabazus ',% whereas of thofe that fought in the caufe 
of Greece, no more were flain than one thoufand tJirec 
hundred and fixiy j among whom were fiftytwo Atheoi'. 
ans, all, according ro Clidemiis, of the tribe of Aiantis^ 
which greatly diflmgui/heditfelf in thataftion. And there- 
fore, by order of tlie Delphic oracle, the Aiantidse offered 
a yearly facrifice of thankfgiving for the victory to the 
nymphs SfbregjtideSj having tlie expenfe defrayed out of 
flic treafury. The Lacedamonians loft ninet^onc, and the 
Tegetae fixteen. But it i$ Jurprifing, thai|| Herodotus 

* Amphiaraus, in his lifetimCj had been a great iotcrprctcr of 
ci^reams, and therefore, after his decth, gave his oracles by dreams ; 
for which porpoie thofc that coniulted him. flept in his temple, ou 
tlii; {kin of a ram, lA'hich they had fachficed to him. 

+ The Ipoil was immenie, confii^iog of vafl-fnms of mone^*, of 
l^o.ld ?cd filvcr cups, velfils, tables, . bracelets, rich beds, and ali 
iorts of furniture, 'i hey gave the tenth of all to Paufanias. 

j:.Artabazus» who, from Mardonius'simprudcnt condu&, Ifad ' 
but too well foFciecn the misfortune that betel him, aftcc having. 
idiftinguifhed himlelf in the engagement, made^ timely retreat witK< 
the forty thouland men he had commanded, arrived lafc at Byzan. 
lium, and from thence pafled over into Afia. BcGdc thcle, only 
three thouland menelcaped. linodot. 1. ix. c. 31. — tg. 

II Dacier has (hown very clearly,th»^ Plutarch mifucderfloodan 
exprcflion in the 7cthch. of the 11th book of Herodotus ; and thai* 
t^l^smii^kcof his owji, led him to impute. one ta that hilloriao. . 
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fhould fay that thefe were the only Creeks iliat engaged 
the barbarians, and that no other were concerned in the 
atlion. For both the number of the flain and the monu- 
ments (hoHy that it was t lie common achievement of the 
confederates ; and the altar eredW on tliat occafion would 
not have had the following infcription, if only three (tates 
had engaged, and the reft had fat (til i : 

The Creeks, their countryfitcd, the PcHians flaip,' . 
Have rear'd diis alur on the glorious field. 
To freedom's patron, Jove— -.— 

This battle was fought on the. foivth of Btedromidn, . 
[September*'} according to the Athenian way of reckon, 
ing ; but according to the Bceotipcumputationy on tl^ 
twentyfourth of the mojith Pqfiemus, . And on that day 
there is ftill a general aHTembly of the Greeks at Platasa, 
and the Plataeans facrifice to Jupiter $be deli'verer, for the 
vid^ory. Nor is this difference of. days in the Grecian 
months to be wondered at, fince even now,', when the 
fcience of aftronomy is To much improved, the montlis be- 
gin and end differently in different places. 

This vi6lory went near to be the ruin of Greece. For 
the Athenians, unwilling to allow the Spartans the'hon« 
or of the dav, or to con fen t that they ftould ercft tlio 
trophy, would have referred it to thedecifion of the fword., 
haa not Ariftidcs taken great pains to explain the matter, 
and pacify the other general?, particularly Leocrates an<i 
Myronides j perfuading them to leave it to the judgment 
of the Greeks. A council was called accordingly in 
which Theogiton gave it as his opinion, •* That thofo- 
" two ftates ihould give up the palm to a third, if iYicy- 

The expreflTion is, aAA«;f»i» tf^ti s^a; agraoii/uiijMben&aEi, which 
Plutarch mud have iuppofed to mean, I cannot bear witnefs for any- 
dlher of the Greeks^ whereas the real meaning is, ef which 1 cannot jflve «. 
Ittier proof. 

* I)acier has it Gffoitr in histraonation, but he juflly obferves in/ 
a note, that an Athenian month docs not aiifwer exa6lly to one of 
ours, but 4o part of one and part olinothctiBoedromiont tor inftance, 
begins about the fifteenth of September, and ends about the f.fteeuth 
of O^lober. So that the batJe oi Piatxa muft, according to our com- 
putation, have been on. the uinctccnth of Septetnber at lead ; that is, 
as near as we can GlX it. Nor does Plutarch leem to have been fu re ; - 
for, in the life of CamilUis, he fays this battle was fought on t^c 
third of Boedrumion. But we rather think feme error has crept. 
into the text, fince hcinj a Boeotian himfelf, hecouljl not be 4^0-. 
rant what day the fefti\^l of that vjftory was held. 



«* defircd ta^f«t«iita:€*»il w«r.**^ TWdn Clecwrfms tte^ 
Corinthian rofe upland itw^expedl^ hewduld f«t forrh 
the preienfions of Cc^iftth to tbe ff!^§^ df valor^ as the 
city next in dignity to Sparta tffid AHitfns ;- but tliey were 
aioii agpreeably fiirprired ^heM tlldf fdtftfd^tMt >K fpoke 
iff behAlf of the PkitsB*iis» «Ad pfi0jMiR»4, ^ fhat aH dif. 
•^ putes laid afide, the pakrv ftiowld &« adjudge!;^ tCf^ thenty 
** fince neither of the contending, parties ceuld be jealous 
** of them." Arifiides was the firft to ^ve up the point 
for the Athenians, and %ben Pw^itai did tkr fame for 
the Lacedaemonians.* 

The cdn-federates thiis r^cbriciied, eighty trient* were 
jfeht apart f6rthePlatab^tis.wil!iwhichthejbu?hateftiple, 
tAdef^fted a itatufe to Mfnerv^ ; adording thetctnple 
tfffH'ftiintifti^, which td^ this daty refailtthcJir onghfal 
yttttHY aurd luftre'. tiofh the I^ceda^moniahfll^nd Athd- 
nidns cfeffcd ttophres ftptfrately 5 ai\d ftrtdlrtgtd ct^nfttlt 
Hte of&Cle at Delpfir, aboot thfcfacrificethW were to dfier, 
they Wert dire6tcd by Apolltf, ,*«^To bund ati altaf to Jci- 
** pitef fb^defiif^f^r, birt not td 6ffer afiy ftdrifiCe up6h it 
••^tiil they had ifxtinguifhed all'the fire in ifHe cotintry, 
** (becaafe it had been polKited by tfie barb^Viahs,) and 
" fupptied themfelves With pure fire. fro* the iCotl^Woti al- 
" lar, at Dfelphi.^* Hertliport the Grecian gtfriei^ls went 
all over the country, and cauftd the ftr^ to be put out ; 
and £uchidsls a ^lats&afi, undertaking to fetch nre, with 
all imaginable (jpi^ed, from the altar of the god, went to 
Pefphr, fprinkfed and purified himfelf there wVtli water, 
put a crown of laurel oft his head, took fire from-tbe al- 
httt and then' haffened back to Plataea, whcrcf he arrived 
before ftinfet, thus per forming a journey of a thoufahd 
furlongs^ in one day. Bat hating faluTed his fblloW citi* 
i»ns» and delivered the fire, he feH down o« the fpof, atid 
prefently expired. The Plataeans carried' him to the temple 
^f Diana,. furnamed Eucleia, and buried him there, {Cutting . 
this (hort infcription on his* tomb : 

HcKc Vxtg EmUiitfj who went to JDdphi, ind rttuthea ffic fame 
diy. 

♦ A* tbindiyiiuaV, whea they eaitie tb detferminb whicb had bc- 
havtd wUh inoft courage, they all' gave judgalcDt in' favor of Arif- 
t^dentds, who wis the only ofte that had favcd himfelf at Tber- 
alapylts, and no w Wiped odBPtiMi bletoifli of hiifioriiLM'condufl: by , 
a|{I^BocHH>ad«aai,. 
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As for Buclela^ the generality believe her to be Diana, 
and call her by that name ; but fome fay, (he was daugh- 
ter to Hercules, and Myrto the daughter of Menoeceus, 
and (ifler of Patroclus ; and that dying a vir|;in, (he had 
divine honors paid her by the Baeotians and Leocrians. 
For in the market place of every city of theirs, fhe has a 
ilatue, and an altar where perfons of both fexes that are 
bethrothed offer facrificc before marriage. 

In the firft general aflemblv of the Greeks after this 
vI(5tory, Ariftides propofed a clecree, "That deputies from 
*< all tJic flates of Greece (hould meet annually at Platsea, 
•' to facrifice to Jupiter the deli*verer,and that every fifth 
** year ihey fliould celebrate the games oiUberty j that a 
** general levy ftiould be made through Greece often 
'' thoufand foot, a thoufand horle, and a hundred fliips, 
** for ihe war againft the barbarians j and that the Platae- 
** ans fljould be exempt, being fet apart for the fervice of 
/» the god. to propitiate him in behalf of Greece, andcon« 
•* fequently their perfons to be cfteemed facred." 

Thefe articles pading into a law, the Plataeans under- 
took to celebrate the anniverfary of thofe that were flam 
and buried in that place, and they continue it to this d^iy. 
The ceiemony is as follows: On the fixtecnth day of 
Mairaa(^terion, INo'vemier'] which with the Boeotians is 
the month AlalcomeniuSi the proceffion begins at break 6f 
day, preceded by a trumpet, which founds the fignal of bat- 
tle. Then follow feveral chariots full oL^arlands and 
branches of myrtle, and next to tlie chariots is led a black 
bull. Then come fome young men that are free born, car- 
rying veflels full of wine and milk for the libations, and 
cruets of oil and perfumed eflences; no flave beingallow- 
cd to have any fhare in this ceremony, lacrcd to the mem- 
or\of men that died for liberty. The proceflion clofes with 
the archon of Platxa, who at other times is not allowed ei- 
ther to touch iron, or to wear any garment but a white 
'one ; but, that day, he is clothed with a purple robe, 
and girt with a fword ; and carrying in his hand a water- 
pot, taken out of the public hall, he walks through the 
midrt of the city to the tombs. Then he takes water in 
the pot out of a fountain, and, with his own hands, wafh- 
c? the little pillars of the monuments,* and rubs tlieni 

• It anpcars from an epigram af Callimachtw, that it was cuftom. 
ary to place liule pillars upon tfie monumenb, which the fiiends 
of the dec9afed perfumed with efleacei, and croWtkcd with flowers. 
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• With efftfttfes. After this, he kWM the bull upo» k jrflc of 
wood ; arid having rtiatde his fopplicati6nd to iht ierM- 
h-ial Jupiter* and Memiry/Hc invites thofebravfeirich^vho 
fell in the cauTii of Greetf^,to^he'funerai baiifq\i^,andthe 
Items of bloiod.+ Laft of all, he"fiHs a bowl ^itli Wine, 
■stnd potiring it out, he fays^ " I prefent tliis bowl to the 
" nrren who died for the liberty of Greece.** Stich is tlie 
ceremony ftill obfetVed by the Platseans. 

When the Af lienians were returntd honlie, Artftides ob- 
iferving that they ufed their titmoft endeavors to itiake the 
government entirely demotratical, c^onfid^red on 6n^ fide, 
thiit the people dcferved foiine attention arid rcfpe£t, on 
account or their gallant behavior, and on the othef, that 
being elated with their vifUories, it would be difficult to 
fbrce them to depart from their purpofe ; and the'refore 
he caufed a decree to be made, that all the citizens fitould 
have a fhare in the adminiftration, and that the archons 
ihould be chofen out of the whole body of them. 

Themiftocles having one day declared to the general 
iHteftibly that he had thought of an eipcdi^nt wfiith was 
Very falutary to Athehs,t but ought to bfc kcbt fecrct, he 
^as orrderecl to communicate it to AriftWesonjfyv and abide 
i)y his 'judgment of it. Accordingly he \o\d hirii, his pto« 
jtet was to burn the whole fleet of the confederates ; by 
i^ch rtl^ahs the Athenians would be raifed to tfte foV- 
^reignfy of all Greece. Ariftidcs thert returned to th*if- 
fttribly, and acquainted the Athenians, •• That notHing 
'* coDld be more advantageous than the ptojfeft of Thc- 
^ mi^ocles, nor any thrhg more unjuft." And upon his 
report of the matter, they commanded ThcVnii(oclei to 
give? over all thoughts of it. Such regard had that people 
for iiiftice, and ib much confidence in the int^gtitv of 
Armides. 

^ The Urtk<kth\ Jfuphtr is PItito, wite, arf ^ell » Ih^ ^cil^llitl, 
hiti hfs Mefcii^y, or eliife borrowed-the meflifttger of die-{^6dk of Ib 
briMhe#« To be fur«» there migtit h€ atf wtfl two Merctifieft, a* t#o 
Jiipkeis ; bat the Oondudling df iools tb die-{had»-b«lOMr is leek- 
oned part of theofiitfe' of th«tjkffcfcufywh« waits upon the Jbpiter 
of the iklct. 

t In SrianV teltt It H tklix^y^BUf V«t in«kittenttiniufei}ptlw 
. »t dilfACMQ^Mf, ivhich is imdcrftpod to be the bnaft » oifAOVtifMtf ; 
ihe^hoits being iuppoied to befoiUfi*d vnthiYvt fteamt of ^Oii^. 
. % Thh w«s before the battle of Platca, at the (idl« wbA XcCX£9. . 
va& put to flight, and drivea back iptQ Afia. 



Sooic time after thi^,* he \v?s joined in CQinmlillQn 
with Ci^non, and feat ag^infl the barbaris^ns ; whf^iV, ob- 
ferving that Paufahias, and the other Spartan generab, 
behaved with exoe;fnyi haughtinefs, he chofe a quite differ*! 
entmanner,0iowingipjLw:lfii7iildQ^fsandcondefcen(ion in his 
whole conycffation anid addrefs, and prevailing with Ci* 
xxron to babave with equal goojdnefs an.d affability to the ' 
whole leggue... Thus he infenfibly drew the chief com- 
mand from the X^cedpempnians, not by force of arms, 
Iiorfesy or fiiips, but by ti». g^atle atid obliging deport* 
ment. For the jj^(f ice of Arijlldcs, and the c^undor of 
Cimpn, haying mjide the Athenians very agreeable to th^ 
confederates, their regard was increafedby the contra4 
they found in Paufanias's avarice and feverity of manners. 
For he never fpoke to the officers of the allies, but with 
iharpnefs and anger, aiid he ordered many of their men 
to be tioyiied, or to fland all day with an i^on anchor on 
their flioulders. He would not luffer any of them to pro^ 
vide themfelves witJi forage, or ftraw to lie on, or to go 
to theiprings for water, before the Spartans were fup* 
plied, biit placed his fervaiits there with rods, to drive . 
away thofe that fhould attempt it. And when Ariftides 
wasgoin^to reraonftrate with him upon it, he knit hi? 
brow3, and telling him, " He was not atleifure,*' refufed', 
to hear him. 

From that time the fea captains and land officers of the 
Greejcs, particularly thofe of Chios, Samos, and Lefbpijj 
pntfled Ari hides to take upon him the command of the 
confederate forces, and to receive them into his proteftiori, 
fincc they had lojig defircd to be delivered from the Spar. 
tan yoke, and to aft under the orders of tlie Athenians. — 
He anf^/ered, " That he faw the neceflity and jiiftice of 
•* what they propofed, but tliat the propoial ought firft to 
** be confirmed by lome adt, which would make it impof- 
** fihle for the troops to depart from their refolution." 
Hereupon Uliades of Samos, and Antigoras of Chios, 
confpiring together, went boldly and attacked Paufanias's 
galley at the head of the fleet. Paulanias upon this info- 
ience, cried out, in a menacing tone, '' He would foon 
" ihow thofe fellows, they h^d not offered this infult to 
** his fhip, but to their own CQupt^ic^s." But they told 
hini; " The bcft tiling he could do was to retire, and 

♦ Eight years after. 
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<« thank fortune for fighting for him at Plataca ; for that 
*« nothing but the regard they had for that great a€tion, 
*« reftrained the Greeks frbm wreaking their juft vcn- 
•• geance on him." The conclufion was, that they quitted 
the Spartan banners, and ranged thcmfelves under thofc 
of the Athenians. 

On this occafion, the magnanimity of the Spartan peo- 
ple appeared with great luftre. For as foon as they per- 
ceived their generjds were fpoiled with too much power, 
they fent no more, but voluntarily gave up their preten^ 
fions to the chief command ; chooHng; rather to cultivate 
in their citizens a principle of modefly and tenacioufnefs 
of the laws and cuftoras of their country, than to poflefs 
the fovereign command of Greece. 

While the Lacedscmonians had the command, the Greeks 
paid a certain tax towards the war ; and now being dcfir- 
ous that every city might be more equally rated, they beg- 
ged the favor of the Athenians that Ariftides might take 
it upon him, and gave him inftruflions to infpect their 
lands and revenues in order to proportion the burden of 
each to its ability. 

Arid ides, invef^ed with this authority, which, in a man- 
rer, made him mafler of all Greece, did not abufe it. 
For though he went out poor, he returned poorer, having 
fettled the quotas of the I'everal Itatcs, not only juftly and 
dilintercftedly, but with fo much tendernefs and humanity, 
that his afleirment was. agreeable and convenient to all. 
And as the antients prai fed the times of Saturn, fo the 
allies of Athens blfft the fettlements of Ariftides, calling 
it the happy fortune of Greece \ a compliment which foon 
after appeared flill moie juft, when this taxation was twice 
or three times as high. For that of Ariftides amounted 
only to four hundred and fixty talents, and Pericles in- . 
creafed it almoft one third ; for Thucydides write?, that, 
at the beginning of the uar, the Athenians received from 
their allies (ix hundred talents ; and after the death of 
Pericles, thofe that had the adminiftration in their hands 
raifed it by little and little to the fum of thirteen hundred 
talents. Not that the war grew more expenfive, cither by 
its length or want of fuccefs, but becaufe they had ac- 
cuftomcd the people to receive diftributions of money for 
the public fpe^tacles and other purpofes, and had made 
them fond of erecting magnificent ftatucs and temples. 
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The grtaMnd illuftrious chara6ler wMch AriiKdtis ac* 
Quired bv, the equity of this taxation, piqued Themifta- 
"^cles ; and he endeavored to turn the praife bellowed upon 
•iiim into ridicule, by faying, *< It was not the praife ofa 
*' man, but of a money cheft, to keep treafure without 
*« diminution." By this he took buta feeble revenge for 
*the freedom of Ariftxdes. For one day Themiilodes hap- 
pening to fay, " That he looked upon it as the principal 
'** excellence ofa general, to know and forefee the deligns 
~** of the enemy," Ariflides -anfwered, " That is indeed « 
** neceflary qualification, but there is another very excel* 
*< lent one, and highly becoming^a general, -and that is to 
-<< have clean hands." 

When Ariftides had fettled the articles of alliance, he 
called upon the confederates to confirm them with an oath, 
'^vhich he himfelf took on the part of the Athenians-; and, 
at the fame time, that he uttered the execraBon on thofc 
•that Aould br«ak the articles, he threw red hot pieces of 
'iron into the fea.* However, when the urgency of af- 
fairs afterwards required the Athenians to govern Greece 
writh a itri6ler hand than thofe conditions judified, he 
^dvifed them to let the confequences of the perjury reft 
"with him, and purfue the path which expediency pointed 
-out.t Upon the whole, Theophradus fays, that in all 
his own private concerns, and in thofe of his fellow citi- 
zens, he was inflexibly juft, but in affairs of ftate, he-^id 
many things, according to the exigency of the-eafcy to 
Cervc his country, which feemed often to have need of the 
• aififiance of injufiice^ And he relates, that when it was 
-debated in council, whether the treafuw depofited at 
Delos fhould be brought to Athens, as the Samians'had 
•advifed, though contrary to treaties, on its coming to his 
turn to fpeak, he faid, '' It was not jufl, but it was expe- 
«*dient." 

* As muctKas-to fay, as the fire in tfaele pieces of iron is extio- 
.guilhed in a momettti io may their days.be extin£l, who break this 
' covenant. 

t Thus even the juft, the upright Ariftides, made a dlftinflioii 
'between his private and political confcienfe. A difttndi(^n which 
lias no manner of foundation in truth or reafon, and which, in the 
-end, will be pfbdu^ive of filin, rather than Advantage ; as all thofe 
nations will find, who avail themfelves of injufiice, to ferve a preC- 
•ent occafion. For fo much reputation is fo much power • and fiatei, 
^as well as private perfons, are refp«^ble onW in their ehanrAer. 

Vol. II. Cc 
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. This mud be faid» notwithilanding, that though he 
extended the dominions of Athens over fo many people, 
lie himfelf ftill continued poor, and efteemed his jpoverty 
no lefs a glory than all the laurels he had won. The fol- 
lowing is a clear proof of it. Callias the torch bearer, 
who was his near relation, was profecuted in a capital 
caufe by his enemies. When they had alleged what they 
had againft him, which was nothing very flagrant, they 
launched out into fomething foreign to their own 
charge, and thus addrelTed the judges : ** You know Arif- 
*' tides the fon of Lyfimachus, who is juflly the admiration 
** of all Greece. When you fee with wluit a garb he ap- 
*' pears in public, in what manner do you think he muft 
■' live at home ? Muft not he who (hi vers here with cold 
^< for want of clothing, be almofl famifhed there, and def- 
** titute of all neceflaries ; yet this is the man, whom 
*' Callias, his coufin german, and the richeft man in 
*< Athens, abfolutely neglefts, and leaves, with his wife 
•* and children, in fuch wretchednefs ; though he has 
•« often made ufe of him, and availed himfelf of his inter- 
** eft with you." Callias perceiving that this point affect- 
ed and exafperated his judges more than any thing elfe, 
called for Ariftides to teftify before the court, that he had 
many times offered him confiderable fums, and ftrongly 
prcflcd him to accept them, but he had always relufed 
them, in fuch terms as thefe : " It better becomes Arif- 
** tides to glory in his poverty, than Callias in his riches ; 
** for we fee every day many people make a good as well 
** as a bad ufe of riches, but it is hard to find one that 
*• bears poverty with a noble ^fjiirit ; and they only arc 
** alhamed of it, who are poor againft their will." When 
Ariftides had given in his evidence, there was not a man 
in the court, who did not leave it with an inclination rath- 
er to be poor with him, than rich with Callias. This 
particular we have from iSfchines, the difciple of Soc- 
rates. And Plato, among all that were accounted great 
and illuftrious men in Athens, judged none but AriSides 
worthy of real efteem. As for Themiftocles, Cimon, and 
Pericles, they filled the city with magnificent buildings, 
with wealth, and the vain fuperfluities of life j but virtue 
was the only objedl that Ariftides had in view in the whole 
courfe of his adminiftration. 

We have extraordinarv inftanccs of the candor with 

'' v.'hich he behaved towards Themiftocles. For tlM>ugh he 
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was his conftant enemy in all affairs of government, and 
the means of his baniihment, yet when Themiftocles was 
accufed of capital crimes againil the ftate, and he had an 
opportunity to pay him in kind, he indulged not the leaft 
revenge ; out while Alcmaeon, Cimon, and many others 
were accufing him, and driving him into exile, Ariftidcs 
alone neither did nor faid any thing to his difadvantage ; 
for, as he had not envied his profperity, fo no>y he d&d 
not rejoice in his misfortunes. 

As to the death of Ariftides, fome fay it happened io 
Pontus, whither he had failed about fome bufinefs of the 
ftate J others fay he died at Athens, full of days, hon- 
ored and admired by his fellow citizens : But Craterus 
the NIacedonian gives us another account of the death of 
this great man. He tells us, that after the baniihment of 
Themiftocles, the infolence of the people gave encour- 
agement to a number of villainous informers, who at-»- 
tacking the greated and beft men, rendered them ob^ 
noxious to the pooulace, now much elated with profperity 
and power. Ariftides himfelf was not ipared, but on a 
charge brought againft him by Diophantus of Amphi- 
trope, was condemned for taking a bribe of the lonians^ 
at the time he levied the t%x. He adds, that being un* 
able to pay his fine, which was fifty mina^ he fail^ to 
fome part of Ionia, and there died. But Craterus gives 
us no written proof of this aflertion, nor does he allege 
shoy regifter of court or decree of the people, though on 
other occaQons he is full of fuch proofs, and conftantly 
cites hi& author. The other hi/torians, without except 
tion, who have given us an account of the unjuft behav- 
ior of the people of Athens to their generals, among ma- 
By other inftances dwell upon the banifhment of Themift- 
ocles, the imprifonment of Miltiades, the fine impofed 
upon Pericles, and the death of Paches, who, upon re- 
ceiving fentence, killed himfelf in the judgment hall, at 
the foot of the tribunal. Nor do they forget the ban- 
iftiment of Ariftides, but they fay not one word of this 
condemnation. 

Befides, his monument is ftill to be feen at Phalerum, 
and is faid to have been ere6led at the public charge, be- 
caufe he did not leave enough to defray the expenfes of 
his funeral. They inform i»s too, that the city provided 
for the marriage of his daughters, and that each of them, 
had three thoufand drachma to her portion out of the 
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treafur)* ; and to his fon Lyfrmachus the people of Ati*.. 
ens gave an hundred mina of filver, and a plantation oS* 
as many acres of land^ with a penfion of four drachmae a; 
day ;♦ the whole being conmrmed to him by a decree- 
drawn up by Aicibiades. Calliflhenes adds, that Lyfi- 
machus, at his death, leaving a daughter named Polycrite, 
the people ordered her the fame fubfiftence with thofe- 
that hatd conquered at the Olympic games. Demetrius- 
the Phalerean, Hicronymus of Rliodes, Ariftoxenus the* 
mufician, and Ariftotle himfelf, if the treatife concerning 
nobility is to be reckoned among his genuine works, relate, 
that Myrto, a grand daughter of Ariftides, was married 
to Socrates the plrilofopher, who had another wife at the* 
fame time, but took her, becaufe (he was in extreme want» 
and remained a widow on account of her poverty. But 
this is fufficiently confuted by Pansetius, »n nia life of that- 
philofopher. 

The fame Demetrius, in his account of Socrates^ tells, 
us, he remembered one Lyfimachus, gmndfon to Arif- 
tides, who plied conflantly near the temple of Bacchus, 
having certain tables by which he interpreted^ dreams for 
a livelihood ; and that he himfelf procured a decree, by 
which his mother and aunt had three oboli a day each, aU 
lowed for their fubfiflence. He farther acquaints us, that 
when afterwards he undertook to reform the Athenian 
Taws, he ordered each of thofe women a drachma a day. 
Nor is it to be wondered, that this people took fo much- 
rare of thofe that lived with them in Athens, when hav- 
ing heard that a grand daughter of Ariftogiton lived in 
mean circumftanccs in Lemnos, and continued unmarried' 
by reafon of her poverty, they fent for her to Athens, 
and married her to a marn of a confiderable family, giving 
lier for a portion an eftate in the borough of Potamos. 
That citv, even in our days, continues to give fo many 
proofs oi her benevolence and humanity, that fhe is de- 
servedly admired and applauded by all the world. 

* Though this may fcem no extraordinary matter to us, being- 
only about half. a crown of our money, yet in thofe days it was. 
For an ambafTador was allowed only two drachmae a day, as ap^ 
pears from the Acharnenfrs of Aridophanes. The poet, indeed^ 
ipeaks of one fent to the king of Periia, at whofe court an ambaflJK. 
dor was pretty fure to be enriched. 
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CATO THE CENSOR. 

It is faid chat Marcus Cato was b^rn at Tufculum, of 
which place his family originally was, and that before he 
was concerned in civil or military affairs, he .lived upon 
an eftate which his father left him near the country of the 
Sabines. Though his anccftors were reckoned to have 
been perfons of no note, yet Cato himfelf boafts of his 
father as a brave man and an excellent foldier, and af- 
fures us, that his grandfather Cato received feveral mili- 
tary rewards, and that having had five horfes killed under 
him, he had the value of them paid him out of the trea- 
fury, as an acknowledgment of his gallant behavior. 
As the Romans always gave the appellation of neiv meity* 
to thofe who, having no honors tranfmitted to them from 
their anceflors, began to diftinguifh themfelves, they 
mentioned iCato by the fame ftyle ; but he ufed to fay, he 
was indeed ne'w with refpeft to offices and dignities, but 
with regard to the fervices and virtues of his anceftors, he 
was very ancient, . 

His third name, at firft, was not Cato, but Prifcus. 
It was afterwards changed to that of Cato, on account of 
his great wifdond % for the Romans call wife men Catos.f 
He had redhatrand grey eyes, as this epigram illna- 
turedly enough declares : 

With eyes fo grey and hair fo red, 

With tu(ks X \Q (harp and keen, 
Thou'lt fright the {hades wheu thou art dead, 

And bell won't let thee in. 

^ Thejuj iaagitam was annexed te the great offices of flatc, and ' 
none had their ftatues or pictures but fuch as had-horne thofe ofiices. 
Thenefora he who had the pi£bjres of his anceflors, was called n«^/e ; 
he who bad only his- own, was called a new man ; and he who 
had neither the one-nor the other, was called ignoble. So lays Af- 
conius. But it does, not appear, that a man who had borne a great 
ofiBce, the confulate for inftance, was ignoble, becaufe he had not his ' 
flatue or pifture ; for he might not choofe it. Cato himfclf did not 
dioofc it ; his reafon we fuppofe was becaufe he had none of his 
asceftors ; though he was plealed to sfTign another, 

+ The Latin word catus fignifies prudent, 

J The epigrammatifl when be fays that he was rufiaMTVi^f- 
mu that bit every thing that came in %s way^ pljays upon his name of 1 
FarciiUf quafi Porctu, Hog, 

2^ c c a - 
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Inured to labor and temperance, and brought up, as. 
it were, in camps, he had an excellent conftitution with, 
refpeft to (Irength as well as health. And he confidered 
eloquence as a valuable contingent, an inHrument of great 
things, not only ufeful but neceffiry for every man who. 
does not choofe to live obfcure and inadtive ; for which 
reafon he exercifed and improved that talent in the neigh- 
boring boroughs and villages, by undertaking the caufea 
of fuch as applied to him ; fo that he was foon allowed to- 
be an able pleader, and afterwards a good orator. 

From this time all that converfed with him, difcovered 
in him fuch a gravity of behavior, fuch a dignity and. 
depth of fentiment, as qualified him for the greateft af-. 
fairs in the moft rcfpcctable government in the world.. 
For he was not only fo difinterefled ^ to plead without 
-fee or reward, but it appeared that the honor to be 
gained in that department was not his principal view. 
His ambition was military glory ; and when yet but a 
youth, he had fought in fo many battles that his bread 
was full of fears. He himfelf tells us, he made his firft 
campaign at ieventeen years of age,. when Hannibal, in. 
the height of his profperity, was Uyiog Italy wafte with 
tire and fword. In battle he flood nrm,,had a fure and 
executing hand, a fierce countenance, ajid fpoke to his 
enemy ina threatqning and dreadful accent; for he rightly 
judged, and endeavored to convince others, that fuch a. 
kind of behavior often ftrikes an adverfary with greater 
terror than the fword itfelf. He always marched on foot, 
and carried his own arms, followed only by one fei-vant 
who carried his provifions. And it is fajd, he never was 
angry or found fault with that fervant, whatever he fet 
before him ,• but when he was at leifure Crom military 
duty, he would eafe and afM him in drefling it. All the 
time he was in the army, he drank nothing but water,, 
except that when almoft burnt up with thirrt, he would 
afk for a little vinegar, or when he found his flrengthand 
fpirits ^xhaufted, he would take a little wine. 

Near his country feat was a cottage which formerly be- 
longed to Manius Curius,* who was thrice honored 

♦ Manius Curius Dentatiis triumphed twice in his firft confulate, 
>n the four hundred aqd fixtythird )'ear of Rome, firll over the- 
Saranites, and aftcrwarBs^ over the Sabincs. And eight yean after 
that, in his third confuhtp, he triumphed over Pyrrhut. Aftt:; 
t( is, he led up the lefs trivttiph, called C^v4/t0n,,forht» vi^ry otvct 
the LupaniAiw., 
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witft'a trrmnph. Cato often walked thkhcr, aadreflefti-' 
ing on the fmallnefs of the farm and the meannefs of the- 
dwelling, ufed to think of the peculiar virtues of Denta- 
tus, who, though he was the greateft man- in Romcj' had* 
fubdued the moft warlike nations, and driven Pjrrrhus-s 
out of Italy, cultivated this little fpot of ground with hia- 
own hands, and after three triumphs lived in this cottage. 
Here the ambaffadors of the Samnites found him in the 
chimney corner dretling turnips, atid offered him a large 
prefent of gold; but he ab/olutcly refufed it, and gave- 
them this aniwer, ^ man 'who can hefatisjied ixiUhfuck- 
^f upper y has no need of gold ; and I ^hink h more gloria 
ous to conquer the o'wners •///, than to ha've h mjfelf,^-* 
I^uU of thefe thoughts, Cato returned home, and taking* 
a view of his own edate, his fervants, and manner 06^ 
living, added to his own labor, and retrenched his unne-^ 
ceflary expenies. 

When Fabius Nfaximus took the city of Tarentum^ 
Cato, who was then very young,* ferved under him. 
Happening at that time to lodge with a Pythagorean phi* 
lofopher named Nearchus, he deHred to hear fome of his- 
do6lrine ; and learning from him the fame maxims whiclk 
Plato advances. That plea/ure is the greatefi incenti've /•- 
e'uil ; that the greateft burden and calamity to the foul is^ 
the ho dy^ from ivhich Jbe cannot dif engage her f elf ^ hut by- 
fjuch a 'wife ufe oj reafon asfhall ivean and feparate her- 
from all corf oreal pajions j he became ftill more attached 
to frugality and temperance. Yet it is faid that he learn^ 
€d Greek very late, and was confiderably advanced in years 
when he began to read the Grecian writers, among whonv 
lie improved his eloquence, fomewhat by Thucydides, but 
by Demofthenes very greatly. Indeed his own writing* 
• are fufficiently adorned with precepts and examples bor^ 
rowed from the Greek, and among his maxims and fen* 
tences we find many that are literally tpanflated fron the* 
iarae originals. 

At that time there flourifhed a Roman nobleman of 
great power and eminence, called Valerius Fkccus, wholji? 
penetration enabled him. to diflinguiih a rifing genius and^ 
virtuous difpofition, and whofe benevolence indined hinu 

* Fablus Maximus took Tarentum in his fifth confulate, in (he 
yfAT of Rome 544. Cato was then twentythree years old ; but h^* 
i^fl. Jnad«^|)is ^rjit campaign under the famcFabius fiye yoaD bfiffit(V*. 
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to encourage and condu£b it in the path of glocy. Thir 
nol>leman had an eflate contiguous to Cato*3 where he of« 
ten heard his fervants fpeak of 1ms neighbor's laborious 
and temperate manner of life. They told lum that he 
ulied to go early in the morning to the little towns in the 
neighborhood, and defend the caufes of Aich as applied 
to him ; that from thence he would return to his owa- 
farm, where, in a coarfe frock, if it was winter, and na« 
ked^ if it was fummer, he would labor with his domeitics, 
and afterwards fit down wttii there, and eat the fame kind 
of bread* and drink of the (arae wine. They related aUb 
imuiy o^er inftinces ofhis eoDdefcenfion and moderation, 
and mentioned ficveral of fads ihort fayin^s that were full 
oi wit and good fenfe. Valerius channed, with his char- 
96icr, ieot Mq an inTitation to dinner. Frera that time,. 
by frequent cooTeriation, he found in him fo much fweet- 
nefs of temper and ready wit, that he coniidered him as- 
an excellent plant, which wanted only cultivation, and de- 
ferved to he removed to a better foil. He therefore per- 
fuaded him to go to Rwne, and af>felf himfelf te affiura^of 
ftaUe. 

There his pleadings ftwa procured him friends and ndi" 
mirers ; the intereft of Valerius, too^ greatly afiifted his 
Fife to preferment ; fo that he was firft made a tribune of 
the folaiers, and afterwards quseitor. And having gained 
great reputation and honor in thofe employments, he was 
joined with Valerius himfelf in the highcfl dignities, be^ 
ing his colleague both as conful and as cenfor. 

Among all the ancient fenators, he attached himfelf 
chiefly to Fabius Mazimus, not fo much on account of 
the great power and honor he had acquired, as for the 
lake of his life and manners, which Cato confidered as 
the befl model to form himfelf upon.. So that he made- 
no fcruple of differing with the great Scipio, who, though 
at that time but a young man, yet actuated by a fpirit of 
emulation, was the jjerfon who moft oppofed the power 
<»f Fabius. For being fent quaeftor with Scipio to the 
war in Africa, and perceiving that he indulged himfelf,as 
tiAial, in an unbounded expemfe, and lavilhed the public 
money upon the troops, he took the liberty to remonitrate ; . 
obferving, " That the expenfe itfelf was not the greatcft 
*' evil, but the confequence of that expenfe, fince it cor- 
** rupted the ancient Simplicity of the-loldiery, who when 
**they had myore money than was ncceflary for their- 
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•• fubfiftence, were furc to bcftow it upon luxury, am^ 
** riot." Scipio anfwered, " He had no need of a veryv 
^* exaft and frugal treafurer, becaufe he intended to* - 
** fpread all his fails in the ocean of war,* and becaufe hi» 
"countr>' expelled from him an account of fervices per« 
** formed, not of money expended," Upon this, Gato 
left Sicily, and returned to Rome, where, together witb 
Fabius, he loudly complained to the fenate, ** Of Scipio*& 
** immenfe profuHon, and of his palling his time like a> 
•* boy, in wreftling rings and theatres, as if he had not 
** been fent out to make war, but to exhibit games and 
*•* fhows." In confequence of this, tribunes were lent to 
examine into the affair, with orders, if the accufatioiv 
proved true, to bring Scipio back to Rome. Scipio rep- 
refented to them, " That fuccefs depended entirely upoa 
•* the greatnefs of the preparations," and made them fen- 
fible " That though he Ipent his hours of leifure in sk 
<* cheerful nvanner with his friends, his liberal way of liv- 
** ing had not caufed him to negle^ anv great or impor-. 
** tant bufinefs." With this defence tne commiflionert 
were fatisfied, and he fet fail for Africa. 

As for Cato, he continued to gain fo much influence 
and authority by his eloquence, that he was commonly- 
called the Roman Demofthenes ; but he is ftill more ceU 
ebrated for his manner of living. His excellence as a. 
fpeaker, awaked a general emulation among the youth ta 
diflinguifh themfelves the fame way, and to furpafs each 
other ; but few were willing to imitate him in the ancient 
cuftom of tilling the field with their own hands, in eating 
a dinner prepared without fire, and afpare frugal fupperf 
few, like him, could be fatisfied with a plain drefs and ar 
poor cottap^e, or think it more honorable not to want 
the fuperfluities of life, than to poiTe^ them. For the 
commonwealth, now no longer retained its priroitiv© 
purity and integrity, by reafon of the vaft extent of itSL 
. dominions ; the many different affairs under its man« 
9gement, and the infinite number of people that were> 
fubjefl to its command, had introduced a great variety of 
<:ufloms and modes of living. Juflly, therefore, was Cato^ 
entiled to admiration, when the' other citizens were^ 
frightened at labor, and enervated by pleafure, and b« 
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alone was unconquered by either, not only ivhile young 
and ambitious, but when old and grey liaired, after his 
confulfhip and triumph ; like a brave wreftler, who, after 
he has come off conqueror, obferves the common rules, 
and continues his exercifes to the laft. 

He himfelf tells us that he never wore a garment that 
cod more tiian an hundred drachmas ; that even when 
praetor or conful, he drank the fame wine with his (laves ; 
that a dinner never cod him from the market above thirty 
afes ; and that he was thus frugal for the fake of his 
country, that he might be able to endure the^harder fer- 
vice in war. He adds, that having got among fome goods 
he was heir to, a piece of Babylonian tapeftry, he fold it 
immediately ; that the walls of his country houfes were 
neither plaftered nor white wafhed ; that he never gave 
more for a Have than fifteen hundred drachmas^ as not 
requiring in his fervants delicate fbapes and fine faces, but 
flrength and ability to labor, that they might be fit to bne 
employed in his fiables, about his cattle, or fuch like bu* 
iinefs $ and thefe he thought proper to fell again when 
they grew old,* that he might have no ufelefs peribnt^to 
auintsun. la a word, he thought nothing cheap that was 
fbperfiuous ; that y/hat a man has no need of, is dear 
•ven at a penny ; and that it is much better to have fiddft 
where the plough goes or cattle feed, than fine gardeat- 
and walks that require much watering and iweeping. 

Some imputed thefe things to a narrownefa of fpirit, 
while others fuppofed that he betook himfelf to this con* 
trailed manner of living, in order to correal by his ex* 
ample the growing luxury of the age. For my part, I 
cannot but charge his uHng his fervants like fo many 
beafts of burden, and turning them off, or felling them^ 
when ^rown old, to the account of a mean and ungene« 
rous fpirit, which thinks that the fole tie between maa 
and man is intereft or neceifity. But goodnefs moves 
ia a larger fphere thaa juftice ; the dbhgationa of law and 

* Cato fays in exprefs terms, " A maf^r of a fomily (hould fell 
_ '* his old oxen, and all the horned catde that are of a delicate frame; 
•• all his (hecp that are not hardy, their wool, thtir very pelts ; he 
'' (hould fell his old waggons, and hi»old inftruments of hufbwd- 
** ry ; he (hould fell fuch of his flav^ as were old or infirm, anA 
** every thing elfe that is old or ufclefs. A mafter of a family 
•* (hould love to fell, not to buy.»* What a fine eootnft there is 
between the fpirit of this old ftoic, and that of the liberal minded, 
Che bencvoleai FWuidi \ 
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equity reach only to nsankind, but kindnefs and benefi- 
cence Should be extended to creatures of every fpeciet ; 
and thefe ftill flow from the bread of a well natured man, 
as dreams that iflue from the living fountain. A. good 
man will take care of his horfes and dogs, not onlv while 
they are young, but when old and paft iervice. Thus the 
people of Athens, when they had finiflicd the temple 
called Hecatompedon^ fct at liberty the beads of burden 
that had been chiefly employed m that work, fufFering 
them to padure at large, free from any farther fervice. 
It is faid, that one of thefe afterwards came of its own 
accord to work, and putting itfelf at the head of the la- 
boring cattle marched before them to the citadel. This 
pleafed the people, and they made a decree that it diould 
be kept at the public charge as long as it lived. The 
graves of Cimon*s mares with which he thrice conquered 
at the Olympic games, are dill to be feen near his own 
tomb. Many raive ihown particular marks of regard in 
burying the dogs which they had cheridied and been fond 
of ; and, among the red, Xanthippus, of old, whofe dog 
fwam by the fide of his galley to SaJamis, when the Athe- 
nians were forced to abandon their city, was afterwards 
buried by his mader upon a promontory, which to this 
day is called the dog^s grange . We certainly ought not 
to treat living creatures like dices or houfehold goods, 
which, when worn out with ufe, we throw away ; and 
■were it only to learn benevolence to human kind, we 
diould be merciful to other creatures. For my own part, 
1 would not fell even an old ox that had labored for me ; 
much le(s would I remove for the fake of a little money, a 
man grown old in my fervice, from his ufual place and 
diet ; for to him, poor man 1 it would be as bad as ban- 
idiment j fince he could be of no more ufe to the buyer 
than he was to the feller. But Cato, as if he took a 
pride in thefe things, tells us, that, 'vhen conful, he left 
liiswarhorfe in Spain, to fave the public the charge of his 
freight. Whether fuch things as thefe are inftances of 
greatnefs or littlenefs of foul, let the reader judge for 
himfelf. 

He was, however, a man of wonderful temperance. 
P«r, when general of the army, he took no more from the 
public, for himfelf and thofc about him, than three Attic 
ynedimyii of wheat a month ; and lef s than a medimnuszvA 
a half of barley for his horfes. And when he was govern- 
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^r of Sardinia, though his prcdeccffors had put the pro^. 
ince to a very great expenfe for pavilions, oedding, and 
apparel, and itill more by the number of friends and ferw 
Tants they had about them, and by the great and fump* 
tuous entertainments they gave,* he, on the contrary, was 
«s remarkable for his frugality. Indeed^ he put the pub- 
lic to no manner of charge. Inftead of making ufe of a 
carriage, he walked from one town to another, attended 
only by one officer, who carried his robe and a veflel for 
libations. But if in thefe things he appeared plain and 
<afy to thofe that were under his command, he prefervcd 
a gravity and ieverity in every thing elfe. For he was in- 
•exorable in whatever related to public juftioe, and inflez^ 
ibly rigid in the execution of his orders ; fo that the Ro- 
man government had never before appeared to tliat peo- 
ple either fo awful or fo amiable. t 

This contraft was found, not only in hi^ manners, but 
in his ftyle, which was elegant, facetious, and familiar, 
and at the fame time grave, nervous, and fententious. 
Thus Plato tells us, " The outfide of Socrates was that 
** of a fatyr and buffoon, but his foul was all virtue, 
** and from within him came fuch divine and oathetic 
*' things, as pierced the heart, and drew tears from the 
^* hearers." And as the fame may juftly by affirmed of 
Cato, I cannot comprehend their meaning, who compare 
his language to that of Lyfias. I leave this, however, 
to be decided by thofe who are more capable than royfelf 
of judging of the feveral forts of ftyleufed amon^ the Ro- 
mans ; and being pcrfuaded that a man's diipoiition may 
be difcovered much better by his fpeech than oy his looks, 
(though fome are of a different opinion) I (hAl fet dowa 
fome of Cato's remarkable fayings. 

One day when the Romans clamored violently and un- 
feafonably for a diflribution of corn, todifluadetnero from 
it, he thus began bis addrefs : // is a difficult tafit^ nj 
/elloav citizens^ to /peak to the belly ^ becauft it has n9 ears. 
Another time, complaining of the luxury of the Roroans» 
he faid, // njoas a hard mat4er tojafve that , city from nwd 

+ His only amufement was to hear the inilrudions ot the jMMt 
£ouius, under whom he learned the Greek fcicncc«. He baniucA 
ufurcrs from his province, and reduced xhe antejr(l upon loaM al* 
tnuA to nothing. 
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^X)here a Jijb fwas fold for more than an ox, Ohanipther 
xjccafion, heftid, 'i'be komanfeofle'wereVtkeJbtef^foras 
"ihof ec an f car ce he brought to fiirjingly^ hut all in a body reu* 
My folloix) their leader s^ JHftfu^h dreye. 'the men 'wh9f& 
<ounfelyou ixnuld not take as in'di'viduals, lead you <witb 
ea/e in a croiud. Spcackinjg; of the powfer erf women, befaid. 
All men naturalfy go*uefn'tbe tvomen^ njoe gohfem all men^ 
and our 'wi'ves govern us, But this Wight be tkkcn froih 
the Apophthegms of Theflliftddes. l^or his fon dire6ling 
in moft things thi-ough his mother, he feid, 77r^ Athenians 
'g.o*vern the Greeks, I govern the Athenians, jtfi/,'tur/>, go^ 
fvern me^ and your fon governs you ; let bfm then nfe that 
fom>er itihh moderait6ny ivbicb, child as be isyfets him 
above all the Greeks, Another of Cat6*s fayingsi/^as, Tbdt 
the Roman people fxed the value, not only of the fever'al 
iinds of colors but of the afts and fciences ; for, ^dded he, 
as the dyers dye that fort of purple tvhicb is mofi agreeable 
toyouyfo our youth onlyflu<fyandjlriveto excdinfuch things 

-as you ejleem and commend. Exhorting the people to 
"^rtue, he faid> Ifh is by virtue andtemperance ^ha^ you 
are become great, change not for the vSorfe ; hut if by in^ 
temperance and vice, change, for the betfef- iforfou areal^ 
ready great enough byfuch means as ibefe. Of fiich as were 

'jperpetually foliating for gr^t offices, he feid, LikemeH 
ivbo knew not ibeir ivay, they tv^nted liffcrrs ai'tvays n 
condu^ them. He fonnd fault with the people for often 

•choofingthe feme perfons confnls ; You either, fsifd he, 
think the confulatt ^f Ihtle Vi^rth,orXhett there are butf^nh 
«worthyoftbe confulate. Concerning oneof hiscnemieswh<> 
Jed a very profligate and infamous Iffe, he (kid, Hir mother 

■^akes it for a curfe and not a prayers, lob^ any oiie ^ivijhei 

' ibis fon mcty furvive her, . Pointing to a man w ho had foM 

-a paternal eitate hear Ihefea fide, he preten<!ed to admire 
him,as one that was ftronger than the ifea itfelf, Ftfr faid he^ 
*what tbefea could not have fv)Alhv)£d vjithout drffcultyr, 
this man has taken dotun vjithM the ec^e imuginabfe. 
When king Eumenes'came to Rome, the fenate receired 

•him with extraordinary refpe6t, and the great men (irovt 
which Ihould do him themoti honor, but Cato vifiblv neg- 

4e£ledand fliimned him. Upon which fomebody fitia, W1^ 
doyoujhun Edmenes, toht isfo:good a man^'mndfo grt4t 

-a friend to the Romans f nat may be, anfwered Oato, but 

* £umeiies went Co Ronie,ift the. year of Rome- 581* Cito wvs 
then thirtynine yean old. 

Vol. II. ©-li 
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E lo9k upon a king as a creature that feeds upon human 
Jlejb ;* and of all the kings that hanje been fo much cried up^ 
Ifindnot one to be compared 'with an Epaminondas, a Per- 
iclesy a Theraiflocies, a Manius Curius, or ivith Hamilcar/ 
furnamed Barcas. He ufed to fay that his enemies hated 
him^ becaufe he negleSled his oivn concerns^ and rofe before' 
dajfy to mind thofe of the public. But that he had rather 
bis good a£lionsJbould go unrewarded^ than his bad ones 
unpunifbed ; and that he pardoned every body's faults 
fooner than his o'wn. The Romans having Tent three am- 
bafladors to the l^ing of Bithynia, of whom one had the gout 
another had his ikull trepanned, and the third was reck- 
oned little better than a fool, Cato fmiled, and faid, ney 
hadfent an embafjy *whicb had neither feet, head nor heart. 
When Scipio applied to him at the requeft of Polybius, id 
behalf of the Achaean exiles,t and the matter was much 
canvafled in the fenate, fome (peaking for their being re- 
Itored, and fome againd it, Cato rofe up, and faid, Jsif 
nvehad nothing elfe to dOg <we fit here all day debating^ 
'whether afeijupoor old Greeks fbatl be buried by our gra*ve 
diggers^ or thofe of their o^wn country. The fenate then 
decreed, that the exiles Hiould return home ; and Polybius; 
fome days after, endeavored to procure another meeting of 
that . reipe£bable body, to ' reftore thofe^ iexiles to tlicir 
former honors in Achaia. Upon this affair he founded 
Cato, who anfwered fmiling. This 'was juft as if 
Ulyttes Jbould ha've 'wanted to enter the Cyclops' 
caije again for a hat -and a belt 'which he bad left 
6ehind. It was a (aying of his, That 'wife men learn 
m§re from fools ^ than fools from the 'wife ; for the fwife 
a'void the error of fools, 'while fools do not profit by the 
estamples of the 'wife. Another of his fayings was, That 
he lik^d a young man that blufbed, more than one that turn' 
ed pale ; and that he did not like a foldier 'who moved 
Hfis hands in marching, and his feet in fightings and 

• * This jeft is takm from that expreflion in the firft book of 
Homer's Iliad fcf««^op«5 S«(^»^«t;J, king thai ievourefi thy people. 

tTfae A«hxatls, In diefirijL year of the hundred and hftythiri 
01ymt>iad, entered into meafures for cielivcring up their country t» 
the king of Pe^, but, b<:ing dtficovercd, a thoufand of tl^in wfR 
ieized,- and cora polled^ to liveexllesin Italy. Tbcas they continued 
feventeen-years ; alter which, about three hundred, who were ftill 
• living, wcrt rcftoined by a decree of the fenate, which was paiticu- 
larly made in favor of Polybius, who was one of the nambrr. 
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nxihofnored louder in bed than hejbouted in battle. Jcfting- 
npon a very fat man, he faid, Of'whatfer*vice to his coun- 
try canfuch a body bCy ivhich is nothing but belly? When 
an epicure defired to be admitted into his friend (hip; he 
faid, He could not li've ivitb a man lohofe palate had quicker 
fenfations than his heart. He ufed to fay, The foul of a lo*v* 
er li^ued in the body of another ; And that in alibis life be 
ne*ver repented but of three things ; thefirft tuas, that be 
had trufteda luoman ivith afecret ; thefecondy that he had- " 
gone byfeOf ivhen he might ha*ve gone by land ; and the 
thirdy that he hadpaffedone day ivithout halving a ivill by 
him,* To an old debauchee, he faid, Old age has deform^ 
tties enough of its onvn ; do not add to it the deformity of 
fvice, A tribune of the people, who had the chara(5ler of a 
poiibner, propofing a bad law, and taking great pains' to 
Rave it paffed, Cato faid to him, Young man^ I knoiv not 
' *whicb is mofi dangerous^ to drink ivhatyoumix, or taen^ 
a^ ivbatyou fropofe. Being fcurrilouflv treated by a man 
' who led a diflblute and infamous life, he faid, // is upon *very 
tmequal terms that I contend 'withyou ;foryou are Hccufiom- 
' e4 to be fpoken ill of and canfpeak it ivith pleafure y but 
' nvitb me tt is unufualto hear ity and dif agree able tofpeak it, 
' Such was the manner of his repartees and fhort iayin^s, 
Berng appointed conful along with his friend Valerius 
Placcus, the government of that part of Spain which the 
Romans call Citerior^ Hither^ fell to his lot.f While he 

- was fubduing fome of the nations there by arms, and 
' winning others by kindnefs, a great army of barbarians 

fell upon him, and he was in danger of being driven out 
with di (honor. On this occafion he fent to defir* fuccor^ 
of his neighbors the Ccltib«rians, who demanded two • 
hundred talents for that fervice. All the officers of his 
army thought it intolerable, that the Romans ihould 
be obliged to purchafe a(Ii(tance of the barbarians ; but 

* This has been mifunderftood by all the tranflators, who have 
agreed in rendering it, •• that he had paiTed one day idly." 

f As Cato's troops confided, for the moil part, of raw foldien, 
he took great pains to diicipline them, confidering that they had to 
deal wi^ the Spaniards, who, in their wars with the Romans and 
Carthaginians, had learned the military art, and were naturally brave 
and courageous. Before he came to action, he (ient away his fleet, 
that his foldiers might place all their hopes in their valor. With 
the fame view, when be came near the enemy, he took a compafa, 
^nd poiled his army behind them in the plain ; fo that the Spao* 

- iards were between him and his camj). 
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Gato faid, // is no/ucb great b^rdjbtp ifir if'w CMqttCf 
*wefiailpay them at the enemy's exfenfe ;. and ifive an 
cfinqvered^ there ivill be nobody either to fay or make the 
demand. He gaJDcd the battle, and every tlung afterwards 
fticceeded to his wifh. Polybius tells us» that the walls 
of al!,the Sp^^nifh tQwns on this fide the river Baetis were 
razed by his command in one day,* notwithdanding the 
towns wecc numerous, and their inhabitants brave, Cata 
himfelf fay^,. he took more cities than he fpent days in 
Spain 5 nor is it a vsun boaft ; for they were aftualW no 
fewer than four hundred. Though this campaign afford- 
ed the fol^iers great booty, he gave each of them a pound 
weight of filyer beiides, faying, // luas betut tbap many of 
ibeRcmsinsJbeuid return tvhbj/iiverin tbeiri/bcietSf tban 
a/eiu *W2th gold. And for his own part^ he airures ub^ 
that of all that ws^ taken in the war, nothing came to hit 
(bare but whajt he eat aod dr^nl^ Jfot that I blame, fays 
he, tbofe tbat/eek tietr aivn adv^ntafe in tbe/e ihmgs i 
but I bad ratber con^nd /•r 'ualor ivuh tbe br^ve^ ikon 
fir iveakb *ujitb tbe ricb, ^rits rafacioufnefi *wub tie ^rv* 
etous. And he not only kept himlelf clear of extortion, but 
ai)l that were immediately under hi&dire6tioa. H« had five 
fervants with him in this expedition, one of whom, nam- 
ed Pacciis, had purchafed three boy^ that were amoiig the 
f rifoners ; but when he knew that himiafier was iiik>nii- 
cd of it, unable to be^r the thoughts of coming iato his 
prefence, he lu^nged himfelf' Upon which Cato fM the 
lioys, and put th^ unoney into, the public treafure. 

While be wa» fettling the affairs of 3pain, Scipio the 
great, who was his enemy, and wanted tobr^ the 
courfe of his iuccefs, and. have the finishing of the war 
himfelf, ma.oi^ed matters fo ^ to get hiiQielf appointed 
his fucceffor. After whi<;li he made all poCQble hafte to 
take the command of the army from him. But Cato» 
bearing of his march, took five companies of fbot, and 
five hundred horfe, as a convoy to attend iu>on Scipio, 
flind as h^ went to meet bimi defeateid the Lacetanians» 

* As the dread of bis name procared him gnat refpeA in all the 
provinces beyond the Iberus, he wrt>te the uioe dty^ private letten 
to the commandera of fevenl fortified towns, ordering them. to do* 
Biolifh without delay their fortifications ; and a (Turing them that 
he. would pardon none bat fuch as readily complied with hi^ ou 
^rs. Every one of the commanders bHieving the ordera to be 
i;nt only to himfelf, immediately beat ^own thtix walU and toyc 
':Cj. Liv. ]. xxxiv. c. 15. 
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v 
9ni took among them (ix hundred Roman deferters, whom 
he caufed to be put to death. And upon Scipio's expreff** 
lag his difpleafure at this, he anfwered ironically, Rome 
*ujouId be great indeed^ if men of birth *would not yield the 
falm of <virtue to the commonalty y and if plebeians ^ like 
bimfelf ixiould contend for excellence ivitb men of birth 
and quality. BeOdeSj as the fenate had decreed, that noth. 
ing mould be altered which Cato had ordered and edab- 
lifhed, the poft which Scipio had made fo much intercft 
for rather tarnifhed his own glory than that of Cato ; 
for he continued ina£live during that government. 

In the mean time, Cato was honored with a triumph, 
fiut he did not a6l afterwards, like thofe whofe atnbitiOn 
is only far fame,and not for virtue, and who having reach- 
ed the higheCl honors, -borne the oflSce of conful, and led 
up triumphs,-, withdraw from public bufinefs, and give up 
the red of their days to eafc and pleafure. On the con- 
trary, like thofe who are juft • entered upon buHnefs, and ' 
thirfi for honor and renown, he exerted himfel fas if he 
was beginning his race aiiew, his ferviccs being always 
ready- both for his, friends in particular, and for the citi* 
zens in genera), either at the bar or in the field. For he 
went with-thc conful Tiberius. Sempronius to Thrace aftd 
the Danube,* as his lieutenant*. And as a legionary tri. 
bune, he attended Manh]S:Acilius Glabrio into Greece, . 
in the war- againfl Antiochus the great; who, next to 
Hannibal, was the* mod formidable enemy the Romans 
ever had. For having recovered almoft all the provinces 
of Afia which Seleucus-Nicanor had poflTefTed, and reduced 
many warlike nations of barbarians, he. was fo much • 
elated as to think the Romans the only match- for him in 
the field. Accordingly he-.cr&lTed the fea with a powerful- 
army, coloring his defign with the fpecious pretence k>^ 
revering liberty to the Greeks, of which, however,, they 
ftood in no need, for -being lately delivered by the.favor- 
of the Romans from ^he yok».of Philip and the Macedo« 
nians, they were free already, and were governed by their 
own laws. 

At his approach, all Greece was in great commotion, . 
«nd unrefolved how to a^f being corrupted with the - 
fplendid hopes infufed by the orators whom Antiochus had ^ 

* The year after hit confuKhip, and the fiecond year of the hua*- - 
4Bed and fortyiixth Olympiad. 
,% } Dd a . 
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I^ained. AcUius, therefore, icnt ainbaflkd«rs 4« Hit fer* 
cral ftatef ; Titus Flaminius appeafcd the (iifturbances, 
and kept mofi of th« Greeks in toe Roman interei^, with- 
out ufing any vioknt means, as I have related in his life ; 
and Cato confirsied the pNeople of Corintby as well as 
thofe of Patr«e and iEgium in their duty. He alfo made 
a confiderable flay at Athens ; snd it is faid» there is ftill 
extant a fpeech of his, which he delivered to the Atheni- 
ans in Greek, exprefling his admiration of the virtue of 
iheif anoeftors, and his iatisfa6lion in beholding the beau* 
fy and grandeur of their city. But this account ia not 
true, for be fpoke to them by an interpjieter. i^ot that 
ht wts^norant of Greek ; but chofe to «dbere to the 
cuftons of his country, and laugh at thofe wbo admired 
nothing but what was Greek. He, therefore, ridiculed 
Podhfumius Albinus, who had written an biflxTry in that 
language, and made an apology for the im^iroprieties of 
c^preflwn, faying, Ne nught j» be fatd99£d^ if he itrnti 
U^ty command of the Ampbi^yons. We areMTLWod that 
the Athenians arisnirrd the ftrength and conciicnels of his 
langua^ ; for wliat ixe delivered in few woida, the inter* 
pFcter was obliged to make life of inany to exfihnn ; info- 
much that he left them in the«rpinion, tfast tae<e9ipreffion9 
of 4 he Greeks flowed only froan the lips, while thofe of 
the RamajM camt £it>m the heart.* 

Antiocbus having blocked up the narrow pafs of Ther- 
mopyke with bis troops, and .added vq^ls acnd intrench* 
Wients to the natural fbrtofcations of the pkioe, fat down 
U>efe unconcerned, tlrinking tiic warcoiHd nat touch him. 
A-nd indeed the Romans defpaired of forcing the pafs. 
But Cato recolle^ing the circuit the- Perfians had taken 
an a like occa£on,f fet out in^ the night with a proper 
4e<acbment. 

When they had advanced a confiderable lieigbt, the 
guide, M^K) luis eve of the prcfoncrs^ mified his way, and 
wandering about, among ioapratticable places and prOr 

♦ There csnijpt l>e a ftrooger uifl^oce than this, that tkc brirf cx- 
prefl'^on of the Spartans, was owing to thi: native fimplicity of their 
manncn, ar.ti the fmcctity of llieir heafts. It At^s the expreffion of ■ 
natinre. — Artiliciil and ciicumlocutory qxpr^ions, like licentious . 
paiiiiings, fvethecoRfequcTice«:of li^enUerif* life. 

f In the PerTianwcaijLeoDidas, withthrethundrcdSpartansonly, 
fnfkmcid ihe tVivck 4^«i\ inpufftienA^leiimiititude in the pals of Ther«> 
Slop) lae, UTitillhe t^ibarians fetching-a comp«isTound the moentiins.,. 
by. hycwa^s, came ^p vppn him Ulund, «udctft bh-^rty in pieces^. 
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cipice^y threw the foldiers into inexpreflible dread smA^ 
defpair. Cato feeing the danger, ordered his forces to 
half, while he, with one Lucins Manlius, who was dex* 
terous in climbing the deep moontainSy* went forward- 
with great difficulty and at the hazard of hi^ Hfe^ at mid- 
night, without any moon ; fcramMihg among ,w}id olive* 
trees and Ac^p rocks that ftill more impeded his view, 
and added dairknefs to the obfcurity. At lad they hit 
upon a path which feemed to lead down to the enemy's 
camp. There, they fet tip marks upon fome of the moft 
conipicious rocks on the lop of the mountain CaUidro* 
mus ; and returning the fame way, took the whole ipkrty 
with them ; whom they condufbed by the dire^ioa of the 
marks, and fo regained the little path ; whert they made 
a proper difpefition of the troops! They bad matched' but 
a little fartner, when the path failed them, and ih^y law: 
nothing before them but ajyrecipijce, which dtftretffed them 
ftill more ; for fhey could not yet jyerceive that they were 
near the enemy. 

The day now l»egan to jappear, w9ien one of them 
thought he heard the found ot numan voices, and a little . 
after they faw the Grecian camp and the advanced guard ^ 
at die foot of the rode . Carto, therefore, made a hah, and 
ient to acqttatnt the Firmians tfaat he wanted to fjseak. 
with thera in private .+ Thefe were troops wbofe fidelity 
and courage he had experienced on the moft dangerous oc- 
cafions. They haftencd into fais prefence, whenhethuA. 
addrefled them : ** I want to take one of the enejny alive, 
** to icam of him who they are that compofe this advan. 
^* ced ^uard, and how many i>n number ; and to be in« . 
** formed what is the difpolitron and order of their whole 
•* army, and what prnmtt^pns they have made to receive 
** us ; but the bufinefs requires.the fpeed and impetuo/ky . 
** of lions, who ruth into a hei^ of timorous beafts:** 

When Cato had done ipeaking, the Ficmians, withouf 
further preparation, poured down the mountain^ fur. 
prifed the advanced guard, diiperfed them, took one 
armed mam, and iarrougm him to vato. The prifoner in- 
formed -him, that the main hody jof the army w^ en- 

<* Tlie-mnuiitafaMlo thC'Ctfflof tbt ftraits-of Thermopylae are 
oomprebondcd .under the naitae of Ooti, ind thebfghell of 'them is 
QlHcil CfUidfODMUi,* the foot mi whioh is « ro«^ frnty feet bread, 

t Firmium y^ a Rona^.colony in Uie.PijC(n.c, 
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camped ,with the king in the narrow pafs, and that the 
detachment which guarded the^ heights confided of (is 
hundred fele6l iEtolians. Cato defpifing thefe troops, 
as weir on acconnt of their fmall number, as their negli-* 
cence, drew his fword, and rufhed upon them with all 
Sie alarm of voices and trfimpets. The Italians no 
fOoner faw him defcend from tne mountains, than they 
fled to the main body, and put the whole in the utmofl 
con fu (ion. 

At the fame time Manius forced the intrench ments ef 
Antiochus below, and poured into the pafswith his army, 
Aniibchus himfelf being wounded in the mouth with a 
(tone, and havmg fome of his teeth druck out, the an* 
guifh obliged him to turn his horfe and retire. After his 
retreat, no part of his army could (land the (hock of the 
Romans ; and thpugh there appeared no hopes of efcap- 
ing by flight, by reafon of the (Iraitnefs of the road, the 
deep mar(hes on one (ide, and rocky precipices on the- 
other, yet they crowded along through thofc narrow paf- 
fages, and pufhing each, other down, periihed miferablyi 
out of fear of being dedroyed by the Romans. 

Cato, who was never fparing in his own praifes, and 
thought boafling a natural attendant on great actions, ia 
▼ery pompous in his sfccount of this exploit. He fays^ 
" That thofe who faw him charging the enemy, routing . 
'< and purfuing them, declared, that Cato owed lefs to 
" the people otRome, than the people of Rome owed to. 
** Cato ; and that the conful Manius himfelf coming hot 
** from the fight, took him in his arms as he too came 
•* Ijanting from the aftion, and embracing him a long 
•* time, cried out in a transport of joy, that neither he 
" nor the whole Roman peopJ^jCQuld iufficiently reward- 
••^Cato's merit." 

Immediately after the battle, thecenfiil fent him with 
an account of it to Rome, that he -might be the firft to 
carry the news of his own achievements. With a favor- 
able wind he failed to Brundufium ; from thence he' 
reached Tarentum in one day ; and having travelled four. 
days more, he arrived at Rome the fifth day after he; 
landed, and was the firft that brought the news of the . 
victory. His arrival filled the city which facrifices and > 
other teftimonies of joy, and gave the people fo high anp . 
opinion of therafelves, that they now believed there coul4«^ 
K no. bounds to their empire or their power. 
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Thefe are the inoft remarkable of Gate's anions ; and 
with refpefl to civil affairs, he appears to have thought 
the impeaching of oflfenders andbringin^them to ju(hce a 
thing that weU defervod hie attention, ror he profecutod 
feveral, and encouraged and afBded others in carmn^ oa 
their profecutions. Thus he fot up Petilius agataft Scipio 
the great; but fecur^ in the dignity of his faitiiiy, and 
his own greatnefs of mind, Scipio treated the accusation 
with the utmoft contempt* Cato perceiving he would 
not be capitally condemned, dropt the accuUtion j but, 
with fome others who affiiied him in tlie caufe, impeached 
his brother Lucius Scif io, who was fentenced to pay a 
fine which his circumftances could not anfwer, io that he 
was in danger of imprifonment j and it was not without 
^reat difficulty, and appealing to tke-lrtbunct, that he was 
difmifled. 

We have alio an account of a younf man who had 
frucured « verdi^ againft an enemy of his fattier who 
was Jately dead, and had him ftigmatised. Oeuo laet 
him as he was paffinr through thejfSi^Mi, and taking him 
4>y the hand, addrmd him in theft words 1 ** it is tli«w 
^ we are to facrilice to the mmngs of cair parents, not with 
,<* the blood of goats and lambs, but with the tears JamjL 
<< condemnation Of their enemies.'' 

Cato, however, did not efcape thefe attacks } but when 
in the bufinefs of the ftate, he gave th^ leaft handle, was 
certainly profixuted, ^nd ibcnetimes in danger of being 
condemncMl. For it is faid that near fiftv impeachmenta 
were brought againft him, and the laR, when he was 
€ighty(ix years ol i^e ; on which ocoalion he nm^tilb 
of that niemorabk cxprefiion. It is h<trd iksi i ^eo^o 
l^anft Ihvtd nvhb men 9/te «f gemerathn, fitotdd he Mif^sd 
t9 make mj defenee /• ^hofe nfmn^bt^, Mor was this the 
«nd of his conteHs at the bar ; for, foor yean after, at 
the age of ninety,* lie impeached Serviitus GaH>a.; So 
that, like Neftor he' Tivea throe generations, and, like 

* Flutavch Imm iinotconfiOtBt wMh htmCelF, rowasdsthetxgiii. 
sing of this lift he &ys that Calo wn but Icveotoen years «ld at the 
Ttine of fiaooibai't faccch in Italy ; and at die coaolii(io« he tells 
that Cato died juft at the bcgtnatng of the (hkd Punic war. But 
Hannibal came into Italy in the year of Roine 534 ; and the third Pg-« 
ajc war broke Out fevcnty years after, la the year of Rome 604. Ac- 
cording to thiscompuution, Cato could net be more than rightyfcv^ 
W years old when bp died ; and this account is confirmed byQiceto^ 
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him was always in a£lion. In fliprty after having con- 
fiantly oppofed Scipio in matters of government, he lived 

• until the time of young Scipio, his adopted grandfon, and 
fon of Pauius iSmilius, who conquered Perfeus and the 
Macedonians. 

Ten years after his confulfhip, Cato ftood for the office 
of cenfor, which was the higheft dignity in the republic. 
For, beHde the other power and authority that attended 
this office, it gave the magi (Irate a right of inquiry into 
the lives and manners of the citizens. The Romans did 
not think it proper that any one fliould be left to follow 
his own inclinations without infpe^lion or control, either 
in marriage, in the procreation of children, iq his tables 
or in the company he kept. But, convinced that in thefe 
private fcenes of life a man's real chara6ler was much 
more didinguiihable than in his public and political tranf- 
adlions, they appointed two magiftrates, tne one out of 
the patricians, and the other out of the plebeians, to io* 
fpedl, to corre^, and to chaflife fuch as they found .giving 

. into diffipation and licentioufnefs, and deferting the an- 

. cient and -e^abli Hied manner of living. Thefe great offi- 
cers they called Cenfors ; and they had power to deprive 

. a Roman knight ofiiis horfe, or to expel a fenator that 
led a vicious and diforderly life. They likewife took an 
cfiimate of each citizen's eftate, and enrolled them ac* 
cording to their pedigree, quality, and condition. 

This office has feveral other great prerogatives annexed 

. to it ; and therefore when Cato iolicited it, the principal 
fenators oppofed him. The motive to this oppofition with. 

•fomeof tne patricians was envy j for they imagined it 
would be a difgrace to the nobility, if perfons of a mean 
and obfcure origin were elevated to the higheft honor in 
the ftate; with others it was fear ; for, confcious that 
their lives were vicious, and that they had departed from 
the ancient (implicity of manners, they dreaded the aullcr- 
jty of Cato ; becaufe they believed he would be ftem and. 
inexorable in his office. Having confulted and prepar- 
ed their meafures, they put up feven candidates in oppo- 
fition to Cato ; and imagining that the people wanted to 
be governed with an eafy hand, they foothed them with 
hopes of a mild cenforfhip. Cato, on the contrary, with- 
out condeicending to the leaft flattery or complaifance, 
in his fpeeches from the roftrum profeflfed his rcA>lMtiQA» 
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tDpunifh every ini!an(fe of vice ; and loudly declaring that 
the city wanted great reformation, conjured the people, 
if they were wife, to choofe, not the mildeft, but the 
fevereft phyfidan. He told them that he was one of that 
character, and, among the patricians, Valerius Flaccua 
was another; and that with him for his colleague, and 
him only, he could hope to render ^ood fervice to the 
commonwealth, by efFe6lually cutting off, like another 
hydra^ the foreading luxury and effeminacy of the times. 
He added-, that he few others prefling into the cenforfhip, 
in order to exercife that office in a bad manner, becaufe 
they were afraid of fuch as would dilcharge it faithfully. 

The Roman people, on this occafion, (bowed them- 
fcves truly great, and worthy of the beft of leaders ; for, 
far from dreading the (everity of this inflexible man« 
they rejected thofe fmoother candidates that feemed ready 
to confult their pleafure in every thing, and chofe Vale- 
rius Flaccus with Cato ; attending to the latter not as a 
man that folicited the office of cenfor, but as one who, 
already pofleflcd of it, gave out his orders by virtue of his 
^ authority. 

The firft thing Cato did, was to name his friend and 
colleague Lucius Valerius Flaccus chief of the fenate, and 
to expel many others the houfe ; particularly Lucius 
Qu^intus, who had been conful feven years before, and, 
what was ftill a greater honor, was brother to Titus 
Flaminius,* who overthrew king Philip.. 

* • « • ' • • 

*-■*■« ^ # • 

He -expelled alfo Mamlius, another fenator, whoni the 
general opinion had marked out for Conful, becaufe he 
nad given his wife a kifs in the daytime in the fight of his 
dau^ter. " For his own part," he faid, " his wife never 
'••embraced him but when it thundered dreadfully," add- 
ing by way of jcrfce, " That he was happy when Jupiter 
•* pleafed to thunder." 

Vie was cenfured as having merely indulged his envy, 
-vrhen lie degraded 'Lucius who was brother to Scipio the 
great, and had been honored (with a triumph ; for he 
took from him his horfe ; «nd it was believed he did it 
to inhilt the roemoi7 of Scipio Africanus. But there was 

* P«lybiuf, Livy, tad Cicero make the Cumunc of -hii hxoi\ff 
JUmiaiiif. 
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■oother thing that rendered him more generally obnozo 
ious, and that was the reformatioR he introduced in point 
of luxury. It - -as impoflible for him to begin his attacks 
upon it openly, becaufe the whole body of the people 
was inferred, and therefore he took an indire^ tsethod. 
He caufed an eflimaie to be taken oi all apparel, carriages^ 
female ornaments, furniture and utenfils ; and whatever 
exceeded fifteen hundred drachmas in ^ue, he rated at 
ten cime» as mud), and impofed a tax according to that 
valuation. For every thoufand a/es he made them pay 
three ; that finding themfelves burdened with the tax. 
While the modeft and frugal, with equal fubftance, paid 
much lefb to the public, they might be induced to retrench 
^Iheir appearance. This procured him many enemies, not 
onlyamong thofe who, rather than part with tlieir luxury, 
fubmitted to the tax^ but among thofe who leiiened the 
expenfe of their figure^ to avoid it. For the generality 
of mankind think that prohibition to (how their wealth is 
the fame thing as taking it away, aad that opulence is 
feen in the fuperfluiti^s, not in the neceflaries of life. 
And this (we are told) was what furprifcd Ariffo the phi-, 
lofopher ; for he could not comprehend why tlK>fe tliat are 
pofieflTed of fuperfluities ihould be accounted happy, rather 
than fuch as abound in what is necefTary and ufeful. But 
Scopas the 1 heflfalian, when one of his friends afked him 
for fomething that could be of little ufe to him, and gave 
him that as a reafon why he fbould grant his requefl, made 
anfwer, "It is in thcfe ufelefs and fupcriluous things 
** that I am rich and happy." Thus the defire of wealthy 
far from being a natural pallion, is a foreign and adven- 
titious one, ariHng from vulgar opinion. 

Cato paid no regard to thefe complaints, but became 
Hill more fevere and rigid* He cut off the pipes by 
which people conveyed water frOm the public tountaias 
into their houfes and gardens, and demolifhed all the 
buildings that proje6ted out into the ftreets. He lowered 
the price of public works, and farmed out the public rev- 
enues at the highefl rent they could bear. By thefe 
things be brought upon himfelf the hatred of valtnum*- 
bers of people ; fo that Titus Flaminius and his party 
attacked him, and prevailed with the fenate to annul the 
contratSls he had made for repairing the temples and pub- 
lic buildings, as detrimental to the (late, ^^or did iher 
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ftop hftre, but incited the boldcft of the tribunes to accufe 
h'lm to the people, and fine him two talents. They like- 
wife oppofed him very much in his building at the public 
fcharge a hall below ^he fenate houfe by the forum, which 
he finifhed notwithftanding, and called the Porcian hall. 

The people, however, appear to have been highly 
pleafed with his behavior in this office. For when they 
feredled his flatue in the temple of Healthy they made no 
mention on the pedeftal of his victories and his triumph, 
but the infcription was to this effect : ** In honor of 
** Cato theCenfor, who, when the Roman commonwealth 
** was degenerating into licentioufnefs, by good difcipline 
** and wife inflitution^ reftored it." 

Before this, he laughed at thofe who wfere fond of fuch 
lionors, and faid, ** They were not aware that they plum- 
•* ed themfelves upon the workmanfhip of founders, ftat- 
** uaries, and painters, while the Romans bore about a 
" more glorious image of him in their hearts.^' And 
to thofe that expreffed their wonder, that, while many 
perfons of little note had their flatues, Cato had none, he 
laid. He bad much rather it Jhould be ajked, ixjhy he had 
not a Jlatue, than 'why he bad one. In fhort, he was of 
opinion that a good citizen fhould not even accept of bis 
due praife, unlefs it tended to the advantage of the' com- 
munity. Yet of all men he was the molt forward to 
commend himfelf ; for he teHs us, that thofe who were 
guilty of mifdemeanors, and afterwards reproved for them, 
filed to fay, " They were excufeable • they were not 
** Cato*s :'** And thatfuch as imitated fomeof his a6tions, 

* So we have rendered the paflagc with the Latin tranflator. The 
text {lands thus : hq yt %x% rv; afxufrcctonctq ri frep» rov iSioVf 
i3»T* s^ty^Oi^ura?, ^iy£n» ^ijyif a^ hk a|»or synahut aviotq* y 
yap KoLTunq iia». Now we think it much more naturalto alter 
the two laft words intoKecrtara; itt»if if any altetation is rieceffa- 
ry, than to break into the conftruftion and change the wholTc forna 
of the fentcnce thus : Sf yi xai vtpi T^N 'aMAPTANONTHN 
T» TTtfi ro9 QiQv, tiT EAErXOMENl^N, Uya* iauTov ^ii(r*j», x. 
r. "X. and yet it mull be fo changed to juftify the Englifh and the 
French tranTlations. The Englilh runs thus : Infomuch^' that mhtn 
Jome citizens that had been guilty of mifdemeanors were rtprovedfor it, he 
nfed to fay ^ ** They arc excufaole, for they are not Catos." And the 
French of Dacier thus : Jufqve /4, que lorfque quelque citoyins avoient 
Jait desfautes dans la conauite de leur wV, etqu*on les en reprenoit^ tlavoit 
nccoutumh de dire : *'Ils font excufables, car ils ne foot.pas desCatons," 

Vol. II, E e 
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but did it awkwardly, were called left handsd CatM«. lit 
adds, " That the fenate, in difficult and dangerous times, 
•* iifed to caft their eyes upon hinj, as pallengers in a ihip 
*« do upon the pilot in a ftorni }" and ** Tha^ when.he 
^* happened to be ahfent, they frequently put otf the con- 
** fideration of niatters of importance,'* Thefe particu- 
lars, indeed, are confirmed by other writers j for his life, 
his eloquence^ and his age, gave him gr^at authority ia 
Rome. 

He was a good father, agood huAumd,. and an excel* 
lent economift, A"d as he. did not thinLthc care of his 
family a mean and trifling thing, which required only a 
fuper^cial attention, it n>ay be of ufe to givefome account 
of his condu^ in that refpe6t. 

He choie his wi£e. rather for her family than her for- 
tune ; perfuaded, that though both the rich and the high- 
born bavc their pridi?„ yet women of good, families are 
more a(hamed of any bafe apd unworthy a^ion, and more 
obedient to their hu(baDds in every .tbiag. that is goqd and 
honorable. Hie ufed. to lay, that they who beat their 
ifvives Or children, laid their facrilegious bauds on the mod 
facred things in the world; and thaf he preferred the 
c))ai:a6ter of a good huA)^d to that of a great knator. 
And he admired nothing more in Socrates^ than hi6 living 
in an eafy and quiet manner with an ill tempered wife and 
ftupid children. When he had a fon born, no bufinefs, 
however urgent, except it related, to the, public, could 
hinder him from being prefent whi1« his wife wafhed and 
fwaddled the infant. For (he. fuelled it herfelf ; nay, 
fhe often gave the breaft to the fons of her fervants, to in- 
ipire them with a brotherly regard for her own. 

As foon as the dawn of understanding appeared, Cato 
took upon him the office of fchoolmaOer to his fon, 
though he had a (lave named Chilo, who was a good 
grammarian, and taught feyeral other children. But he 
tells, us, i.e did not choofe tha^ his foa (houl4 be reprii 
uianded by a (lave, or pulled by the e^rs, if he happened 
to be flow in learning j or thistt he fhould be indebted 
to fo mean a perfon for his education. He was, there- 
fore, himfelf tiis preceptor in grammar, in law, and in 
the neceflary exercifes. For be taught him not only 
how to throw a dart, to fight hand to hand, and to ride» 
but; to bo2^ to endure hea( and cold, aa4 . t» Jwim the 
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nioft rapid rivers. He farther acquaints ns, that he wrote 
hidories for him with his own hand, in large charafters', 
that without ftirring out of his father's houfe, he might 
gain a knowledge of the great actions of the ancient Ko» 
mans and of the ciiftoms of his country. He was as care- 
ful not to utter an indecent word before his fon, as he 
would have been in the prefence of the veftal virgins ; nor 
did he ever bathe with him. A regard to decency ia 
this rcfpe^t was indeed at that time general among the 
Komans ; For even fons in Jaw avoided bathing with 
their fathers in law, not choofing to appear naked before 
them J but afterwards the Greeks taught them not to be 
fo fcrupulous in uncovering themfelves, and they fn their 
turn taught the Greeks to bathe naked even before the 
women. 

While Cato was taking fuch excellent mcafurcs for 
forming his fon to virtue, he found him naturally ductile 
both m genius and inclination ; but as his body ivas too 
weak to undergo much hardihip, his father was obliged 
to relax the feverity of his difcipline, and to indulge him 
a little in point 01 diet. Ycr, with this conftitution, he 
was an exceHent foidier, and particularly diftingui'/hed 
himfelf under Paulus iEmilius in the battle again ft Per- 
feus. On this occafion, his fword happening to be ftruck 
from his hand, the moiflure of which prevented him from 
grafping it firmly, he turned to fome of )ns companions 
with great concern, and begged their affiftance in re- 
covering it. He then rufhed with them into the midfl 
of the enemy, and having, with extraordinary efforts, 
cleared the place where the fword was loft, he found it, 
with much diificulty, under heaps of arms, and dead bod- 
ies of friends, as well as enemies, piled upon each other. 
Paulus iCmiliiw admired this gallant adlion of the young 
man ; and there is a letter itill extant, written bv Cato 
to his fon, in which he extremely commends his higli fenCe 
of honor expreffed in the recovery of that fword. The 
young man afterwards married Tertia, daughter to Pau- 
lus i4milius, and fitter to yoimg Scipio ; the honor of 
which alliance was as much owing to his own as to his 
father's merit. Thus Cato's care in the education of his 
fon onfwercd the end propofed. 

He had many ftaves which he purchafed among; the 
captives taken in war, always chooflng the youngeft and 
fuch as were capable of inftruftioni like whelps oir 
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eolts that may be trained at pleafure.. None of thefe 

(laves ever went into any other man's houfe, except they 

werftfent by Cato or his wife^ and if any of them was 

alked what his mafter was doing, he always anfwered, he 

did not know. For it was a rule with Cato, to have his 

Haves either employed in the houfe or afleep, and he liked 

thofe be(t that flept the moft kindly, believing that they 

were better tempered than others that had not fo much 

of that rcfrefhaient, and fitter for any kind of bufinels. — 

I And as he knew that (laves will flick at nothing to grat- 

(ify tI>cirpa(Tion for women, he allowed them to have the 

' company of his female flaves,upon paying a certain price; 

but under a ftri(^t prohibition of approaching any other 

women. 

When he was a young foldier, and as yet in low cir- 
cum(fances, he never found fault with any thing that was 
ferved up to his tabic, but thought it a fhame to quarrel 
wiih a fervant on account of his palate. Yet afterwards, 
when lie was pofleired of an eafy fortune, and made en- 
tertainments for his friends and the principal officers, as 
foon as dinner was over, he never failed to correal with 
leathern thongs fuch of his flaves as had not given due 
attendance, or had fuffered any thing to be fpoilcd. He 
contrived means to raife quarrels among his fervants, and 
to keep them at variance, ever fufpe^ling and fearing fome 
bad confequence from their unanimity.. And, 

When any of them were guilty of a capital crime, he 
gave them a formal trial, and put them to death in the 
prefence of their fellow fervants. As his thirft after 
wealth increafed, and he found that agriculture was rath^ 
er amufing than profitable, he turned his thoughts to fur* 
er dependencies, and employed his money in purchafing 
ponds, hot baths, places proper for fullers, ajid cftates in 
good condition, having paflure ground and wood lands. 
Jrom thefe he had a great revenue, /«f/^ a pne^ he uled to 
fay, as Jjpiter himj elf could not dif appoint him of. 

He praclifed ufury upon fiiips in the moft blameable 
manner. His method was to infift that thofe whom he 
furnifhed with money, fiiould take a great number into 
partnerfhip. When there were full fifty o( them, and as 
many fhips, he demanded one fhare for himfelf, which he 
managed by Quintio his freedman, who failed and traf- 
ficked along with them. Thus, though his gain was great^ 
be did not riG^ his capital| but only a fmall part; of ijt. 
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He Hkewife lent money to fuch of his flavcs as chofe it ; 
and they cmploped it in purchafing boys, who were af- 
terwards inftrucled and fitted for fenrice at Cato*s ex'- 
penfe ; and beiiig fold at the yeai's end by aittSl^on, Catb 
took fieveral of them himfelf, at the pric?e of the higheft 
bidder, dedutTing it out Of What he had lent. To inclirte 
his fon to the fame economy, he told him, That to diminijb 
his Juhfiance <was mt the fart ^f a mariy httt of a 'wid9nv 
*woman. Yet he carried the thing to extravagance, when 
he liazarded this affertion, nat the man truly ^wonderful 
andgodliltey undfit to be regijiered in the Irfts^f gtory, *was 
he by <wb»fe accounts it Jhould at laft appear that he had 
more than doubled 'what he had receipted from bis^ncefiors* 

When Cato was very far advanced in years, there ar- 
rived at Rome two ambaSadors from Athens,* Giar- 
neades the Academic^ and Diogenes the Stoic, 'f hey ^-erc 
fent to beg <)fFa fine of fis^ hundred talents which had 
been impofed on the Athenians for contumacy, by the 
Sicyonians, at the fuit of the people of Oropus.f Upon 
the arrival of thefe philofophcrs fuch of the Roman youth 
as had a tafte for learning, went to wait on them, and ' 
heard them with wonder and delight. Above all, they 
were charmed with the graceful manners of Carneades, 
the force of whofe eloquence being greiat, and his reputa- 
tion equal to his eloquence, had drawn an audience of the 
moft confiderable and the politeft pcrfcns in Rome, and 
the found of his fame, like a mighty wind, had filled the 
whole city. The report ran, that there was come from • 
Greece a man of aftonifliing powers, whofe eloquence, - 
more than humanj was able to foften and difarm the fierc- 
cft paflions, and who had made fo ^rong an impreflfion ' 
upon the youth, that, forgetting all other plrStfures and ■ 
diverfions, they were quite poirclTed with an cnthiifiaftic 
love of phSofophy. 

The Romans were delighted to find it fo ; nor could 
they without uncommon pleafure beheld their fons thus 
fondly receive the Grecian literature, and foUow thefe 
Wonderful men. But Cato, from the beginning, was 

* Aulns Gclilus mendons a third ambaflcdor, Critolaus the Pr- 
rAfaiitic. 

+ The Athenians had plundered the city of Oropus. Upon com- - 
plaint made by the inhjbitants, the affair was referred to die deter-- • 
mination of the Sicyonians, and the Athenians not appearing t9 * 
juftify thcmfclves, were fined five hundred Uleots, ^ 

2 sea- 
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alarmed at it. He no fooncr perceived this paffion 
for the Grecian learning prevail, but he -was afraid that 
the youth would turn their ambjtioa that way, and prefer 
the glory of eloquence to that of deeds of arms. But when 
he found that the reputation of thefe philofophers rofe 
ftill higher, and their firft fpeeches were translated into 
Latin, by Caius Acilius, a fenator of great diftindlion, who 
had earneftly begged the favor of interpreting them, he 
had no longer patience, but refolved to difmifs thefe phi- 
lofophers upon fome decent and ipecious pretence. 

He went therefore to the fenate, and complained of the 
magidrates for detaining fo long fucli ambafladors as 
thofe, who could perfuade the people to whatever they 
pleafcd. ** You ought," faid he, " to determine their 
"affair as fpeedily as poflible, that returning to their 
** ichools, they may hold forth to the Grecian yoAth, and 
** that our young men may again give attention to the 
" laws and the ma^iftrates." Not that Cato was induced 
to this by any particular pique to Carneades, which forae 
fuppofe to have been the cafe, but by his averfion to phi- 
,loiophy, and his making it a point to fhow his contempt 
oftne polite ftudies and learning of the Greeks. Nay, 
lie fcrupled not to affirm, ** That Socrates himfelf was a 
•' prating feditious fellow, who u fed his utmoft endeavors 
** to tyrannize over his country, by abolifliing its cuftoms, 
** and drawing the people over to opinions contrary to the 
** laws.'* And, to ridicule the flow methods of Ifocra- 
teb's teaching, he faid, " His fcholars grew old in learning 
•* their art, as if they intended to exercife it in the (hades 
** below, and to plead caufes there." And to dilfuade 
his fon from thofe ftndies, he told him in a louder (one 
than could be expefted from a man of his age, and, as it 
were, in an oracular and prophetic way, TTfat ivben the 
Romans came thoroughly to imbibe the Grecian literature^ 
they iDOuld lofe the- empire of the ^wo rid. But time has 
fliown the vanity of that invidious aifertion ; for Rome 
was never at a higher pitch of greatnefs, than when (he 
Wjis mod perfect in the Grecian erudition, and moft at- 
tentive to all manner of learning.* 

♦ Rome had indeed a very extenfive empire ia the Auguilan age, 
Itfut, at the fame time, (he loft her ancient conftitution and her lib- 
ay. Not that the learning of the Romans contributed to that lols, 
1)1. : dKxr-irrdi^iou, their luxury, and corruption, oecailoced it, . 
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Nor was Cato an enemy to the Grecian philofophcrs^ 
only, but looked upon the phyficians aifo with a lufpi- 
eious eye. He had heard, it feenis, of the anfwer which • 
Hippocrates gave the king of Perfia, when he fent for 
him, and offered him a reward of many talents, " I will 
** never make ufe of my art in favor of barbarians who 
** are enemies to the Greeks." This he faid was an oath 
which all the phyficians had taken, and therefore, he ad- 
vifed his fon to beware of them all. He added, that he- 
liimfelfhad written a little treatife, in which he had fet 
down his method of cure,* and the regimen he prefcribed,- 
when any of his family were fick ; that he never recom^ 
mended fafting, but allowed them herbs, with duckj 

Eigeon, or hare ; fuch kind of diet being light and fuita^ 
le for Tick people, having no other inconvenience but 
its making them dream ; and that with thefe reniedies^ 
and this regimen, he preferved himfelf and his family. 
But his felf fufficiency in this refpe6t went not unpunim^ 
ed ; for he loft both his wife and Ion. He himfelf, indeed^ 
by his ftrong make and good habit of body, lafted lopg f 
fo that even in old age he frequently indulged his inclina- 
tion for the fex, and at an unfeafonable time of life mar- 
ried a young woman. It was on the following pretence. 
After the death of his wife, he married his ion to the 
daughter of Paulus ^milius, the fitter of Scipio ; and 
continued a widower, but had a young female (lave that 
came privately to his bed. It could not, however, be 
long a ferret in a fmall houfe, with a daughter in law in 
it ; and one day as the favorite flave paffed by with a 
haughty and flaunting air, to go to the cenfor's chamber,f 
young Cato gave her a fevere look, and turned his back 
upon her, but faid not a word. The old man was foon 
informed of this circumftance, and finding that this kind 
of commerce difpleafed his fon and his daughter in 

♦ Cato was a worfi quack than Dr. Hill. His medical receipts, 
•which may be found in his treatife of country affairs, are either 
very fimple or very dangeroui ; and fading, which he exploded, 
is l)etter than them all. Duck, pigeon, and hare, which, if wemay 
believe Plutarch, he gave his fick people as a light diet, arc certain- 
ly the ftrongell and moft indigeftible kinds of food, and thcirmak- 
iug them dream was a proof of it. 
. t lUc Pater reftorque deum, cui dextra trifulcis 
Ignibis armata eft, qui nutu coDCUtitorben^ 

. Ifid^uur facieqi umi ■■■ Ovid. Met. lih, ii, , 
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kvr, h€ did not «K|x>ftulAte i^'ith thiftm, nor take the leaft 
n&tice. Next mofning; he went to thcfomm, according 
tO'Guflom, with his friertds about him ; ^ind as he went 
aion^y he called aload to one Sbloiiius, Who had been his 
fcerelary, ttnd how irfeis bne ef his train, and a(ked him, 
" Whbther he had provided a htifband for his daughter >" 
Upon his anfwering^ ** That he Iiad not, nor fhould 
«« without confulting his beft friend ;*» -Cat© feid, " Why 
*« th^n, I iiare fonnd out a Very'fit hilftmnd for her, if fhe 
"can be*r with the drfparity of age ; for 'in other ref- 
*« pe^ts he rt urtwtceptinnabie, btit he is yery old." Sa- 
lonilw replying, « That 'he 'Ifeft thfe Birpo(al of her en- 
" tirely to hito, fdr fl* wns under Tiis 'protci^ion, and 
"-had no dependencfe'bttt upon his bounty;** Cato fiiid 
l»^lth(Hrt ftirthcr Cerehnbny, " Then I will be your fon in 
•* law.'* The man sit firft was aftohifhedat fhe propofal, 
as may eafily be imagined ; believing Cato paft the time 
of Hfe for marryihg, and -knowing hihifeJf far beneath an . 
aHiance with a family that had been honotcd with the 
coftfulatc and a trrtimph. But when hfe faw that Gato 
was in-cameft, he embraeedthe offer -ivith joy, and the 
marriage eontri^ was figntd as foon as they came to the 
famfn, , 

Whflfc'they Were bufied in preparing for the nuptials, 
young Cato, taking his rfelation^ with him, went and afked 
his father, " Wl»t Offence he had committed, that he 
•* wats going to put a mother in law upon him ?" Cato 
immediately arifwered : <* A'lk not fuch a queftion, my. 
•* fon ; for, inftead of being offended, I have rcafon to 
** praife your whole conduct : I am only defirbus of hav- 
** ing more ftrch fons, and leaving more fuch citizens to « 
** my country." But this anfwer is Taid to have been 
^ven lohgbefore, by Pififtratus the Athenian tyrant, who, 
when he had fon? by a former wife already grown np, 
married a fecond, TimonaflTa of Argos, by whom he is 
ikid to have had two fons mofe, Jophon and Theifaltis. 

By this wife Gato had a fon, whom he called Salonius, 
after his mother's father. As for his eldcft fon Cato, he 
died in his praitordiip. His father often makes mention 
of him in his writings as a brave and worthy man. He 
bore this lofs with the moderation of ^ philofoplier, ap- 
plying himfelf with his ufual aftivity to affairs of Rate. 
For he did not, like Lucius LucuUiis afterwards, and Me- 
telUis Pittt, iln^k age an exemptiaii from -Ihc ^fcrvice 
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of the public, but confidered that fcrvice as his indifpenf- 
able duty ; nor yet did he ac^ as Scipio Africanus had 
done, who finding himfelf attocked and oppofed by envy 
in his courfe of glory, quitted the adminiftratien, ^nd fpent 
the remainder of his days in retirement and inaction. But^ 
as one told Dionyfius, that the nioft honorable death 
was to die in poireffion of fovereign power, fo Cato 
efteemed that the moft honorable old age, which was 
fpent in fervingthe commonwealth. The amufements in 
which he paflTed his leifure hours, were the writing of 
books, and tilling the ground ; and this is the reafon of 
our having fo many treatifeson various fubje6ls, and hifto- 
ries of his compofing.* ■'• . 

In his younger days he applied himfelf to agriculture, 
with a view to profit ; for he ufed to fay, he had only 
two ways of incrcaling his income, labor and parfimony ; 
but as he grew old, he regarded it only by way of theory 
and amufement. He wrote a book concerning country 
afFairs,t in which, among other things, he gives rules for 
making cakes, and preferving fruit ; for he was defirouf 
to be thought curious and particular in every thing. He 
kept a better table in the country than in the town ; for 
he always invited fpme of his acquaintance in the neigh* 
borhood to fup with him. With thefe he pafled the time 
in cheerful converfation, making himfelfagrecable not only 
to thofe of his own age, but to the young ; for he had a 
thorough knowledge of the world, and had either iecn 
himfelf, or heard from others, a variety of things that 
were curious and entertaining. He looked upon the table 
as one of the beft means of forming frieadlhips j and at 
his, the converfation generally turned upon the prailles of 
great and excellent men among the Romans j as for the 
bad and the unworthy, no mention was made of them, 
for he would not allow in his company one word, cither 
good or bad, to be faid of fuah kind of men. 

The laft fervice he is faid to have done the public, was 
the deitrudion of Carthage, The younger Scipio indeed 
gave the finifhing ftroke to that work, but it was under-t 

♦ Befide an hundred and fifty orations, and more, that he left 
behind him, lie wrote a treatilc of military difciplinef and books of 
antiquities ; in two of thefe he treats of the foundation of the cities 
of Italy ; the other five contained the Roman hillory, particularly 
a narrative of the firil and fecond Punic war. 

+ This is ihe only work of hb that remains entire 1^ of the left 
/ we have only fragments. 
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taken chiefly by tfte advice and at the -inffances of Catoa- 
The occafion of the war wai> this : The Carthaginians, 
ar.d Maffmifla king of Numidia, being at war with each 
other, Cato wasfent into Africa to inquire into the caiifes 
of the quarrel. MaflfiniflTa from the firft had been a friend 
to the Romans, and the Carthaginians were adniitred into 
their aHiance after the great overthrow they received from 
Scipio the elder, but upon tertRS which deprived them of 
great part of their dominions, aini impofed a heavy trib- 
ute.* When Cato irrivcd at Carthage, he found that 
city not in the cxhaufted and humbte condition which the 
Romans {fiiagined, but full of "men frt to bear armi, 
abounding in money, in arms, and warlike ftorts, and not 
a little dated in the thought of its being fo'well provided. 
He concluded, therefore, that it- was now time for the Ro- 
Itoans to endeavor to fettle- the points in difpute between 
the Numidians and Carthage y and that, if they did not 
loon raakethemfelvesmafters of that city, which was their 
old enemy, and retained firongrefentments of the ufuoge 
§ke had iMely received, and which had not only recovered 
hcrfelf -after Iver lofles, Iwit was prodigionfly increafediti 
liFealth and power^ they woqM foon be evpofad to all their 
former dangers.. For this reafon he returned in all halfe 
to Rotne/. where he informed the (enate, " That the dc^ 
•• feats^and^Other misfortunes which had happened to the 
** Carthaginians, had not fo much drained them of their 
•* forces, as cured them of their folly ; and that, in all 
*• probability. Instead of a weaker, tlwy had made them a 
•*'HK>rolkilf«l and warlike enemy ; that tlieir war with the 
*•' Numidians was only a prelude to future combats with 
*' the Romans ; and that the late peace was a mere name, 
•* for they confidercd it only as a fufpenfion of arms, 
** which they were willing to avail thcmfelves of^ till they 
•^ i>ad a favorable opportunity to renew the war.*' 

It is faid, that at the conclusion of his fpeech he (hook 
tHe lap of his gown, and purpofely dropped fome Libyan 
igs ; and when he found the fenators admired them for 
^eir flze and beauty, he told them, "That the country 

* Scipio African us obliged the Carthaginians, at the conclufioo of 
the fccond Punic War, to deliver up their fleet to theHomans, yield 
to Matfiniffa part of Syphax^s dominions, and pay the Romans ten 
thoufand talcilLs. This peace was made in the third year of the 
hundred and fgrtyfouilh Olympiad,' two hundred ycaura hfiforc 'Jbe 
Clviilian txd* 
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** where fhfy grew was but thFee.d^ysiail fram-Roxnc.'f 
But what is a ftronger infiance of his ennnty to Cafthage» 
he never gave his opinion iathe fenate uf)OiV:any.otheir 
point whatever, without adding thefe words : ** Andpijf 
•< opinion is, that Carthage fhpuld be de(trpyed." Scipio, 
furnamed Nafica, made it a point tonciaintain the coatrary, 
and concluded ail his fpeeches thus ; ** And my opinion 
** is, that CarthagK- fhoiild be left dandtng." It is very 
likely that this great luan, }>er£ei«ing tliat the people 
were come to fuch a piteh of infolence, as to be. led by it 
into the greateil exceftes (fo. tbat in the pride of proifper* 
ity they could not be reftrained ^y the fenate, but bythcir 
overgrown power were abletodraw the government what, 
way they plcafed) thougblk it.be^ tbat Carthage Hiou Id 
remain to keep them in awe, and to moderate their pre* 
fumption. For he law that the Carthaginians were not 
/Irong enough to conquer the Romans, and yet too re-: 
fpedable an enemy to be defpifed by them. On the other 
hand, Cato thoijght it dangerous, while the people were 
thus inebriated and giddy with power, to fuffer a city 
which had always been great, and which was now grown 
fober and wife through its misfortunes, to lie watching 
every advantage againft them, it appeared to him, there-' 
fore, the wifelt courfe, to have all outward dangers re« 
moved from the commonwealth, that it might be at leif- 
ure to guard againU internal corruption.*' 

Thus Caro, they tell us, occafioned the third and lad: 
war againit the Carthaginians. But as foon as it began 
he died, liaving firft prophefied of the perion that fhould 
put an end to it ; who was tl^n a young roan, and had 

* So we have rendered the hH member of the fentcncc, with tha 
Latin, ut ita \appertiiiuus inttfitnii maiis medendis vacarent. In tlieorig. 
|nal it«s, «»a»^o^acavTtK VfKrcki oiMStsafca^iaf cvoXuro^reK; 
and one of the frnle» of «»a^«»- is an allevi-ttion, a refource ; lo 
Euripides in Oreft. tn' i/AH» tcvcaptom T?j ovfAfo^f, Yet the fo? mcr 
Eogliih tranQator and the French have rendered it very differently : 
liow juftly let the tmmed reader judge ! 

TIk Englilh runs thus : At a time whtu^ thfugk their dipratnty-and 
(^rrapUon^ they fisifo mAny dangers hdngin^ over their heads at home 

The French thus : Larjfu'on hi Imjoit au dedans tous Us meyens de 
fepwter d tous Us exci s et de cemwuttre Us.fautes Us. phs krribUs. 

What led Dacicr wrong, was, we luppofe, his finding it 
MTA^sirorraf , in the text, in the pail time; hot it is very clear 19 . 
us, it (hould be read «pire^MrtyT«r} in the prvfent* 
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only a tribune's command in the army, but was giving 
extraorclinary proofs of his conduct and valor. The 
news of thefe exploits being brought to Rome, Cato cried 

■ ■ I He is the foul of council ; 
The refl are fhadows v«in. 

This Scipio foon confirmed by his adtions. 

Cato left one fon by his fecond wife, who, as we hare 
already obferved, was furnamed Salonius, and a grandfoD 
by the fon of his firft wife who died before him. Salo- 
nius died in his praetorlhip, leaving a fon named Marcus, 
who came to be conful, and was grandfather* to Cato 
the philofopher, the hcR and mod illadrious man of his 
time. 



ARISTIDES AND CATO, 

COMPARED. 

Having thus given a detail of the moft memorable 
actions of thefe great men, if we compare the whole life 
of the one, with that of the other, it will not be eafy to 
difcern the diifernce between them, the eye being at- 
trad:ed by fo many ftriking refemblances. But if we ex- 
amine thefeveral parts of their lives diftindliy, as we do 
a poem or a pi6^ure^ we fliall find in the firft place, this 
common to them both, that they rofe to high fiations and 
great honor in their refpeflive commonwealths, not by 
the help of family conne6lions, but merely by their own 
virtues and abilities. It is true, that when Ariftides raif- 
ed himfelf, Athens was not in her grandeur, and the dem- 
agogues and chief magiftrates he had to deal with, were 
men of moderate and nearly equal fortunes. For eftates 
of the higheft clafs were then only five hundred medimni; 
of thofe of the fecond order, who were knights, three 
hundred ; .and of thofe of the third order, who were 
called Zeugitay two hundred. But Cato, from a little vil- 
lage and a country life, launched into the Roman gov- 
ernment, as into a boundlefs ocean, at a time when it 

* This is a miftakc in Plutarch ; for Salonius was the grand- 
father, and Marcus the father of Cato of Utioa. 
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■iras not conduced by theCurii, the Fabricii, and Hoftilii, 
nor received for its magiftrates and oratoi-s, men of nar- 

Tow circumftances who woiJ^ed with their own hand^, 
from the plough and ^he fpade, but was accuftoraed 
to regard greatnefs of family, opulence, diftributions 
among the people, and fervility in courting their favor ; 
for the Romans, elated with their power and importance, 
loved to humble thofe who flood for the great offices of 
flate. And it was not the fame thing to be rivalled by 

-a Themiftocles, who was neither diftingutfhed by birth 
nor fortune (for he is faid not to have been worth more 
than three, or, at the moft, five talents, when he fir ft 
applied himfelf to public affairs) as to have to conteft 
with a Scipio Africanus, a Servius Galba, or aQ^intius 
Flaminius without any other afliftance or fupport, but'ia 
tongue accuftomed to fpeak with freedom in the caufe of 
juftice, 

Befides, Ariftides was only one among ten, that com- 
manded at Marathon and Plat«ea; whereas Cato was chofen 
one of the two confuls, from a number, of competitors, 
and one of the two cenfors, though oppofed by feven can- 
didates, who were fome of the greateu and mod illuflrious 
men in Rome. 

It fhould be obferved too, that Ariflides was never 
principal in any action ; for Miltiades had the chief hon- 
or of the victory at Marathon 5 Themiftocles of that 
•at Salamis ; and the palm of the important day at Pla- 
tasa, as Herodotus tells us, was adjudged to Paufanias. 
Nay, even the fecond place was difputed with Arillides, 
by Sophanes, Aminias, Callimachus, and Cynsegirus, who 
greatly diftinguifhed themfelves on that occafion. 
* On the other hand, Cato not only ftood firft in courage 
and conduct, during his own confulate, and in the war 
with Spain ; but when he afled at Thermopylae, only as 

'a tribune, under the afpices of another, he gained the 
glory of the victory ; for he it was that unlocked the pafs 
for the Romans to rufh upon Antiochus, and that brought 
tbe war upon the back of the king, who minded only 
what was before him. That vi6\ory, which was mani- 
feftly the work of Cato, drove Afia out of Greece, and 
opened the paifage for Scipio to that continent after, 
wards. 

Vol. IL ^ f 
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Both of them were equally viflorious in war, but Arir- 
tides mifcarried in the adminiftration, being banifhed and 
opprefled by the faflion of Themiftocles ; whilft Cato, 
though he had for antagonifts almoft all the greateft and 
mofl powerful men in Rome, who kept contending with 
him even in his old age, like a flcilful wreftler, always 
held his footing. Often impeached before the people, 
and often the manager of an impeachment, he generally 
fucceeded in his profecution of others, and was never 
. condemned himfelf ; fecure in that bulwark of life, the 
<lefenfive and offenfive armor of eloquence ; and to this, 
much more juftly than to fortune, or his guardian genius, 
we may afcribe his maintaining his dignity unblemiOied 
to the laft. For Antipater beftowed the fame encomium 
upon Ariftotle the philofopher, in what he wrote con- 
cerning him after his death, that, among his other qua- 
lities, he had the very extraordinary one, of perfuading 
people to whatever he pleafed. 

That the art of governing cities and commonwealths, 
is the chief excellence of man, admits not of a doubt ; 
and it is generally agreed, that the art of governing a 
family, is no fmall ingredient in that excellence. For a 
city, which is only a colledlion of fafnilies, cannot be 
pro/jperous in the whole, unlefs the families that com- 
|)ofe it be flourifhing and profperous. And Lycurgus, 
when he banifhed gold and filver out "Of Sparta, and gave 
the citizens, inftead of it, money made of iron, that had 
been fpoiled by the fire, did not defign to excufe them from 
attending to economy, but only to prevent luxury, which 
is a tumor and inflammation caufed by riches ; that every 
one might have the greater plenty of the neceflaries and 
conveniencies of life. By this eftablifhment of his, it 
appears, that he faw farther than any other legiflator ; 
fince he was fenfible that every fociety has more to ap- 
prehend from its needy members, than from the rich. 
For this realon, Cato was no lefs attentive to the manage- 
ment of his domeftic concerns, than to that of public 
affairs ; and he not only increafed his own eftate but 
became a guide to others in economy and agriculture, 
concerning which he collefted many ufeful rules. 

But Ariftides by his indigence brought a difgracc upon 
juftice itfelf, as if it were the ruin and impoverifhment 
oi families, and a quality that is profitable to any one 
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rather than the owner. Hefiod, however, has faid a good 
deal to eJthort us both tojuftice and economy, and in- 
veighs againft idlenefs as the fource of injuftice. The 
fame is. well reprefented by Homer*- 

The culture of the field, which fills the ftorcs 

M'ith happy harvefts ; and domeftic cares, 

Which rear the fmiling progeny, 00 charms 

Could boaft for ate ; 'twas mine, to fail- 

The gallant (hip, to found the trump of war, 

To point the polilh'd fpcar, and hurl the quivering^ lance^ 

By which the poet intimates, that thofe who neglea their 
own affairs, generally fupport themfelvcs by violence and- 
injuftice. For what the phyficians fay of oil, that u fed 
outwardly it is beneficial, but pernicious when taken in- 
wardly, is not applicable to the juft man ; nor is it true, 
that he is ufeful to others, and unprofitable to himfelf 
and his family. The politics of Ariftides feem, therefore, 
to have been defective in this refpe^l, if it is true (as 
moft writers affert) that he left not enough either for the 
portions of his daughters, or for the expenfes of his fu- 
neral. 

Thus Cato's family produced praetors and confuls to 
the fourth generation ; for his grandfons and their chiU 
drcn bore the higheft offices ; whereas, though Ariflides 
was one of the greateft men in Greece, yet the moft dif- 
trefsful poverty prevailing among his defcendants, fome 
of them were forced to get their bread by fhowing tricks 
of Height of hand, or telling fortunes, and others, to re. 
ceive public alms, and not one of them entertained a fen^ 
timent worthy of their ilhiftrious anceftor. 

It is true, this point is liable to fome difputc ; for pov- 
erty is not dishonorable in itfelf, but only when it is the 
effedl of idlenefs, intemperance, prodigality, and folly. 
And when, on the contrary, it is alFociated with all the 
Tirtues, in the fober, the induftrious, the juft, and valiant 
fiatefman, it ipeaks a great and elevated mind. For an 
attention to little things, renders it impoflible to do any 
thing that is great ; nor can he provide for the wants of 
others, whofe own are numerous and craving. The great 
and neceifary provision for a ftatefman is, not richeS| but a 

• Odyjf. I. iv. 
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contented mind, which requiring no fiipcrflnities for i(% 
feJf, leaves a man at full liberty to ferve the common-^ 
wealth. God is abfolutely exempt from wants ; and the 
virtuous man, in proportion as he reduces his wants, ap- 
proaches nearer to the Divine perfe6tion. For as a body 
well built for health, needs nothing exquifite, either in 
food or clothing, fo a rational way of living, and a well 
governed family, demands a very moderate lupport. Our 
pofletTions, indeed, fhould be proportioned to the ufe we 
inake of them ; he that amaffesa great deal, and ufes but 
little, is far from being fatisfied and happy in his abun- 
dance ; for if, while he is folicitous to increafe it, he has- 
no defire of thofe things which wealth can procure, he is 
fbolifh ; if he does defire them, and yet out of meannefs 
of fpirit will not allow himfelf in their enjoyment, he is 
miferable. 

I would fain a(k Cato himfelf this queftion, " If riches 
*< are to be enjoyed, why, when poflefled of a great deal, 
•^ did he plume himfelf upon being fatisfied with a little >" 
If it be a commendable thing, as indeed it is, to be con- 
tented with coarfe bread, and fuch wine as our {crvaats 
and laboring people drink, and not covet purple and 
elegantly plaftcred houfes, then Ariftides, Eparainondas, 
Manius Curius, and Caius Fabricius were perfectly right, 
in neglecting to acquire what they did not think proper 
to ufe. For it was by no means neceflary for a roan who, 
like Cato, could make a delicious meal on turnips, and 
loved to boil them himfelf, while his wife baked the 
bread, to talk fo much about a. farthing, and to write bf 
what means a man might fooneft grow rich. Indecd,^ 
fimpiicity and frugality are then only great things, whea 
they free the mind from the deHre of fuperfluities^ and the 
anxieties of care. Hence it was that Ariftides, in the 
trial of Callias, faid, // nvas Jit for none to he a/bamed of 
po*vertyf but thofe that loere poor againfi their njuiils ; and 
that they ivho, /ike him, nuere poor out of choice^ might- 
glory in it, ' For it is ridiculous to fuppofe that the pov- 
erty of Ariftides was to be imputed to ftoth, fince ho^ 
might, without being guilty of Xht Jeaft bafenefs, have- 
raifed himfelf to opulence, by the fpoil of one barbarian, 
or the plunder of one tent. But enough of this. 

As to military achievements, thofe of Cato added but 
little to th? Rpnun empire,, which w?^s already YeK;^ 
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great ; whereas the battles of Marathon, Salamis, and 
PJatsea, the mod glorious and important actions of the 
Greeks, are numbered among thofe of Ariftides. And 
furely Antiochus is not worthy to be mentioned with 
Xerxes, nor the demolifliing of the walls of the Spanifh 
towns, with the deitru6tion of fo many thoufands of bar- 
barians, both by Tea and land. On thefe great occafions 
Ariftides was inferior to none in real fervice, but he left 
the glory and the laurels, as he did the wealth, to others 
who had more need of them, bccaufe he was above them. 

I do not blame Cato for perpetually boafting and giving 
himfelf the preference to others, though in one of his 
pieces he fays, // is abfurdfor a man either to commend 
or depreciate himfelf \ but I think the man who i* often 
praiftng himfelf, not fo complete in virtue as the> modeft 
man, who does not even want others to praife him. For 
modefty is a very proper ingredient in the mild and en- 
gaging manner neceflary. for a ftatefman ; on the other 
hand, he who demands any extraordinary refpeft, is diffi- • 
cult to pleafe, and liable to eavy. Cato was very fubje6t . 
to this fault, and Ariftides entirely free from it. For 
Ariftides, by cooperating with his enemy Themiftocles in 
his greateft actions, and being, as it were, a guard to him» 
while he hadthe command, reftored the affairs of Athens ; 
whereas Cato, by counteracting Scipio, had well nigh 
blaftedand ruined that expedition of his againft Carthage, 
which brought down Hannibal, whatill then was invinci- 
ble. And he continued to raife fufpicions againft him, 
and to perfecute him with calumnies, till at laft he drove 
him out of Rome, and got his brother.ftigmatized with 
the ftiameful crime of embezzling the public money. 

As for temperance, which Cato always extolled as the 
greateft of virtues, Ariftides preferved it in itsutmoft pu- • 
rity and perfe6lion ; while Cato, by marrying fo much 
beneath himfelf, and at an . unfeafonable time of life,. 
ftood juftly impeached in that refpe6l. For it was by ^^ 
no means decent, at . his great age, to bring home to - 
his fon and daughter in law, a young wife, the daugh- 
tcr of his fecretary, a man who received wages of 
the public. Whether he did it merely to gratify his ' 
appetite, or to revenge the affront which his fon put up- 
•n his favorite (lave, both the caufe and the thing . . 

a ^ F f 2 
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were diflionorablc. And the reafon which he gave tos 
his fon was ironical and groundlefs. For if he was deiirous- 
of having more children like him, he (hould have looked 
out before for fome woman of family, and not have put off 
the thoughts of marrying again, till his commerce with fo 
meto a creature was oifcovered ; and when it was difcov* 
cred, he ought to have chofen for his father in law, not 
the man who would mofi readily accept his propofals, but 
•ne whofe alliance would have done him the mod honor. 
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PHILOPCEMEN. 

At Mantineay there . was- a man of great quality and/ 
power named CaiTander,* who, being obliged, by a re- 
ytT^t of fortune, to quit his own country, went and fettled^ 
at Megalopolis. He was induced to fix there, chiefly by 
the friend mip which fubfifled between him and Crauiis,t^ 
the father of Philopoemen, who was in all refpe€ts an ex- 
traordinary man. While his friend lived, he had all that 
he could wi Hi ; and being defirbuf, after his death, to 
make fome return for his hofpitality, he educated his or« . 
phan fon in the fame manner as Homer fays Achilles was 
educated by Plioenix, and formed him from his infancy to 
generous fsntimentsand royaLvirtues, 

But when he was pafl the years of childhood, Ecdemus ' 
and Demoplianes]:. had the principal care of him. They 
were both Megalopolitans ; who, having learned the 
academic philoiophy of Arcefilaus,!! appli^ it, above- 
all the men of their time, to a6tion and affairs of ftate. 
They delivered their country frem tyranny, by provid- 
ing perfons privately to take off Ariftodemus ; they were- 
amfting to Aratus, in driving out Nicocles the tyrant 
ofSicyon; and, at the,, requed of the people of Cyrene,. 

* Paufanias calls hlxn CUander ; and forae xnanufcripCs of Pla^ 
tarch agree with him. So it is alfo-in the traoflation of Guarini. 

f Craugis in Paufanias ; in the infcription of a llatue of Rulo« 
pccmen at Tegex ; and in an ancient coUedion of epigrams^ 

Xln Paufanias their names are Ecdelus and Megalophancs. 

K Arcefilaus was founderof the middle Academy^ and nudelbot. 
^Ucratioa in the do(lrine whidi hiid oj^Uumed^ 



irlfofe government was in great difordor, they failed ^ 
thither, fettled it on the foundation of good laws, and .. 
thoroughly regulated the commonwealth. But among all 
their great actions, they valued themfelves mod on the - 
education of Philopoemen, as having rendered him, by 
the principles of philofophy, a common benefit to Greece, 
And indeed, as he came thelaft of fo many excellent gen- - 
crals, Greece loved him extremely, as the child of her 
old age, and, as his reputation increafed, enlarged his 
power. For which reafon, a certain Roxpan calls him 
thelaft of the Gr^r it/, meaning that Greece had not pro* . 
duced one great man, or one that was worthy of ner, , 
after him. 

His vifage was not very homely,* as fome imagine it to : 
have been ; for we fee hisftatue (till remaining at Delphi. 
As for the miftake of his hoftefs at Megara, it is faid tp 
be owing to his eafinefs of behavior and the (implicity of 
liis garb. She having word brought tl^t the general of 
the Achaeans was coming to her houfe, was in great care 
and hurry to provide his fupper, her hufband happening 
to be out of the way. In the mean time Philopoemen 
came, and, as his habit was ordinary, (he took him for 
one of his own fervants, or for an harbinger, and defired 
him to aflift her in the buiinefs of the kitchen. He pref- 
ently threw off his cloak, and began to cleave fome wood ; 
wheii the mailer of the houfe returning, and feeing hinv ' 
fo employed, faid, ** What is the meaning of this rhilo- 
** poemen ?'* He replied, in broad Doric, " I am paying^ 
*• the fine of my deformity,'* Titus Flaminius rallying 
him one day upon his make, faid, ** What fine hands and 
** legs you have ! but then you have no belly ;" and he 
was indeed very llender in the waift. But this raillery 
might rather be referred to the condition of his fortune \ 
for he had good foldiers, both horfe and foot, but very 
often wanted money to pay them. Thefe ftories are fub- 
je6ls of difputations in the fchools. 

As to his manners ; we find that his purfuits of honor 
were too much attended with roughnefs and palfion.— . 
Epaminondas was the perfon whom he propofed his pat-. 
tern j and he fucceeded in imitating his adlivity, \i\%, 

* Paufanias alTures us that his vHage was homely, but at tht: 
iamc time declares, that in point of (xxetnd ftrtngih no mats, in ?<•«. 
loponncCus exceeded bim, 
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flirewdnefsy and contempt of riches ; but his choleric^ 
contentious humor prevented his atuining to the mild- 
nefs, the gravity, and candor of that great man in politi- 
cal difputes ; fo that he feemed rather fit for war, than 
for the civil adminiftration. Indeed, from a child he 
was fond of every thing in the military way, and readily 
entered into the ezercifes which tended to that purpofe, 
thofe of riding, for inflance, and handling of arms. As. 
he feemed well formed for wredling too, his friends and 
governors advifed him to improve himfelf in that art ; 
which gave him occafion to a(k, whether that might be 
confident with his proficiency as a foldier ? They told 
him the truth ; that the habit of body and manner of life, . 
the diet and exercife of afoldier and a wreftler were cit- 
tirely different ; that'the wreftler muft have much deep , 
and full meals, flated times of exercife and reft, every 
little departure from his niles being very prejudicial to-, 
him ; wnereas the foldier fhould be prepared for the moft 
irregular changed of living, and fhould chiefly endeavor, 
to bring himfelf to bear the want of food and fleep, with- 
out difficulty. Philopoemen hearing this, not only.avoid- . 
ed and derided the exercife of wreffling himfelf ; but af- 
terwards, when he came to be general, to thejutmofl of his 
power exploded the whole art, by every mark of difgrace.. 
and exprefllon of contempt ; fatisfied that it rendered, 
perfons, who were the moft fit for war^^.quite ufelefs and. 
unable to fight on neceflary occafions. . 

When his governors and preceptors had quitted their 
charge, he engaged in thofe private incurfions into La-. 
conia which the city of Megalopolis made for the fake of 
booty ; and in thefe he was fmre.to be the firft to march, 
out, and the laft to return. 

His leifure he fpent either in the chafe, wluch increafed 
both his ftrength and aftivity, or in the tillage of the 
field. For he had a handfome eftate, twenty furlongs . 
from the city, to which he went every day after dinner,, 
or after fupper J and, at night, he threw himfelf upon 
an ordinary mattrafs, and flept as one of the laborers. , 
Early in the morning he rofe and went to work along 
with his vine dreflers or ploughmen j after which he^ 
returned to the town, and employed his time about the 
Public aftairs with his friends, and with the magiftratoe. . 
What lie gaiued in the wars he. laid out upoa horfes on. 
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arms, or in- the redeeming of. captives ; but he endeav- 
ored to improve his own eftate thejuftcft way in the 
world, by agriculture I mean.* Nor did he apply him- 
felf to it in a curfory manner, but in full conviction that 
the fured way not to touch what belongs to others, is ta 
take care of one^s own. 

He fpent fome time in hearing the difcourfes and ftudy- 
ing the writings of philofophers ; but felefted fuch a& 
he thought might affift his progrefs in virtue. Among 
the poetical images in Homer, he attended to thofe which 
foemed to excite and encourage valor ; and as to other 
•uthors, he was moft converfant in the Tallies of Evan- 
gelus, t and in the hiflories of Alexander ; being perfuaded 
that learning ought to condnce to adion, and not be con* 
fide red as mere paftime and an ufelefs fund for talk. In 
the fludy of ta^ics^ he negledted thofe plans and dia- 
grams that arc drawn upon paper, and exemplified tho 
rules in the field ; confideriagwith himfelf as he travelled, 
and pointing out to thofe about him,the difficulties of fleep 
or broken ground \ and how the ranks of an army mufl be- 
extended or clofed, according to the difference made by 
rivers, ditches, and defiles. 

He feems, indeed, to have fet rather too great a value 
on military knowledge ; embracing war as the moft exten-« 
five cxercife of virtue, anddefpifing thofe thm were not 
verfed in it, as perfons entirely ufelefs. 

He was now thirty^ears old, when Cleomenes,! Idng^ 
of the Lacedasmonians, furprifed Megalopolis in the 
night, and having forced the guards, entered and feized 
the market place. Fhilopcemen ran to fuccor the inhab^ 
itants, but was not able to drive out the enemy, though 
]ie fought with the mofl determined and defperate valor. 

* Columella fays agricultureis nextakio to philofophy. It dqes, 
indeed, afford a perfon who is capable of fpeculauon,an opportunity 
of meditating on nature ; and fuch meditationa enlarge the mind. 

-f This author is mentioned by Arrian, who alfo wrote a difcourfe 
on Tallies. Heobferves that the treatife of Evangel us, as well as 
thofe of fevcral other writers on that fubjcft, were become of Uttlq 
ufe in his time, becaufethey had omitted feveral things asfuBiciently 
known in their days,which,howeyer,then wanted explication. This 
may ferve as a caution to future writers on this and fuch like fubje6b«. 

% Cleomeoes made himielf mailer of Megalopolis in the feconct 
year of the hundred and thirtyninth Olympiad, which was tbetWiii^, 
Bundred aqd twentyfirfi before the ChiiiiiaQ era, 
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He prevailed, however, io far as to give the people op- 
portunity to /leal out of the town, by maintaining the 
combat with the purfuers, and drawing Cleomenes upon 
himfelf, fo that he retired the laft with diflSculty, and 
after prodigious efforts j being wounded and having his 
horfe killed under him. When they had gained Meflene, 
Cleomenes made them an offer of their city with their 
lands and goods. Philopoemen perceiving they were 
glad to accept the propofal, and in hafte to return^ 
ftrongly oppofed it, reprefenting to them in a fet fpeech, 
that Cleomenes did not want to reftore them their city, 
but to be mafler of the citizens, in order that he mignt 
be more fecure of keeping the place ; that he could not 
fit ftill long to watch empty houfes and walls, for the very 
folitude would force them away. By this argument he 
turned the Megalopolitans from their purpofe, but at the 
fame time furnifhed Cleomenes with a pretence to plunder 
the town and demolifli the greateft part of it, and to march. 
•IF loaded with booty. 

Soon after, Antigonus came down to aflid the Achaean^ 
againft Cleomenes ; and finding tliat he had polTeffed 
himfelf of the heights of Seliafia, and blocked up thct 
paflages, Antigonus drew up his army near him, with a. 
refolution to force him from his port. Philopoemen, with 
his citizens, was placed among the cavalry, fupported 
by the Illyrian foot, a numerous and gallant body of 
men, who clofed that extremity. They had orders to 
wait quietly, until from the other wing, where the king, 
fought in perfon, they fliould fee a red robe lifted up upon 
the point of a fpear. The Achaeans kept their ground, 
as they were directed ; but the Illyrian officers with their 
corps attempted to break in upon the Lacedaemonians. 
Euclidas, the brother of Cleomenes, feeing this opening 
made in the ehemy*s army, immediately ordered a party 
of his light armed infantry to wheel about and attack 
the rear of the Illyrians, thus feparated from the horfe« 
This being put in execution, and the Illyrians harafled 
and broken, Philopoemen perceived that it would be no 
difficult matter to drive off that light armed party, and 
that the occafion called for it. Firft he mentioned 
the thing to the king's officers, but they rejected th^ 
hint, and confidered him as no better than a madman, 
lus reputation being not yet refpe^able enough to judifyt • 
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fucli a movement. He, therefore, with his Megalopol- 
itans, falling upon that light armed corps himfelf, at the 
firft encounter put them in confiifion, and foon after rout- 
ed them with ^roat llaughter. Defirous yet farther t« 
encourage Antigonus's troops, and quickly to penetrate 
into the enemy's army, which was now in forae difordcr, 
lie quitted his horfe ^ -and advancing on foot, in his 
horfeman's coat of mail and other heavy accoutrements, 
upon rough uneven ground, that was full of fprings and 
bogs, he was making his way witli extreme difficulty, 
yffhen he had both his thighs ftruck through with a jave- 
lin, fo that the point came through on the other fide, and 
the wound was great though not mortal. At firft he 
ftood ftill as if he had been (hackled, not knowing what 
method to take. For the thong in the middle of the jav- 
elin rendered it difficult to be drawn out j nor would any 
about him venture to do it. At the fame time the fight 
being at the hotteft, and likely to be foon over, honor and 
indignation pufhed him on to take his (hare in it ; and 
therefore, by moving his legs this way and that, he broke 
the ftafF, and then ordered the pieces to be pulled out. 
Thiis fct free, he ran, fword in hand, through the firft 
ranks, to charge the enemy ; at the fame time animating 
the troops, and firing them with emulation. 

Antigonus, having gained the vi^ory, to try his Mac- 
edonian officers, demanded of them, ** Why they had 
** brought on the cavalry before he gave them the fig- 
** nal ?" By way of apology, they faid, ** They were 
** obliged, againft their will, to come to a6lion, becaufe 
** a young man of Megalopolis had begun the attack too 
** foon." " That young man," replied Antigonus fmiU 
ing, ** has performed the office of an experienced gen- 
«eral." 

This aftion, as we may eafily imagine, lifted Plilo- 
pcemen into great reputation, fo that Antigonus was very 
defirous of having his fervice in the wars, and oflfered 
him a confiderable command with great appointments ; 
but he declined it, becaufe he knew he could not bear to 
be under the dire^ion of another. Not choofing, how- 
ever, to lie idle, and hearing there was a war in Crete, 
he failed thither, to exerciic and improve his military 
talents. When he had ferved there a good while, along 
witli a fet of brave men, who were not only verfed in ail 
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the fhrategtms of war, but temperate befides, and ftri£t 
in their manner of living, he returned with fo much re- 
nown to the AchaeanSy that they immediately appointed 
"him general of horfe. He found that the cavalry made 
life of fmall and mean horfes, which they picked up as 
they could when they were called to a campaign ; that 
many of them fhunned the wars, and fent others in their 
Head ; and that fiiaraeful ignorance of fervice,* with its 
- confequenccy timidity, prevailed among them all. The 
former generals had connived at this, becaufe it being 
a degree of honor among the Achseans to ferve on hurfe- 
' bacli^ the cavalry had great power in the commonwealth, 
«nd confiderable influence in the didribution of rewards 
and puniHiments. But Philopcemen would not yield to 
fuch confiderations, or grant them the leafl indulgence. 
' Inftead of that, he applied to the feveral towns, and to 
each of the young men in particular, routing them to a 
fenfe of honor, punifhing where neceflity required, and 
praflifing them in exercife, reviews, and mock battles in 
places of the greateft refort. By thefe means in a little 
time he brought them to furprifing ftrength and fpirit ; 
and, what is of mod confequence in difcipline, rendered 
them fo light and quick, that all their evolutions and 
movements, whether performed feparately or together, 
were executed with fo much readinefs and addrefs, that 
their motion was like that of one body afhiated by an in- 
ternal voluntary principle. In the great battle which 
they fought with the i^tolians and Eleans near the river 
l^rifrus,t Demophantus, general of the Elean horfe, ad- 
vanced before the lines, at full fpeed, againft Philopce- 
men. Philopcemen, preventing his blow, with a pufh of 
his fpear brought him dead to the ground. The enemy 
feeing Demophantus fall, immediately fled. And now 
Philopcemen was univerfally celebrated, as not inferior to j 
the young in perfonal valor, nor to the old in prudence, 

* ^e»njf 01 airnpiaf fA.tT(t «To^f«^«f ftrarrtfv Sff-ar.— The 
Latin iranflation. ejltt etiam fingularis omnium cum ignavia incitia^ be- 
Inj; a little obicnre in this paffage, though the Greek is vcr\' clear, 
the fornrcr Englifh tranflator entirely omitted it. The paflage, how- 
ever, is of importance, and well delerves the confideration of every 
military man. 

+ This battle was fought the fourth year of the hundred and forty 
Second Olympiad, when Fhilopcemea was in his fortyforth year. 
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Und as equally well qualified both to %ht and to com- 
tnand. 

Aratus was, indeed, the firH who raifed the common*, 
"wealth of the Achaeans to dignity and power. Foi*^ 
whereas before they were in a low condition,difperfed in 
*unconne6ted cities, he united them in one body, and gave 
4hem a moderate x:ivil government worthy of Greece^ 
Aqd as it happens in running waters, that when a few 
fmall bodies itop, others ilick to them, and one part 
^rengthening another, the whol6 becomes one firm and 
folid mafs, fo it was with Greece. At a time when (he wa« 
weak and eafily broken, difperfed as fte was in a variety 
of cities, which ft«od each upon its own bottom, the 
Achaeans firfl united themfelves, and then drawing fome 
of the neighboring cities to them by affifting them to ex- 
J>el their tyrants, while others voluntarily jomed them for 
the fake of that unanimity which they beheld in fo well 
tronftituted a government ; they conceived the great de- 
iign of forming Peloponnefus into one community. It is 
true, that while Aratus lived, they attended the motions 
of the Macedonians, and made their court firft to Ptole- 
my, and afterwards to Antigonus and Philip, who all 
had a great fhare in the affairs of Greece. But when 
Philopcemen had taken upon him theadminiHration, the 
Achaeans finding themfelves refpe6lable enough to oppofe 
theif ftrongeft adverfaries, ceafed to call in foreign pro- 
testors. As for Aratus, not being fo £t for conflicts in 
the field, he managed mod of his affairs by addrefs, by 
xnoderation, and by the friend (hips he had formed with 
foreign princes, as we have related in his life. But Phllo- 
poemen, being a great warrior, vigorous and bold, and 
iuccefsful withal in the firft battles that he fought, raifed 
the ambition of the Achaeans together with their power ; 
for under him they were ufed to conquer. 

In the firft place he corrected the errors of the Achaeans 
in drawing up their forces and in the make of their arms. 
For hitherto they had made ufe of bucklers whicli were 
caiy to manage on account of their fmallnefs, but too nar. 
row to cover the body, and lances that were much fliortef 
than the Macedonian pikes ; for which reafon they an- 
Iwered the end in fighting at a diftance, but were of 
little ufe in clofe battle. As for the order of battle, they 

Vol. 11. Gg - 
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had not been accudomed to draw up in a ffiral form,* 
but in the fquare battalion, which having neither a front 
of pikesy nor ihieids, 6t to lock together, like that of the 
Macedonians, was ealily penetrated and broken. Philo«> 
poemen altered both ; ' perfuading them, inftead of the 
-buckler and lance, to talce the fhield and pike ) to arm 
their heads, bodies, thighs, and legs, and, inflesid of a 
light and defultory manner of fighting, to adopt a ciofe 
and firm one. Atter he had brought the youth to wear 
complete armor, and on that account to confider themfelVes 
as invincible, his next (Icp was to reform them with ref- 
pect to luxury and love of expenfe. He could not, indeed, 
entirely cure them of the diilemper with which they had 
long been infected, the vanity of appearance, for they 
had vied with each other in fine clothes, in purple car* 
pets, and in the rich fervice of their tables. But he began 
with diverting their love of (how, from fuperfluous things 
to thole that were ufeful and honorable, and foon pre« 
vailed with them to retrench their daily expenfe upon 
ihcir perfons, and to give into a magnificence in their 
arms and the whole equipage of war. The Ihops there- 
fore were feen (Irewed with plate broken in pieces, while 
breaft }>lates were gilt with the gold, and fhields and 
bridles Iludded with the filver. On the parade the young 
men were managing horfes, or exercifing their arms. 
The women were feen adorning helmets and crefts with 
various colors, or embroidering military vefts both for 
the cavalry and infantry. The very fight of thefc things 
inflaming their courage, and calling forth their vigor, 
made them venturous and ready to face any danger. For 
much expenfe in other things tliat attract our eyes tempts 
to luxury, and too often produces cfl'eminacy ; the feafting 
of the fenfes relaxing the vigor of the mind ; but in this 

♦ The Macedonian phalanx occafionally altered their form from 
the fquare to the Jpiral or orbicular, and fomec:me& to that of the 
i)uiuus or wedge. 

Ta|>; IK O'Vii^av might alfo be tranflatedr^ draw up in platoons^ 
the word ^vu^a derived from <nra.u^ fignifying 2iband ox platoon. 
Bat Uicn in the original it would rather have been ffinh^a% than 
€ifU^OLf ; befides, the context fecms to determine it to the former 
fignification. It was neceffary for the phalanx to throw themfelves 
into ihc/piral or orbicular foim, whenc\'er they were furroiinded, 
in order that they might face and fight ihc enemy on every fide. 
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inftance it (Irengtli^ns and improves -it. Thus Homer 
reprefents Achilles, at the figlu of .his new armor, eKiilt.i« 
ing with joy,* and burning with'- impatience toufeit: 
When Philopoemen had perfuaded the youth thus toacm 
and to adorn themfelves, he> mudered and trained them 
continually, and they entered with pride and pl^eafure into 
his exercifc. For they were, greatly delighted with the 
new form of the battalion, .which was fo cemented that it 
fceraed impoffible ta break it. And their arms became 
eafy and light in the wearing, becaufe they were charmed 
with their rirhnefs. and beauty, and they longed for noth- 
ing more than to ufe them againft the enemy, and lo try 
them in a real encounter. 

At that time the Achaeans were at war with Machanida* 
the tyrant of Lacedaemon, who, with a powerful army, was 
Dvatcliing his opportunity to fubdue all Peloponneliis. A« 
ibonas newS'Was brought that he was fallen upon the 
Mantineiansy Fhilopoemen took the field, and marched 
againft him. They drew up their armies near.Mantinea, 
each having a good number of mercenaries in pay, beiide 
the whole force of their refpedtive cities. The engage- 
ment being begun, Machanidas with his foreign troof^a 
attacked and put to flight the fpearmen and the Taren- 
tines, who were placed in the Achaean front ; but after- 
wards, inftead of falling upon that part of the army who 
flood their ground, and breaking them, he went upon 
the purfuit of the fugitives ;t and when he fhould have 
endeavored to r'Ut the main body of the Achaeans, left 
his own uncovered. Philopoemen, after fo indifferent a 
beginning, made light of the misfortune, and reprefented. 
it as no great matter ; though the day feemed to be lofl. 
But when he faw what an error the enemy committed, in 
quitting their foot, and going upon the purfuit, by which 
they left him a good opening, he did not try to flop them 

♦ She drops the radicnt burden on the ground ; 
Clang the ftrong arms, and ring the fliores around. 
Back (hrink the Myrmidons "wii(p dread lurprile, 
And from the broad effulgence turn their eyes. 
Unmov'd, the hero kindles at the (how, 
And feels with rage divine his holom glow ; 
From his fierce eyeballs living flames expire, 
And fla(h inceilant like a ftrcam of flm. Pope, 11. i^ 

i See Polybius, book xi. 
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in their caroer after the ftigitivcs, but fufi^ed them t* 
pafs by. When the purfuers were got at a great diftance^ 
oe ruihed upon the Lacedaemonian infantry, now left un- 
iiil^rted by their right wing. Stretching,, therefore, to 
the left, he took them in lank, deftitute as they were 
of a general, and far from expcfting to come to blows i 
for thev thought Machanidas abfolutely fur^ of viftory, 
when tney faw him upon the purfuit. 

After he had routed this inlantry with great (laughter 
ffor it is faid that four thoufand Lacedaemonians were left 
dead upon the fpot) he marched again fl Machanidas, 
who was now reluming, with his mercenaries from the 
purfuit. There was a broad and deep ditch between 
them, where both ftrove awhile, the one to get over and 
flv, the other to hinder him. Their appearance was not 
like that of a combat between two generals, but between 
two wild beafts (or rather between a hunter and a wild 
beafl) whom ncceflity redudes to fight. Philopoemen wat 
tjie great hunter. The tyrant*s horfe being flrong and 
fpirited, and violently fpurred on both fidi^s, ventured to 
leap into the ditch ; and was raidng his fore feet in order 
to gain the oppofite bank, when Simmias and Polysenus^ 
who always fought by the Cde of Philopoemen, both rode 
vp and levelled their fpears againfl M^chanidas. But 
Philopcemen prevented them ; and perceiving that the 
horfe, with his head high reared, covered the tyrant's 
body, he turned his own a little, and pufhiag his fpear 
at him with all his force, tumbled him into the ditch. 
The Achaeans, in admiration of this exploit and of hii 
conduct in the whole a6lion, fet up his ftatue in brafs at 
Delphi, in the attitude in which he killed the tyrant. 

It is reported, that at the Nemean games, a little after 
he had gained the battle of Mantinea, Philopcemen then 
chofen general the fecond time, and at leifure on account* 
of that great feftival, firft caufed this phalanx, in the bcft 
order and attire, to pafs in review before the Greeks, and 
to make all the movements which the art of war teaches, 
with the utmoft vigor and agility. After this, he en- 
tered the theatre, while the muficians were contending 
for the prize. He was attended by the youth in their 
military cloaks and fcarlet vtfts. Thefe young men were 
all well made, of the f^e si^e and ftature, and thou^lv 
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they fhowed great refpea for their general, yet they, 
feemed not a little elated themfelves with the many glori-; 
ous battles they had fought. In the moment that they, 
entered, Py lades the raufician happened to be finging^tQ. 
his lyre the Perfa of Tiraotheus,* and was pronoucing 
tUis verfe with which it begins, 

The palm of liberty for Greece I won,. 

when the people flruck with the grandeur of the poetry^ 
fung by a voice equally excellent, from every part of the 
theatre turned their eyes upon Philopoemen, and welcom- 
ed him with the loudeft plaudits. They caught in idea 
the- ancient dignity of Greece, and in their prefent confi-. 
dence afpired to the lofty fpirit of former times. 

As young horfes require their accuftomed riders, and 
are wild and unruly when mounted by ftrangers, fo it was 
with the Achaeans. When their forces were under any 
«ther commander, oti every great emergency, they grew 
di Contented, and looked about for Philopoemen ; and if 
he did but make his appearance^ they were foon fatisfied 
again and fitted for aftion by the confidence which they 
placed in him ; well knowing that he was the'only gen- 
eral whom their enemies durft not look-in the face, and 
that they were ready to tremble at his very name. 

Philip, king of Macedon, thinking he. could eafily 
bring the Achaeans under him again,, if Philopoemen 
was out of the way, privately fent-fome perfons to Argos 
to afraffinatc him. But this treachery was timely difcov- 
ered, and brought upon Philip tlie hated and contempt 
of all the Greeks. The Boeotians wercbelieging Megara, 
and hoped to be foon maft^ers of . the^ place, when a re- 
port, though not a true one, being ipread among them, 
that Philopoemen was ..approaching to the relief of the 
tefieged, they left their kaling. ladders already planted 
againft the walls, and.took to flight. JSIabis, who was 
tyrant of lacednemon after Machanidas, had taken Mef- 
fene by furprife. And Philopoemen, who vas out of 
command, endeavored to perfuade Lyfippus, then gen? 
eral of the Achaeans, to luccor the Melfencans ; but 

* Timothcus was a Dithytambic poet, who flounfticd about the 
ninetyfifth Olympiad, three hundred and nlnctycight years before 
the ChriQian eia. 

a r. g 2 
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not prevailing with him, becaufe, he faid, the enemy was. 
within, and the place irrecov«rably loft, he went himfelf ; 
taking with him his own citizens, who waited neither for 
form of law nor commiflion, but followed him upon this 
natural principle, that he who excels (hould always com- 
mand. When he was got pretty near, Nabis was infbrm<> 
cdofit ; and not daring to wait, though his army lay 
quartered in the town, ftole out at another gate with his 
troops and marched off precipitately, thinking himfelf 
happy if he could efcape. He did indeed efcape^ but 
Meuene was refcued. 

Thus far every thing is great in the charafler of Fhilo-^ 
poemen. But as for his going a fecond time into Crete,. 
at the requeft of the Gortynians, who were engaged in 
war, and wanted him for general, it has been buuned^ 
either as an a«5t of cowardice, in deferting his own coun- 
try when fhe was diftrefled by Nabis, or as an unfeafonable- 
ambition to (Sow himfelf to ftrangers. And it is true, the 
Megalopolitans were then fo hard preifed, that they were, 
obliged to ihut themfelves up within their walls, and to. 
fow com in- their very ftreets ; the enemy having laid wafte?- 
^heir lands, and encamped almoft at their gates. Philo- ' 
pcemcn, therefore, by entering into the lervice of the- 
Cretans at fuch a time, and taking a command beyond 
fea, fumifhed his enemies with a pretence to accufe him of 
bafely flying from the war at home. 

Yet it is liajd, that as the Achaean s had chofen other 
generals,. Philopoemen, being unemployed, beftowed his. 
ieifure upon the Gortynians, and took a command among 
them at their requeft. For he had an e^Etreme averfion to- 
idlenefs, and was defirous, above all things, (o keep hia 
talents, as a foldier and general, in conftant praflice. 
This was clear from what he faid of Ptolemy. Some were- 
commending that prince for daily ftudying the art of war» 
and improving his ftrength by martial exercife : " Who,"" 
laid he, ** can praife a prince of his age, that is always 
•* preparing, and never performs?" 

The Megalopolitans, highly incenfed at his abfence^ 
and looking upon it as a delertion, were inclined to pafs 
-an outlawry againft him. But the Ach'aeans prevented. 
*»hemby fending their general Ariftanetus* to Me^o-^ 

"* Pulybiu5 ?T)d Livy call biiu Ariftacnu*.. 
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potis, vthOf though he diflfered with Philopoemen about 
setters of government, would not fuffer him to be dc« 
clared an outlaw. Philopoenien, finding himfelf neglected- 
by his citizens, drew off from them feveral of the neigh- 
boring boroughs^ and inftmfted them to allege that thcf' 
were not compriCed in their taxations, nor originally of" 
their dependencies^ By aflifling them to maintain this 
pretext, he leflfened the authority of Megalq>olis in the 
general ailbmbly of the Achaoans. But tmfe things hap- 
pened forae time after. 

Whilft he commanded the Gortynians in Crete, he drtf*. 
not, like a Peloponnefian or Arcadian, make war in an 
open generous manner, but adopting the Cretan cuftoms^^ 
and unng their artifices and ileignts, their f^ratagems and.^ 
ambuihes, againft themfelves,, hefoon fhowed that their 
devices were like the ftiort lighted fchemes of children,, 
when compared with the long reach of an experienced^, 
general. 

Having greatly diflinguifiied himfelf by thefe means^ 
and performed many exploits in that country, he returned^ 
to Peloponnefus with honor. Here he found Philip beaten 
byT. Q^Flamrnius, and Nabis engaged in war both with 
the Romans and Achasans. He was immediately chofenv 
general of the Achaeans ^ but venturing to aft at fea, he 
fell under the fame misfortime with Epaminondas ; he faw 
the great ideas that had been formed of his courage and' 
condofl:, vanifh iii confequence. ot his ill fuccefs in a 
naval engagement. Some fay, indeed, that Epan^inondas 
was unwilhng that his countrymen fhould have any (hare 
of the advantages of the fea, left of good foldiers (as Plato 
expreffes it*) they fhould become licentious and dlfTolute ■ 
failors 5 and therefore chefe to return from Afia and 
the ifles without effecting any thing. But Philopoemen - 
being perfuaded that his fkill in the land fcrvice would, 
enfure his fuccefs at fea, found to his coft how muclt* 
experience contributes to victory, and how much praftice- 
adds in all things to our powers. For he was not only 
worfled in the feafight for want of (kill ;_ but having, 
^ted up an old (hip which had been a famous veffel 

♦ This oblervatien occurs io Phto*s fourth book De Legibus ; and. 
from this paflage of PI utarch,it appears, that there iailead of fOfjUfAUty. 
we (hould read fA9MfAm, The ancient Greek «is not properly exn^ 
foeiTed. . Indeed^ there are no types for it. 
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forty years before, and manned it with his towitfmen^ . 
it proved fo leaky that they were in danger of being, 
loft. Finding that, after this, the enemy defpifed him as 
a inan who difclaimed all pretendons at Tea, and that they 
had infolently laid £ege to Gythium, he ^et fail again ;. 
and as they did not expert him, but were difperfed with- 
out any precaution, by reafon of their late viflory, he 
landed in the nighty burnt their camp, and killed a great 
number of them.. 

A few days after, as he was marching through a dif> 
ficult pafs, Nabis came fuddenly upon him . The Achxans 
were m great terror, thinking it impoflible to elcape oat 
of fo dangerous a pafTage, which the enemy had already 
feized. But Philopcemen, making a little halt, and fee- 
ing, at once, the nature of the ground, (bowed, that fkill 
in drawing up an army is the capital point in the art of 
war. For altering a little the dilpofition of his forces, 
and adapting it to the prefent occaiion, without any buftle 
he eafily difengaged them from the difficulty .; and then 
frilling upon the enemy, put them entirely to the rout.-— 
When he few that they fled not to the town, but dif- 
perfed themfelves about the country y as the ground was, 
woody and uneven, and on account of the orooks and 
ditches im practicable for the horfe, he did not go upon 
the purfuit, but encamped before the evening. Con-« 
eluding, however, that the fugitives would return as foon. 
as it grew dark, and draw up in a ft raggling manner to 
the city, he placed in ambufh by the brooks and hills that, 
furrounded it many parties of the Achaeans with their, 
fwords in their hands. By this means the greateft part of. 
the troops of Nabis were cut off : For not returning in a. 
body, but as the chance of flight had difperfed them,, 
they fell into their enemy's hands, and were caught like, 
fo many birds, ere they could enter the town. 

Philopnemen being received on this account with great, 
honor and applaufe in ail the theatres of Greece, it gave, 
fonie umbrage to Flaniinius, a man naturally ambitious. 
For, as a Roman conful, he thought himfelt entitled to. 
much greater marks of diftindlion among the Achaeans. 
than a man of Arcadia, and that, as a public benefa^or^ 
l>e was infinitely above him ; having by one proclamatioi; 
£e^t free all that part of Greece, which had been erUlavedx . 



bjT P^iti^ and the Macedonians.* After this, Plaminiiift 
made peace with Nabis $ and Ns^is was aifaflfinated by 
tke ^toiians. Hereupon Sparta being in great confu- 
fion, ^ilopoemen feizing the opportimi^, came upon 
It with his army, and, partly by force, partly by perfua* 
lion, brought that city to join in the Achaean league.—' 
The gaining over a city of fuch dignity and power made 
him perfcftly adored among the Achseans. And, indeed^ 
Sparta was an acquifition of vail importance to Achaia,^ 
o«i which fhe was now become a member. It was alfo a. 
ffratefuHervicc to the principal Lacedaemonians^ who 
hoped now to have him for the guardian of their liberty. 
For which reafon, having fold the houfe and goods of 
Nabis, bv a public decree, they gave the moww, which 
amounted to a hundred and twenty talents, to rhilcnxx- 
xnen, and determined to fend it by perfons deputed from 
their body. 

On this oecafion it appeared how clear hh integrity 
WW 5 that he not only feemed, but 'tvassL- virtuous man. ' 
For not one of the Spartans chofe to fpeak to a perfon 
of his character about a prefent ; but afraid of the office, 
they all excufed themfelves, and put it upon Timolaus, to 
whom he was bound by the rights of hofpitaiity, Timo* 
laus went to Megalopolis, and was entertained at Phiio« 
poemen's houfe 5 but when he oblbrved the gravity of his. 
gifcourfe, the fimplicity of his diet, and the integrity of 
manners, quite impregnable to the attacks and deceits 
of money, he faid not a word about the prefent, but 
Jiaving affigned another caufe for his coming, returned 
home. He was fent a fecond time, but could not men- 
tion the money. In a third vifit he brought it out witt)i 
much difficulty, and declared the benevolence of Sparta: 
to him. Philopoemcn heard with pleafure what he had" 
to fay, but immediately went himfelf to the people of 
Lacedacmon, and advifed them not to try to tempt good 
men with money, who were already tjielr friends, and 
of whofe virtues they might freely avail themfelves ; but 
to buy and corrupt ill men, who oppofed their meafurea 
in council, that, thus filenced, they might give them the 
lefs trouble ; it being much better to ftop the mouths of 

^ D^ya, readf LactdammnSfhviX doernot si^tioo Bis autborUy^ 
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their encnues, than of their friends. . Suqh was Philopoci^ 
men's contempt of monpy. 

Some time after, Diophanes, being general of , the 
Achaeans, and hearing that the Lacedaemonians had 
thoughts of withdrawing from the league, determined to 
chafiife them.* Meanwhile, they prepared for war, and 
raifed great commotions in Peloponnefus/ Philopoemen 
tried to appeafe .Diophanes and keep him quiet j repre- 
fenting to him, *' That while Antiochus and the Romans 
** were contending in the heart of Greece with two 6icb 
*' powerful armies, an Achaean general (bould turn his 
*' attention to them ; and, inftead of lighting up a war at 
** home, ihould overlook and paTs by fpme real injuries." 
When he found that Diophanes did not hearken to him, 
but marched along with Flaminius into Laconia, and that 
they took their rout towards Sparta, he did a thing which 
cannot be vindicated by law and ftrift juftice, but which 
difcovers a great and noble daring. He got into the^ 
town himfelf, and though but a private man, Ibut the 

fates againft an Achaean general and a Roman conful ;• 
ealrd the divifions among the Lacedasmoni^s, and 
brought them back to the league. 

Yet, afterwards, when he was general hlmfelf, upoa 
fome new fubjedt of complaint againft that people, he re- 
ftored their exiles, and put eighty citizens to death, as 
Polybius tells us, or, according to Ariftocrates, three 
l^undred and fifty. Hedemolifhed their walls, took from 
them great part of their territory, and added it to that 
of Megalopolis. All who had been made free of Sparta 
by the tyrants he disfranchifed, and carried into Achaia ; 
except three thoufand who refufed to quit the place, and 
tfeofe he fold for flaves. By way of infult, as it were> 
upon Sparta, with the money arifmg thence he built a 
portico in Megalopolis, Purfuing his vengeance againft 
that unhappy people who had already fuffered more than 
they deferved, he added one cruel and moft unjuft thing 
to ^11 up the me^fure of it ; he deflroyed their conflitu- 
tion. Jle abolifhed the diicipjine of Lycurgus, compelled 
them to give their children and youth an Achaean educa*? 
tion, inftead of that of their own country, being per-. 

* The fame year, Caius Liv'^us with the Roman fleet dd^ea^d.tbdt . 
of A9ticK;hus, near Ephefui, 



faaded that their fpirrt coiild never be humbled, while 
they adhered to the inftitutions of their great lawgiver. 
Thus brought by the weight of their calamities, to have 
the finews of their city cut by Philopoemen, they grevr 
tame and fubmiflive. Sonitf time after, indeed, upon ap« 
plication to the Romans, theyfhook off the Achaean cufi 
toms, and reeflabliftied their ancient ones, as far as it 
could be done, after fo much mifery and corruption. 

Wher^ the Romans were carrying on the war with An* 
tiochurs in Greece, Philopoemen was in a private ftation. 
And when he faw Antiochus fit (till at Chalcia, and fpend 
his time in youthful love and a marriage unfuitable to his 
years, while the Syrians roamed from town to town with- 
out difcipline ana without officers, and minded nothing 
but their pleafures, he repined extremely that he was not 
then general of the Achaeans, and fcrupled not to declare, 
that he envied the Romans their vidlory | " For had 1 been 
** in command," faid he, ** I would have cut them all in 
** pieces in the taverns.** After Antiochus ^as over- 
come, the Romans preffed flill harder upon Greece, and 
hemmed in the Achaeans with their power ; the orators 
too inclined to their intereft. Under the aufpices of 
Heaven, their ftrength prevailed over all ; and the point 
was at h^nd, where fortune, who had long veered, was to 
(tand ftill. In thefe circumftances, Philopoemen, like a, 
good pilot, ftruggled with the waves. Sometimes he was 
forcea to give way a little and yield to the times, but on 
mod occafions maintaining the confli6t, he endeavored 
to draw all that were confiderable either for their elo- , 
quence or riches, to the fide of liberty. Ariflaenetus the 
Megalopolitan, who had great interefl among the Achsc- 
ans, but always courted the Romans, declared it in coun- : 
cil as his opinion, ** That they ought not to be oppofed 
** or difobliged in any thing." Philopoemen heard him ^ 
with filent indignation ; and, at lafl, when he could re- 
frain no longer, faid to him, •* And why in fuch hafte, 
** wretched man, to fee an end of Greece i" Manius,* 
the Roman conful, after the defeat of Antiochus, mov^d 
the Achasans to permit the Lacedaemonian exiles to return, 
and Titus feconded him in his application j but Philo- 
poemen oppofed it, not out ofany ill will to the exiles, 

* Manius Acilius Glabi it. 
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. Imt becaudc he was willing they ilK>uld be indebted for 

. that benefit to himfelf and the Achaedns, and not to the 

' Ifavor of Titus and the Romans^ For the next vear> 

when he was general himfelf, he redored them. Thus 

nis gallant fpirit led him to contend with the prevailing 

^wers» 

He was elected general of the Achaeans, the eighth 
titne, w hen feveaty years of age ; and now he hoped not 
only to pafs the year of his magi^racy without war, but 
-the remainder of his. life in ^uiet. For as the force of 
>difiempers abates with the ilrength of the body, fo in 
the flates of Greece the fpirit of contention failed with 
their power. Some avengmg deity, however, threw him 
down at laft, like one who, with matchlefs fpeed, runs 
over the race, and tumbles at the goal. It feems, that 
being in company where a certain general was mentioned 
as an extraordinslry man, Philopoemen faid, ** There was 
*• no great account to be made of a man who fuffered 
•* hiniJfelf to be taken alive." A few days after this 
Dinocrates the MelTenian, who was particularly on ill 
terms with Philopoemen, and, indeed, not upon good 
ones with any one, by reafon of his profligate and wicked 
life, found means to draw MelTene off from the league $ 
and it was alA> faid that he was going to ieizea little place 
called Colonis.* Philopoemen was then at Argos, fick 
of a fever ; but upon this news he pufhed to Megalopolis, 
and reached it in one day, though it was at the diftance 
of faur hundred furlongs. From thence he prefently 
di-ew out a body of horfe, confiding of the nobility, but 
all young men, who from affedlion to his perfon and am- 
bition for glory, followed him as volunteers. Withthefe 
he marched towards MeflTene, and meeting Dinocrates oa 
Kvander's hill,t he attacked and put him to flight, fiut 
five hundred men, who guarded the flat country, fud* 
denly coming up, the others, who were routed, feeing 
them, rallied again about the hills. Hereupon, Philo* 
roemen, afraid of being furrounded, and.deiiroys of faving 
his young cavalry, retreated upon rough and difficult 

* There is no fuch place known as Coldnis. Livy-flib. 39 ) calls 
it Corone ; and Plutarch probably wrote Cordndf or Ceronis, Strabo 
mentions the latter as a place in the neighborhood of Meffene. 

+ Evander*s hill is likewife unknown, Polybius, and after bin 
Pauianias, mentions.a hiU called Eran (which name it probably ha4 
from the cries of the BaccfaanaljQ not far from Meifenc. 
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ground, while he was in the rear, often turning upon the 
enemy, and endeavoring to draw them entirely upoft 
himfelf. Yet none of them dared to encounter him ; 
they only fhouted and rode about him at a di fiance. , As 
he often faced about, and left his main body, on account 
of his young men, each of whom he was folicitous to put 
out of danger, at laft he found himfelf alone amidft a 
number of the enemy. Even then they durft not attack 
•him hand to hand, but, hurling their darts at a diftance, 
, they drove him upon fteep and craggy places, where he 
could fcarcely make his horfe go, though he fpurred him 
continually. He was ftill active through exercife, and 
for that rcafon his age was no hinderance to his efcape ; 
but being weakened by ficknefs, and extremely fatigued 
with his journey, his horfe threw him, now heavy and 
encumbered, upon the ftones. His head was wounded 
with tlie fall,, and he lay a long time fpeechlefs, fo that 
the enemy, thinking him dead, began to turn him, in 
order to ft rip him of his arms. But finding that he raifed 
his head and opened his eyes, they gathered thick about 
him, bound his hands behind his back, and led him olf 
with fuch unworthy treatment and grofs abufe, as Philo- 
pocmen could never have fuppofed he fliould come to fuf* 
fer even from Dinocrates. 

The MefTenians, elated at the news, flocked to the 
gates. But when they faw Phi lopoemen dragged along in 
a manner fo unworthy of the glory of his achievements 
and trophies, moft of them were touched with pity and 
compalUon for his misfortune. They fhed tears, and 
contemned all human greatnefs as a faithlefs fupport, as 
vanity and nothing. Their tears by little and little, 
turned to kind words, and they began to fay, they ought 
to remember his former benefits, and the liberty he had 
procured them by expelling the tyrant Nabis. A few 
there were indeed, who to gratify Dinocrates, talked of 
putting Philopoemen to torture and to death, as a dan- 
gerous and implacable enemy, and the more to be 
dreaded py Dinocrates, if he efcaped after being itiade 
prifoner, and treated with fuch indignity. At lafl they 
put him in a dungeon called the Treafury^* which had 
neither air nor light from without, and which having no 

* The public treafure was kept there ; and it was (hut up with 
an iramenfe ftoae, moved to it by an eo|;ine» Lk, 1. xxxix. 
Vol. II. Hh 
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-dqors was clofed with a great ftooe. In this dung^oii they 
ibut him up with the ftpne» and pla(:ed a guard arpund it. 

Meanwhile, the Achaean cavalry recdle^Ung them* 
iflvcs after their flight, found that rhilopffiipen was noC 
lyitlf then;, and probably had Iqfl bjs lijfe. They made 9^ 
iland, siod called lum with loud cries, blaming eacii 
qtherfor making a bafe and (hameful efcape, by abaa? 
doning their general, who liad been prodigal of his own 
life in order to fave theirs. By much fearch and inquiry 
about the country, they got intelligence that he was taken 
prifoner, and carried the heavy news to the dates p£ 
Achaia ; who, confideringis as the.greateft of loifesyre* 
folved to fend an embafly to demand nim of thp MeflQs* 
Jiians ; and in the mean time prepared for war. 

While the Achaeans were talking thcfe r^folution^ 
^inppratesy who mod of all dreaded time, as the thing 
jpaoll likely t« fave Philopcemen, determined to be be.- 
fprehand with the league. Therefore, when night was 
come and the multitude retired, he opened the dungeon^ 
4nd fent in one of his fervants with a dofe of poifon, and 
orders not to leave him till he had taken it. Pliilopcs* 
men was laid down in his cloak, but not afleep : Ve:(a-> 
tion and refentment kept him awake. When he faw th« 
light, and the man /landing by him with a cup of poi- 
fon, he raifed himfelf up, as well as his weaknefs would 
permit, and, receiving the cup, alked him, " Whether he 
** had heard any thing of his cavalry, and particularly 
** of Lycortas ?" The executioner anfwering that they 
almofl all efcaped, he nodded his head in ugn of fadJ!- 
fadbion ; and looking kindly upon him, faid, *• Thou 
** bringeft good tidings, and we are not in all refpedls 
*' unhappy." Without uttering another word, or breath* 
ing the leail Hgh, he drank ofif the ppifon and laid down 
again. He was already brought fo low that he could not 
inake much flruggle with the fatal dofe, and it delpatched 
him prefently. 

The news of his death filled all Achaia with grief and 
lamentation. All the youth immediately repaired with 
the deputies of the feveral cities to Megalopolis, where 
they refolved without lofs of time, to take their revenge. 
For this purpofe, having chofen Lycortas* for their gen- 

♦ This wap in the fecond year of the hundred and fortyninth 
Olympiad. Lycortas was father to Polyhiu&-the hi^oritn, whf 
was in the action, and .might be then about twenty ycar^ of jgt. 



efal, they etitet^ Mefteirfe, ^nd ravaged the cotintry, till: 
the Melftniahs vith onecdnfcnt opened their gates anti 
rceeived thetn. pinotratcs pr«ivented their reVetigc by 
Itt'lling hiiTifelf ; and thofe who Voted for htiving PJiilo- 
poemen put to death, followed his e^rtiple.* But fucli 
&s Were for having hirft put to the torture, were takew by 
tycortas, and referVed for more painful punifhmetits. 

When they had burnt his remains, they put the aflies 
in an urn, and returned not in a diforderly and promif- 
Cuous manner/ but uniting a kind of trium^ihal march, 
with the funeral folemnity. Firft rame the foot with 
crowns of vicflory on their heads, and tears in their eyts ; 
and attended by their captive enemies in fetters. Polyb- 
ius, the general's fon, with the principal Ach^ans about 
him, carried the urn, which was fo adorned with ribbons 
aad garlands that it Was hardly Vifible. The maixh was- 
clofed by the cavalry completely armed and fupcrbly^ 
mounted ; they neither exprelfed in their looks the tneU 
anchbly of fuch a ttioummg nor the joy of a vi^ory.— 
The people of the towns and villages on the way, flocked 
Out, as if it had been to meet him returning from a glo- 
rious campaign, touched the urn with great refpeCt, And 
condufted it to Megalopolis. The old men, the wotrten^- 
and children, who joined the proceflion, raifed (bch a . 
bitter lamentation, that it fpread through the aWny, and 
ivas reechoed by the city, which, beddes her grief for 
Fhilopcemen, bemoaned ner own calamity, as in him fhe 
thought fhe loft the chief rank and influence among the 
A<;h2eans. 

His interment was fuitable to his dignity, and the 
MeHenian prifoners were ftoned to death at his tomb.— 
Many ftatues were fct up,f and many honors decreed 
Jlirti by the Grecian cities. But when Greece was in- 
volved in the dreadful misfortunes of Corinth, a certain^ 
Xoman attempted to get them all pulled down, J accuflng 

He intended robiivfe them beatetj with rods bfefore they were put t6 
death. ' ^ 

t Paufanias, in hii Arcadtc, gives us the infciiption the Tegcans 
pLUt upon one of thofe ftatu^. 

t This happened thittyfevcn years after his death, that is, the - 
Mcond year cjf the hundred and fottycighth Olympiad, OBC huji*' 
aredjiid fdjtySve yciirs bcfoJt the Chfillian cm. 
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hfm in. form as if he had been alive, of implacable enmity 
to the-Romans. When he had finifhed the impeachment, 
and Polybius had anfwered his calumnies, neither Mum- 
jnius nor his lieutenants would fufFer the monuments of fo 
illufirious a man to be defaced, though he had oppofed 
both Flaminius and Glabrio not a little. For they made 
^ proper diftin6lion between virtue and intereft, between 
honor and advantage ; well concluding, that rewards and 
grateful acknowledgments are always due from perfons 
'obliged to their benefaClors, and lionor and refpeft from 
men of merit to each other. So much concerning Philo- 
^ccmcn. 



'^cijececifefi^ 



TITUS QUINCTIUS FLAMINIUS. 

1 HE perfon whom we put in parallel with Philopoe- 
men, is Titus (^uin^lius Flaminius.*. Thofe who are 
defirous of being acquainted with his countenance and 
figure, need but look upon the ftatue in brafs, which 
is erefted at Rome, with a Greek infcrption upon it, op- 
'pbfite the Circus Maxlmus^^ near the great flatue of Apol- 
lo, which was brought from Carthage. As to his difpo- 
iition, he was quick both to refent an injury, and to do a 
iervice. But his refentment was not in all reri)e6ls like 
'his afFe6lion, for he pnnifhed lightly, and foon forgot the 
offence ; but his attachments and fervices were lading 
and complete. For the perfons whom he had obliged he 
ijyer retained a kind regard ; as if, inftead of receiving, 
they had conferred a favor ; and confidering them as 
his greatefl treafure, he was always ready to proteftand 
to promote them. Naturally covetous of honor and fame, 
end not choofing to let others have any (hare in his great 

* It ought to be wiitten FlamininuSy and not Fiaminius, Polyb» 
3US, Livy, and all the other hiftorians -write it f/amininus. Indeed, 
the Flaminii were a very different family from the Flamininii. The 
former were patricians, the latter plebeians. Caius Fliilninius, who 
was killed in the battle at the lake of Thrafymcnus, was of the pl^ 
beian family. Befides fome manufcripts, for inftance the Fufcob. 
an Anon, and one that Dacier confulted, have it Flamininus ; which 
would be fuflicient authority to correft it. But that would ocdl- 
fion fome inconvenience, Becaufe Plutatch has called him Flaminiai 
in other places, as well as herein his life*, and^ indeed, feveralo\Qd« 
orn writers have done the fame. 
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and good anions, he. took more pleafure in thofe whtrti » 
he could skfRd, titan in thofe who could give him ailiidance | . 
looking upon the former as perfons ivho afforded roood- 
for the exertion of virtue, and the latter as his irivaU m ■ 
glory. 

From his youth he was trained tip to the profefliofl of 
arms. For Rome having then many invportaht wars up» 
On her hahds, h^r ydoeh betook theftilelves by times t# 
arms, ahd had early opportunities to qualify themfelves- 
to conlmand. Flalxiinius ferved like the reft, and w^ 
ferft a legionary tribune under the conful Marcellus,^ 
in the War with HannibaL Marcellus fell into an am*- 
bufcad^ and Was (lain ; after which Flaminius was ap- 
pointed governor of Tarentumj newly retaken, and of 
the country about it. fn this coxtimiilion he grew no left 
^mous for his adminiftration of joffice than for his mili- 
tary fkill for which reafon he was appointed chief dirddlot 
ef ithe two colonies that were fent to the cities of Narnia * 
and Coffa.^ 

This infpired him with fuch lofty thoughts, that> over- - 
looking the ordinary previous fteps by Which young men. 
afcend, I mean the offices of tribune, praetor, and aedile^ . 
be aimed diredlly at the confullhip. Supported by thoft • 
colonifts, he prefented himfelf as a candidate. But the* 
tribunes Fulvius and Manlius oppofed him^ infifting that 
it was a ftrange and unheard of thing, for a man fo youngs . 
who was not yet initiated in the firft myfteries of govern- 
ment, to intrude, in contempt of the laws, into the higheft" 
office in the ftate* The fenate referred the affair to the • 
fuffrages of the people ; and the people elefted him con- 
A»l, though he was not yet thirty vears old, with Sextus • 
^liii^ The lots being caft for the provinces, the wdr 
with Philip and the Macedonians fell to Flaminius ; and 
this happened very fortunately for the Roman people ; as 
that department required a general whodid not want to do - 
cvei7 thing by force and violence, but rather by gentle- 
nefs and perfuafion. For Macedonia fumithed Philip with . 
a.fu65cient number of men for his wars, but Greece wa* 

• He WW appointed a tribune at the age of twenty, in the fourth : 
year of the hundred and fortyfecond Olympiad. Co^lequently he < 
was born in the firft year of the hundred andthirtyeighth Olympi- - 
ad, which was the year of Rome 526, Livy tells us, he was ihi**- 
tythree years of age, when be proclaimed liberty tt Gre«c«. . 
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his principal ikpendence for a war of any length. She 
it was that fupplied him with money and provihons, with 
Urong holds and places of retreat, and, in a word, with 
all the materials ot war. So that if (he could not be dif- 
cn^a^ed from Philip, the war with him could not be de- 
cidedby a (ingle battle. Befides, the Greeks as yet had 
but little acquaintance with the Romans ; it was now 
fird to be efiabli/hed by the intercourfe of buOnefs $ and 
therefore, they would qot fo foon have embraced a for. 
cign authority, iollead of tliat they had been accuftomed 
to, if the Roman general Iiad not been a man of great 
good nature, who was more ready to avail himfelfof 
treaty than of the fword, who had a perfuaTive manner 
where he applied, and was affable and eafy of accefs when 
applied to, and who had acondant and invarijdble regard 
tojufiice. But this will better appear from his a6lioni 
themfelves. 

Titus finding that Sulpitius and Publius,* his prede- 
ccfTbrs in command, had not entered Macedonia till late 
in the feafon, and then did not profecute the war with 
vigor, but fpent their time in fkirmifliing to gain £om^ 
particular poft or pafs, or to iatercept fome provifions, de<H 
termined not to att like them. They had wafted the 
year of tlieir confulate in the enjoyment of their newi 
honors and. in the adminillration of domeflic affairs, and* 
towards the clqfe of the year they repaired to their prov-. 
Jnce ; by which artifice they got their command continu- 
ed another year, being the firft year in character of con-, 
ful, and the (econd of proconful. But Titus, ambitious- 
to diftinguifh his confullhip by fome important expedition,, 
left the honors and prerogatives he had in Rome ; and 
having requefted the fenate to permit his brother Lucius 
to command the naval forces, and felecled three thoufand^ 
men, as yet in full vigor and fpirits, and the glory of- 
I he field, t from thofc troops, who, under Scipio had fub-.- 
dued Afdrubal in Spain, and Hannibal in Africa, he croff-. 
cd the fea, and got fafe into Epirus. There he found Pub- 
lius encamped over againft Philip, who had been a long, 

♦ Publius Sulpitius Galba wasconful two years, before. Publius 
V'illius Tappulus was coniui the year after Sulpitius, a^d next be«» 
fore Flamiiiius. 

t vaTTt^. •T«^ft)^a— -jj the ed^€ of the vauippu . 
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time defending the fords of the river - Aj>fus and the ad* 
joifiing (Iraits ; and that Publius had not been able to 
mffe6i any thing, by reafon of the. natural, ftrength of 
the place. 

Titus having taken the command of the army, and ferit 
Publius home, fet himfelf to confider the nature of the 
country. Its natural fortifications .are equal to thofe of 
Tern pe, but it is not like»Tcmpe in the ;beauty of the 
woods and groves, and the verdure of valleys and delicious 
meads. To the right and left* there is a chain of lofty 
mountains^ between which there is a dc©p and Jong chan- 
nel. Dawn this runs the. river Apfus, like the. Peneusi 
both in its appearance and rapidity. It covers the foot 
of the hHU' on each fide, fo . that there i& left only a nar- 
rofir,craggy path, cut out. clofe by the fiream, .which ik 
not eafy for an army.- to pafs at any time, and, whea 
guarded, is not palfable at alb 

There were fome, therefore, who advifed Flaminius to 
take a compafs through Daflaretis along the Lycus, which 
was an eafy jpaflTage.. But he was afraid that if he remov- 
ed too far from the-fea^ into ,a,country that: was barren 
aiHl little cultivated, while Philip- avoided. ^ battle he- 
might come to want provifions,- aad be conftrained, like 
the general beforci> him, to retreat, to the fea, without ef.^. 
icfting.any thing. , This determined him to make h^sway 
up the mountains fword in hand, and to force a paffage. 
But Philip's army being poifeQed of the heights, ihower-( . 
ed down their darts and. arrows upon the Romans fromx 
every jquarter* Several fl>arp cootefts enfued,jn which 
many .were killed and wounded on both fides,,but none 
that were likely to be decifive. 

In the mean time, fome fhep herds of thofe mountains. 
came to the'Conful with the difcovery of a, winding way, 
neglefted by the enemy, by which they promifed to bring, 
his army to the top in three days at the. far the fl. And to, 
confirm the truth of what they had faid, they brought 
Charops the fon of Machalas, princje of the Epirots ; who 
was a friend to the Romans,, and privately aflifted them, 
out of tear of Philip. As Flaminius could confide, in 
him, he fen t away a tribune with four thou fa nd foot and. 
three hundred horlie. The fhepherds in bonds led the. 
way. In the day time they lay ftill in the hollows of the 
woods, .and in the night they marched j for. the mopQ was 
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was thtn at hill. Flaminios haTing deiached this party;, 
let hia main body reft the thre&days, and only had fome* 
ftight fkirmiib«s with the enemy to take up their atteiu^ 
tion. But the day that he expe£ted thofe who bad taken 
the circuity to appear upon the heights, he drew out his . 
forces early, both the heavy and lif^t armed^ and divid- 
ing them into three parts, hkmMf Ud the van ; marching 
his men ak>ng the narrowcft path by the fide of the river, 
llie Macedomaos galled him whh their darts ; but bt- 
maintained the combat notivith/^anding the difad vantage 
of ground ; and the other two parties Kxight with all thci 
spirit of emnlationi and clung to the rocks with ^onifh'^ 
1^ ardor. 

In the mean ^m« the fan atofe, and«fmoke appeared 
at a dilhince, Jiot very ^ong, butlike the tnifl of the hillsw- 
Being on the batk of the enemy, they did not obferveit, 
for it came from the troops who had reached the top, 
Amidft the fatigue of the engagement the Romans were 
in doubt whether it was a fignal or not, but they inclined 
to believe it the thing they wilhed. And When they faw 
it incrcafe, fo 9s to datken the air, and to mount higher 
and higher^ thev were well aiTured that 4t came from the 
fires which their friends had lighted. Hereupon they. 
fet up loud fh^oiits, and charging the enemy with greater 
vigor, ptifhed them into the moft craggy places. The. 
ihoufs were reechoed by thofe behind at the top of the- 
mountain. And now the Macedonians fled with the ut- 
moft precipitation. Yet there were not above two thou- 
fand /lain, the purfuit being impeded by the difficulty of 
the afcent. The Romans, however, pillaged the camp, . 
feized>the money and Haves, and became abfolute maHers 
of the pafs. 

They then traverfed aVl Epirus, but with fuch order 
and difcipline, that, though they were at a great di(hince> 
from their fliips and the (ea, and had not the ufuaL 
monthly allowance of corn, or convenience of markets, 
yet they fpar^d tlte couatryi which at the fame time* 
abounded in everything. For Flarainius was informed 
that Philip, in his palTage, or rather flight, through Thef- 
fMy, had compelled the people to quit their habitations and ■ 
retire to the mountains, had burnt the towns, and had*. 
given as plunder to his men what was too heavy or cum- 
ferfome to be carried otf ; and fo Iwd in a manner yielded^ 
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up the country to the Romans. The conful, therefore, 
made a point of it to prevail with his men to fpare it as 
their own, to march through it as land already ceded to 
them. 

The event foon fhowed the benefit of this good order. 
For as foon as they entered ThelFaly, all its cities declared 
for them ; and the Greeks within Thermopylae longed for 
the prote<5tion of Flaminius, and gave lip their hearts to 
him. The Achxans renounced their alliance with Philip 
and by a folemn decree refdved to take part with the^ 
Romans again rt him. And though the A tolians, who 
at that time were ftrongly attached to the Romans, made 
the Opuntians an offer to garrifon and defend their city, 
they refufed it ; and having fent for Flaminius, put them- 
selves in his hands. 

It is reported of Pyrrhus, when from an eminence he 
had firft a profpect of the difpofition of the Roman army, 
that he faid, ** I fee nothing barbarian like in the ranks 
♦' of thefe barbarians." Indeed, all who once faw Flamin- 
ius, fpoke of him in the^fame terms. They had heard 
the Macedonians reprefent hira as the fierce commander 
of a hoft of barbarians, who was come to ruin and deftroy, 
and to reduce all to flavery : And, when afterwards they 
met a young man of a mild afpect, who fpoke very good 
Greek, and was a lover of true honor, they were ex- 
tremely taken with him, and excited the kind regards of 
their cities to him, as to a general who would lead them 
to liberty. 

After this, Philip feeming inclined to treat, Flaminius 
came to an interview with him,* and offered him peace 
and friendfhip with Rome, on condition that he teft the 
Grecians free, and withdrew hisgarrifons fom their cities. 
Arid as he refufed thofe terms, it was obvious even to the 
parti fans of Philip, that the Romans were not come to 
fight againft the Greeks, but for Greece againft the Ma- 
cedonians. 

The reft of Greece acceding voluntarily to the con- 
federacy, the conful entered Boeotia, but in a peacable 
manner, and the chief of the Thebans came to meet him. 
They were inclined to the Macedonian intereft on ac.- 
tourt of Brachyllas, but they honored and refpcfted.\ 

♦ Spc Polybius, Book xvii, 
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Flatniniiis, artd were willitig to preferve the ff lendfliip at 
both. Plaminius received them with great goodneis,. 
embraced them, and went on (lowly with them, aiking 
various qiiellions, and entertaining them with difcoUrft, 
on purpofe to give his foidiers time to come np. Thus 
advancing infenfibly to the gates of . Thebes, he entered 
the city with them. They did not indeed quite relifh the 
thing, but they were afraid to forbid him, ^s he cante fo 
well attended. Then, as if he had beeii no ways mailer 
of the town, he endeavored by perfuafioh to bring it to. 
declare for the Romans ; king Attalas feconding him, and 
ufing all his rhetoric to the Thebans, But that prince, it 
ieems, in his eagerncfs to ferVe Flaminius, exerting him- 
felf more than his age could bear, was fcized, as he was- 
/peaking, with a giddinefs or rheum which made himi 
fwoon away, A few days after, his fleet conveyed him 
into Afia, and he died there. A3 for the Boeotians, they, 
took part with the Romans. 

As Philip fent an embafTy to Rome, Flaminius alfo feot. 
his agents to procure a decree of the fen^ite prolonging his. 
commifBon if the war continued, or elfe empowering him 
to make peace. For his ambition made him apprehenfive». 
•that if a fucceflbr were fent, he fliould be robbed of all 
the honor of the. war. His friends managed matters 
fo well for him, that Philip failed in his application, and 
the command was continued to Flaminius.. Having re-, 
ceived the decree, he was greatly elevated in his hopes, 
and marched immediately into Theflaly to carry on the. 
war againft- H\ilip. His army confiiied of more than 
Cwentyfix thoufand men, of whom the ^tolians turniibed. 
fix thoufand foot and three hundred horfb. Philip's forcet 
Were not inferior in number. They marched againft each, 
other, and arrived near Scotufa, where they propofed to 
decide the affair with the fword. The vicinity of twofuch 
slrmies had not theufual effedt, to (Irike the officers with 
a mutual awe ; on the contrary, it increafed their courage 
and ardor ; the Romans being ambitious to conquer the 
Macedonians, whofe valor and power Alexander had 
rendered fo famous, and the Macedonians hoping, if they- 
could beat the Romans, whom they looked upon as a more- 
i^fpeftable enemy than the Perfians, to raiie the glory of 
Philip above that of Alexander. Flaminius, therefore, 
ejj;horted hi^ men to behave with thegreateft coun^e aadL 
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milimtry, as they had to contend with brave adverfaries 
m fo glorious ^ theatre as Greece, On the other fid^, 
Philip, in order to addreis his army, afcended an emi* 
nence without his camp, which happened to be a bury- 
ing place, either not knowing it to be i'oy or in the liurry 
not attending to it. There he began an oration, fuch as 
IS ufual before a battle ; but the omen of a fepulchre 
jfpreading a difmal melancholy among the troops, he 
Iropped, and put off the action till another day. 

rilext morning at day break, after a rainy night, the 
clouds turning into a mi/?, darkened the plain ; and, as 
the day came on, a foggy thick air defcending from the 
hills, covered all the ground between the two camps. 
Thofe, therefore, that were fent out on both fides, to 
feize pofts or to make difcoveries, foon meeting unawares, 
engaged at the Cynofcepbaligi which are fharptops of hills 
ftanding oppofite each other, and fo called from their 
reicmblance to the heads of dogs. The fuccefs of thefe 
fkirmiflies was various by reafon of the uneven nefs of 
the ground, the fame parties fometimes flying and iome- 
times purfuing ; and reinforcements were fent on both 
(ides, as they found their men hard preifed and giving way; 
till at length, the day clearing up, the a^ion became 
general. Philip, who was in the right wing, advanced 
from the riling ground with his whole phalanx againft 
the Romans, who could not, even the braveft of them, 
ftand the fliock of the united fhields and the proje*5ted 
fpears.* But the Macedonian left wing being feparated 
and interfe6led by the hills,t Flaminius obferving that, 
and having no hopes on the fide where his troops gave 
way, battened to tlie other, and there chaiged the enemy 
where, on account of the inequality and rouglinefs of the 
country, they could not keep in the clofe form of a pha- 
lanx, nor line their ranks to any great depth, but were 
forced to fight man te man, in heavy and unwieldy 
armor. For the Macedonian phalanx is like an animal 
of enormous ftrength, while it keeps in one body, and 

♦ The pike of the fifth man in file projcfted beyond die front. 
TTiCTC was, ihercforr, an amazing Ilrengih in the pb^l^iix, while it 
{Idod firm. But it had its inconveniei.cics. It could iiot z&, ulall 
except in a level and clear field. Polyb, lib. xvii fub nn. 

+ Plutarch maiws no mention of thceleplwnts ; which, according 
to Livy find Folybius, were very feiviceable toFUrcinius. 
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Ereferves its union of locked (hields ; but when that i^ 
roken, each particular foidier lofes of his force, as ^'ell 
becaufe of the form of his armor, as becaufe the flrength 
of each confifts rather in his being a part of the \vhoIe, 
than in his fingle perfon. When thefe were routed, fome 
gave chafe to the fugitives ; others took thofe Macedon- 
ians in flank wiio were ftill fighting, the flaughter was 
great, and the wing, lately vi6lorious, foon broken in 
uich a manner, that they threw down their arms and fled. 
There were no lefs than eight thoufand flain, and about 
five thoufand were taken prifooers. That Philip himfelf 
cfcaped, was chiefly owing to the ^tolians, wko took 
to plundering the camp, while the Romans were buiied 
in tlie purfuit, fo that at their return there was nothing 
left for them. 

This from the flrfl occafioned quarrels and mutual re- 
proaches. But afterwards Flaminius was hurt much more 
fen/ibly, when the i^tolians a/cribed the vi^ory to them- 
felves,* and endeavored to prepoflTefs' the Greeks that 
the fact was really fo. This report gotfuch ground, that 
the poets and others, in the verfes that were compofed 
and fung on tills cccaiion, put them before the Ronuins. 
The verfes mod in vogue were the following : 

Stranger ! unwept, unhonor'd with a grave, 
See thrice ten thq/uiaad bodies of the brave I 
The fierce ^Etolians, and the Latin power 
Led by Flaminius, rul'd ihc vengeful hour ; 
Enaaihiti's Icourge beneath whofe ilroke they bled. 
And Iwilter than tlvc roe, the mighty Philip fled. 

AlCcTUs wrote this epigram in ridicule of Philip, and 
purpofcly mifrep relented the number of the flain. The 
cpigran^ was indeed in every body's mouth, but Flamin- 
ius was much more hurt by it than Philip j for the latter 
parodied Alcaeus, as follows : 

Stranf^er ; unleav'd unhonor'd e*en with bark. 
See this lad tree, the gibbet of AIcxus 1 

♦ Polybius ii.forms us, that the Maccdonluiis in thefiHl encoun- 
ter had the advantage, and beat the Romans from the tops of iht 
mountains they had gained. And heitfErms, that in all probability 
the Romans would have been put to flight, had they not been fup- 
ported by the y£tolian cavalry. 
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rlsittunitis^ who was ambitious of the praifc of Greece, 

'*r*7*.'aot a little provoked at this ; and therefore managed 

evtnr thing afterwards by himfelf, paying very little re. 

gard to the iEtolians. They in their turn indulged their 

rrefenhnent ; and, whenTlaminius had admitted propofalt 

for an accommodation, and received an cmbaflTjr for that 

utirpofefrom Phflip, the iCtolians exclaimed in all the 

^tics of GreeCfc, that he fold the peace to the Macedonian, 

ift t time when he might have put a final period to the 

■wir> axid' have deftroycd that empire which firft cnflaved 

:thef Grecians. Thefe fpeeches, though groundlefs, great- 

■ly p^pfexed the allies ; but Philip coming in perfbn to 

^treat, and fubmitting himfelf and nis kingdom to the dif. 

-cretldn of Flaminius and the Romans^ removed all fuf- 

jjicton. 

Thus Flaminius put an end to the war. He reflored 
Thilip his kingdom, but obliged him to quit all claim to 
.Greece : He nned him a thouiand talents ; took away all 
hit fliips except ten ; and fent Demetrius, one of his ions, 
hoftagt to Rome. In this pacification, he made a happy 
«fe of the prefent, and wilely provided for the time to 
-come. For Ijannibal the Carthaginian, an inveterate en- 
^cmy to the Romans, and now an exile, being at the court 
*€)£ Antiochus,* exhorted him to meet fortune who open- 
.cd her arms to him ; and Antiochus himfelf feeing his 
power very confiderable, and that his exploits had already 
gained him the title of the Great, began now to think 
of univerfal monarchy, and particularly of fetting him- 
i*clf againft the Romans. Had not Flaminius, therefore,, 
in his grtat wifdom forefeen this, and made peace,t An* 
tiochus might have joined Philip in the war, with Greece,. 
4flid thbfc two kings, then the moft powerful in the 
wo'rtd,' have made a common caufe of jt ; which would 
iiaVe called Rome "again to as great confli<5ls and dan- 
gers, as fhe had experienced in the war with Hannibal. 

* This is a Tniftake. Hannibal did not come to the court of An- 
tiochus till the year after Flaminius had proclaimed liberty to Greece 
at the Ifthmian games ; Cato and Valerius Flaccus, who were then 
confuis. having feht an cmbcITy to Carthage to complain of him, 

• f Folybius tells us, Flaxninius was induced to conclude a peace 
upon the intelligence he had received, that Antiochus was marching 
towards Gieecc with a powerful army ; and he was afriid Philip 
jnightf Isy hold on that advantage to continue the war. 
VaL. II. Il 
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But Flaminius, by thus putting an intermediate fpace (/ ■ 
peace between the two warSy.andfiniAiing the pne befon. r 
Ihe other began, cut off at once tlie la(l hope of Pljiiip^ 
and the flrfl of Antiochiis. 

The ten commiflioners now fent by the fen ate to kfUft 
Flaminius advifed him to fet the reft of Greece free, but 
to keep garrifons in the cities of Corinth, Chalqis^and 
Dexnetrias, to fecure them Ln cafe of a war with 4ntio- 
chus. But the ^toliana always feVere^ in their .accufa- 
tions, and now more fo than ever, endeavgred to excite 
a fpirit of infurre6lion in the cities, calling upon Flaroii^ 
ius to knock off the fhadcles oC Gr^ecti ; tor foFJiilip 
vfed to term thofe cities. They aflced the Greeks, "2^ 
**• they did nut find their cliain very comfortable« Qow .it 
** was more polifhed, though heavier than before ; and 
<< if they did not confider Flaminius as the greateft of 
*> bcnefaftors, for unfettering their feet,.^nd. bjndiog 
** them by the neck." Flaminius, afHi^e.d at thefe clam- 
ors, begged of 'the council of deputies* ; and at laft pre- 
vailed with them, to deliver tliofe cities from. the. gar.- 
rifons, in order that his favor to tlic Greciaas might be 
perfect and entire. 

They were then celebrating the Idhmian gtimes» aai 
an innumerable com^sany was ieated to fee the exercifcs. 
For Greece now enjoying full peace after a length 0^ 
wars, and, big with the expectation of liberty, had given 
into thcfe feltivals on that occaiion. Silence being con- 
manded by found of tnunpet, an herald went forth and 
made proclamation, ** That the Roman fenate, and Ti- 
** tus QuinCtius Flaminius, the general and. proconful» 
*' having vanquiHied king Philip and the Mapedonijias, 
^< took off all impofitions, and withdrew all garrifons 
** from Greece, and reftorcd liberty, and their own laws 
** and privileges, to the Corinthians, Locrians, Phocians» 
** £ubtxans, Achazans, Phthiftx, Magnefians, Theflali- 
«« ans, and Perrhxbians." 

At firll the proclamation was not generally or diilindly 
heard, but a confufed murmur ran through the theatre ; 
fomc wondenng, fome queilioning, and . others calling 
upon the herald tp repeat what he had faid. Silence 
being again commanded, the herald raifed his voice, fo 
as to be heard ditlin6tly by tlie whole afTembly. The 
Jhout which they gave in the tranfport of joy, was fo pro- 
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digious, that It was heard as far as tlie fca. Tlie people 
left their feats ; there was no farther regard paid to the 
diverfions ; all haftened to embrace and to addrefs the 
preferver and protedlorof Greece. The hyperbolical ac- 
counts that have often been given of the cffe6l of loud 
fhouts, were verified on that occafion. For the crows 
which then liappened to be flying over their heads, fell 
mto the theatre. The breaking of the air feems to have 
been the caufe. For the found of many united voices 
being violently ftrong, the parts of the air are feparated 
by it, and a void is left, which affords the birds no fup- 
port. Or perhaps the force of the found ftrikes the birds 
like an arrow, and kills them in an in/iant. Or pofTibly- 
a circular motion is caufed in the air, as a whirlpool is 
produced in the fea by the agitations of a florm. 
■ If Flaminius, as foon as lie faw the affembly ri/en, and 
the crowd ruHiing towards him, had not avoided them, 
and got under covert, he muft have been furrounded, and, 
|n all probability, fufFocated by fuch a multitude. When 
fhcy had almoft fpcnt themfelvcs in acclamations about 
his pavilion, and night was now come, they retired ; and 
whatever friends or fellow citizens they happened to fee, 
they embraced- and carefTed again, and then went and' 
concluded the evening together in feafling and merriment. 
There, no doubt, redoubling their joy, they began to 
recoiled and talk of the ftate of Greece ; they obferved, 
♦• Tliat notwith (landing the many great wars flie had been 
f enjgaged in for liberty;^ (he had never gained a more 
** fecure or agreeable enjoyment •f it, than now when. 
*' ethers had fought for her ; that glorious and impor*- 
** tant prize now hardly coding them a drop of blood, ors 
•* a tear. That, of human excellencies, valor and pru- 
** dence were but rarely met with, but that juftice was 
** Hill more uncommon. That fuch generals as Agefi- 
'* laus, Lyfander, Nicias, and Alcibiades, knew how to 
^* manage a war, and to gain vidlories both by fea and 
'* land ; but they knew not how to apply their liiccefs to 
" generous and noble purpoles. So that if one excepted ' 
•• the battles of Marathon, of Salamis, Plataea, and Thcr- 
** mopylse, and the anions of Cimon upon the Euryne- 
*' don, and near Cyprus, Greece had fought to no other 
** purpofc bat to bring the yoke upon herklf, all the tro- 
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•' phies flic had cre«5led were nioniiments^of her dlfiionofV 
** and at laft her affairs were ruined by the unjufl ambi- 
" ticn of licr chiefs. But thefe Grangers, who had fcarce 
** a (jpark of any thing Grecian left,* who fcarce retained 
" a faint tradition of their ancient defcent from us, from 
•* whom the Icaft inclination, or even word in ourbehalf^ 
" could not have been ejtpedled ; thefe ftfangers have run 
" tlie greatell ri(ks,f and fubmitted to the greateff labors, 
" to deliver Oreece from her cruel and tyrannic maflcrs, 
" and to crown her with liberty again." 

Thefe were the refledliony the Grecians made, arid th« 
actions of Flaminius juflified them, being quite agreeable 
to his proclamation. For he immediately de^atched 
Lentulus into Afia, to fet the Bargyllians free/ and Tkil- 
liusj into Thrace, to draw Phllip*3 garrifons out of the 
towns and adjacent iflands. Publius Villius fet fail ini 
order to treat with Antiochus about the freedom of tlic 
Grecians under him. And Flaminiu^ himiclfiv.eht.to 
Chalcis, and failed from thence to Magriefia, ' ^iWk'e he 
removed the ^arrifon, and put the goverhracnt agaio ia 
the hands of ine people. 

At Argos, being appointed direftor of the Nemeaa 
^ames, he fettled the whole order of them in the mpft 
agreeable manner, and on that dccafion caufed liberty to 
be proclaimed again by the crier. And as he paifle^ 
through the other cities, he flrongly recommended to 
them an adherence to law, a ftridl courfe of jufSce, and 
do me flic peace and unanimity. He healed their divifioii^ *. 
hereftored their -'^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^ 'iM mpr^' p]^('^ 
^r^^nthc conqueft of the Macedonians; than in recon^ 
ciling the Greeks to each other j and their liberty now 

* According to Dionyfius of Hailcarnaffus„Rome was flocked 
with inhabitants at firft, chiclly from thofc Grecian colonies which 
had fettled in the fouth of Italy before the time of RomulUs. 

+ The former tranflatot has entirely mifteken the fenfc of thii 
paffage. The Greek runs thus :— ^To» tok ^«y»rP»S hwJwick x**" 
wowK i9|i?u»fAt»oi. T1IF 'EXXaSfeft hcv^rtov x»Aiir*n6 x»* Tt>^M«t 
i?wv3»j$w»». His tranflation runs thus '.—has retriei'cd Greece Jrom 
herfevereftj>rejfures, and deepeji extremities^ has rjifcued her out of the 
hands of injulting tyrants, and reinjiattd her in herprwur liberties. It 
is plain he was led into this miftake by mifunderfbnding the Latin, 
beyond which language he had no ambition to ^o. Hi maxmis pe* 
ricuiis et iabmius Graciant gravihusfoiverunt domrnis et tyrannis, at^at 
in liber aten rejlituerunt. 

X polybiui and Llyy call him Lucius Stertinius. 
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appeared the lead of the benefits he had conferred uptn ^ 
them. 

It is faid, that when Lycurgus the orator had delivered 
Xenocrates the philofppher out of the hands of the tax- 
-gatherers who were hurrying him to pri'fon for the tax 

{)aid by ftrangers, and had profecuted them for their inf«- 
cnce ; Xenocrates afterwards meeting the children of Ly- 
curgus, faid to them, " Children, I have made a noble 
" return to your father for the fervice he did me ; for all 

•** the world praife him for it." But the returns which 
attended Plaminiusand the Romans, for their beneficence 
to the Greeks, terminated not in praifes only, but juflty 
procured them the -confidence of alt mankind, and added 
greatly to their -power. For now. a variety of people not 
only accepted the governors fet over them by Rome, bot 
even fent lor them, and begged to be under their governs 
ment. And not only cities and commonwealths, but 
kinga^ when injured by other kings, had rccourfe to thcfr 
prote6lion. So that, the- divine alTi (lance too perhaps 
cooperating, in a (hart time the whole world became fub« 
j«Sft tothem.' PlamifliuS' alfo valued himfelf moft upon 
the- liberty he had beftowed on Greece. For having ded- 

^icated fomefilver bucklers together with hi* own Oiield^ . 

*a^I>clpb% JiCiputAupon them thc-foUowing iAfcriplion : 

Ye<SpaTla!itwins, whO' tamed the foaming fteed, 
Yc^frieods,: ye patroBft-of each glorious deed, 
'fldlDld Flaminius, oij£neas' line, 
Prefents ihia offering at your awful (hrine. 
Ye fons of love, your generous paths he trod, 
Aod.inatch'd from Greece each little tyrant's rod. 

Bcoffered iilfo ta ApoUo a golden crown, with thcfe ^ 
verfes infcribed on it : . 

See. grateful Titu8.bomagc pay- - 
To thee, the glorious god of day ; - 
See htm with gold thy locks adorn, . 
Thy locks which Ihed iht ambrofial mom. ■. 
O grant htm fame and every gift divine, 
Who led the warriun of i£,oeas' line. 

The .Greciaos have had the noble gift of liberty twice - 
conferred upon them in the city of Corinth ; by Flamin- 
ius iheoy and' by Nero ia our times* It.was^raatcd^ 

^ 1 i a . 
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both times dvring the celebration o€ the K^hmian _ 
Flaminlus had it proclaimed by an herald; bur Nero 
Jiimfelf declared the Grecians free, and at liberty to be 
governed by their own laws, in an oration which he made 
from the rodriun in the public aflembly. This happeoei 
long after.* 

Maminius next undertook a very juft and honorable 
war againd Nabis, the wicked and abandoned tvrant of 
Lacedaemon ; but in this cafe he diiappointed tfie hopes 
#f Greece. Foe, though he might have taken him- prif- 
oner, he would not ; but (Iruck up a league with nim, 
and left Sparta unworthily in bondage I Whether it was 
that he feared, if the war was drawn out to any length, 
afucceilbr would be ient him from Rome, who would 
fob him of the glory of it ; or whether in.^is paiSon for 
fame, he was jealous of the reputation of PbiIop«mcn ; 
A man who on all occafions had diftinguifhed himfelf 
among the Greeks, and in that ti^ar partjcularly had 
l^iven wonderful proofs both of courage and conduct ; in- 
fomuch that the Achseans gloried in him as nuMih-as in 
^Elaminius, and paid him the fame refpe^t in jtheir thea- 
tres.. This greatly hurt Flaminius ; he could not bc»r 
tliat an Arcadian^ who had only commanded in feme in- 
con fiderable wars upon the confines of his -own country, 
If^oiild be held in equal admiration with a Roman confu), 
wlio Jiad fought for all Greece. Flaminius, however, 
did not want apologies for his conduct ; for he (aid, << He 
*^ put an end to the war, becauie he faw he could not de- 
*< Itroy the tyrant without involving all the Spartans in 
** the mean time in great calamities. "f 

The Achaeans decreed Flaminius many honors, but 
none feemed equal to his fervices, unlefs it were one: prew 

* Two hundred and fixiy three yean. 

-f Livy touches upon this reafon ; but at the fame time he mtn- 
tioiis others more to the honor of this greattnan. Wiotpr was now 
roraing oh, and the fiege of Sparta might have lafted a confiderablc 
time. The enemy's country was fo exhaufted, that it could not 
fupply him with provilions, and it was difUcuU to get convoys from 
any other quarter. BeTides, Villius was returned from the court of- 
Amiochu.s, and brought advice-tbat the peace with that piince was 
not to be depended upon. In fi£l, he had already entered Europe 
•with a fleet and ^rmy more numerous than before. And what forces 
ktd tlury to oppofe him, in caieOf a rapture, if FlmuniuscontioodyL 
tA employ bis ill the iisgcof Sfiprta ? Lu^i. jhuciy.c. ^^ 9^ 



Hmty Ivhich pleafed Mm Above all the reft* It was this r 
The RdmanK who ha4 the mitfortiine tO'be tajfeii pHfoM^» 
ifl the war with Hannibal^ were fold for fla^Sy and dif- 
^fed in various places . Twelve hu^^dred of them were 
li0w .in Greece. That fad reverfe of foFftineiriade them 
alwa/ft unhappy, but now (as might be exjpe^ed) they 

-were ftill more fo, T^hen they met their fonB> their broth- 
ers, or their acquaintance, and iaw them free' y/hi\t they 
w<re ikives, and coAq[uerors= while they were captives. 
IS'kminifis did not pretend to -take them from their mi£» 
ters, though faii& h^pfi fympathiMd with their diHrefa.-*- 
But the Adhannsi^deenied them «t -the rate of five min« 
•a man, and having coUeliied the«i-togeilher,'in4de Plamirt- 
uiea prefent of theiii,'juft 44 -lie was going -on board; fi» 
4hat he fet fkil with i;reAt fatiftfaf^ionf having found a glo^ 
rioui recompenfe for his.glorious fetVi^s, aTetum fuifa^ 
hie io a man of fuoh humane ^entime^nts ajid -futii a lover 

• of his country. This indeed made the mod illuftriout 
fMtrt of bis triumph. For thefe poor men got their heads 

' Aavedy and wore^the cap of liberty, as the cudom of (lavefc 
is trpon their manumiflion, and in this habit they followed 
tht chariot of Plaminius. Bat to add to the ^lender of 
the ihow,;therewere the Grecian helmets, the Macedo^- 
nian targets and fpearsi, and the other fpoils carried in 

. .great pomp liefore him* And the quantity bf money was 
.jiot ^fmall ; foty as Itanus relates it, there wdre carried in 
this triumph three thoitfand feven -hundred and thirteea 
•pounds of>unwroiight gold, forty three thoufand two hun» 
dred and feventy of ulver, fourteen thoufand five hun- 
^red and"^ fourteen pieces of coined gold called Philippics ; 
^fides which, Philip owed a thoufand talents. But the 
tRofnans w«re afterwards prevailed upon, chiefly by the 
jnediation of Plaminius, to remit this debt ; Philip was 
declared their ally, and hi&fon, who had been yvith them 
4K an hofhvge, fent home. 

. Ai^r tfds J\ntiochus paiTed over into Greece with a 
great freet and a powerful army, and folicited the ftates 
CO join him. The ^ti^ians, who had been a long time 
ill affefled to the Romans, took his part, and foggefled 
tiiis ^etence for the war, that he came to bring the Gre- 
cians liberty. The Grecians had no want of it, for they 
%<Fere "free already ; but, as he had no better caufe to af- 
fign, they inflru6ted him to cover his attempt with that- 
ii[>lcudiu pretext. 

/ 
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The Romans, fearing on this account, a revolt in 
Greece, as well as the ftrength of Antiochus, fent the 
conful Manius Acilius to command 4n the war, but ap« 
pointed Flaminius his lieutenant,* for the fake of his 
influence in Greece. His appearance there immediately, 
confirmed fuch as were yet friends, in their fidelity, and 
prevented thofe who were wavering from an entire de- 
fe£Uon. This was effefled by the refpefl they bore him ; 
for it operated like a potent remedy at the be^nning of a • 
difeafe. There were few, indeed, fo entirely gained 
and corrupted by the ^toltans, that his interefl did not 
prevail with them ; yet even thefe, though he was much 
cxafperated againft them at prefent, he faved after the 
battle. For Antiochus, being defeated at Thermopylae^ 
and forced to fly, immediately embarked for A(ia. Upon 
this, the conful Manius went againft fome of the Mto- 
lians, and beHeged their towns, abandoning others to 
Philip. Thus great ravages were committed by the Mac« 
edonians among the Dotopians and Magneuans on ome 
hand, and among the Athamanians and Apenintlans oa 
the other ; and Manius himfelf, having facked the city af 
Heraclea, befieged Naupa^tus, .then in the hands of the 
iStolians. But Flaminms, being touched.w it h com paflion 
for Greece, went front-Pelaponnefus to the conful by 
water. He began with remonflrating, that the conAiC 
though he had won the victory himfelf, fuflered Philip 
to reap the fruits of it ; and that while, to gratify his rc- 
fentment, he fpent his time about one town, the Mace- 
donians were fubduing whole provinces and kingdoms. 
The befieged happened to fee Flaminius, called to hira 
from the walls, (trctched out their hands^ and begged his 
interpofition. He gave them no anfwer, but turned round 
and wept, and then immediately withdrew. Afterwards, 
however, he difcourfed with Manius fo efi'etlually, that 
he appeafed his an^er, and procured the i^tolians a truce, . 
and time to fend deputies to Kome, to petition for fa<> 
vorable terms. 

But he had much greater difficulties to combat, when 
he applied to Manius in behalf of the Chalcidians. The 
con (ui was highly incenfed at them, on account of the. 

* According toLivy, it w?3 not Titus, but Iucitt$Quin£ltta'wha. 
was appointed lifsuteosxii to GUbrxQ. 
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Hiarriage which Antiochiis celebrated among them, even 
after the war was begun ;. a marriage every way unfiiita- 
ble as well as unfealonable j for he was far advanced in 
years, and the bride very young. The perfon he thus fell 
in love with was daughter to Cleoptolcmiis, and a virgin 
of incomparable beauty. This match brought the Chal- 
cidians entirely into the king's interell, and they fuffered 
him to make ufe of their city as a place of arms.* After 
the battle he Hed with great precipitation to Chalcis, and 
taking with him his young wiftr, his treafures and his 
friends, failed from thence to Afia, And now Maniuf 
in his indignation marched direftly againft Chalcis, Fla- 
minius followed, and endeavored to appcafe his refent- 
xnent. At lad he fucceeded, by his afliduities with him 
and the moft refpeflable Romans who were likely to have 
dn influence upon him. The Chalcidians, thus fav^c| 
from deftruCtion, confccrated the moft beautiful and tl^ 
nobleft of their public edifices to Titus Flaminius ; aiid 
fuch infcriptions as thefe are to be feen upon t|^em to this 
day : " The people dedicated this Gymnafium to Titua 
** and Hercules ; the people confecrate the Delphinium 
•* to Titus and Appllo." Nay, what is more, even in 
our days a prieft of Titus is formally elcdled and declared ; 
and on Qccafions of /acrifice to him, when the Ubatioos 
arc over, they finff an hymn, the greateft part of whid^ 
for the length of it^ I omit, and only giv^ the coo* 
clufion : 

While Roroc"? proleAing power w« pro.v«, 
Her faith adore, lier virtues love, 
, Still, as our ft^ins to heaven afpire, 
Let Rome and Titus wake the lyre I 
To theie our grateful alters blaze. 
And our long paeani pour immortal pralfc. 

The reft of the Grecians confarred upon him aU dut 
honors ; and what realized thofe honors, and added to 
their luilre, was the extraordinary affe^lion of the people^ 
which he had gained by his lenity and moderation. For 
if he happened to be at variance with any one, upon ac- 
count of buHnefs, or about a point 01 honor, as, for 
inllancej with Philopcemen, and with Diophanes general 
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of the Achacans, he never gave into malignity, or carried 
his refentment into a6tion, but let it expire in words, in 
fuch expo(UiIations as the freedom of public debates may 
feem to jufiify. Indeed no man ever found him vindic- 
tive, but he often difcovered a haftinefs and paflionate 
turn. Setting this afide, he was the moft agreeable man 
in the world, and a pleafantnr mixed with flrong fenfe dif- 
tingutfhcd his convcr(ation. Thus, to divert the Achaeans 
from their purpofc of conquering the ifland of Zacynthus, 
he told tliem, ''It was as dangerous for them to put their 
*' heads out of PeToponnefus, as it was for the tortoife 
** to truft his out ot his fhell." In the firft conference 
which Philip and he had about peace, Philip taking iiC« 
cailon to fay, ** Titus, you come with a numerous ret- 
" inue» whereas I came quite alone :" Flaminius anfwer- 
td^ ** No wonder if you come alone, for you have 
** kilted all your friends and relations." Dinocrates the 
Meflenian being in company at Rome, drank until he was 
intoxicated, and then put on a woman's habit, and danced 
In that difguife. Next day he applied to Flaminius, and 
begged his adidance in a defign which he had conceived, 
to withdraw MelTene, from the Achaean league. Fla- 
minius anfwered, ** I will confider of it ; but I am fur- 
** prifed that you, who conceived fuch great de/igns, can 
*< fing and dance at a caroufal." And when the ambaf- 
fiidors of Antiochus reprefented to the Achaeans, how 
numerous the king's forces were, and, to make them ap- 
pear flill more fo, reckoned them uj) by all their different 
names : "I fuppedonce," faid Flaminius, *< withafriend; 
«* and upon my complaining of the great number of 
«< difhes, and exprefling my wonder how he^could furniHi 
«< his table with fuch a vaft variety ; be not uneafy about 
•« that, faid my friend, for it is all hog's flcfh, and the 
«« difference is only in the drefling and the fauce. In like 
<« manner, I fay to you, my Achaean friend, be not afton- 
<< ifhed at the number of Antiochus's forces, at thefo 
" pikemen, thefe halberdiers and cuirafliers ; for they 
<« are all Syrians, only diflingui(hed by (he trifling arms 
«« rhey bear." 

After thefe great adlions in Greece, and the conclufion 
of the war witJi Antiochus, Flaminius was created cenfor. 
This is the chief dignity in the ftate, and the crown, as 
it were, of all its honors. He had for colUague the fon 
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xf Marceltus, who had been five times conful. They 
expelled four fenatoirs.who were men of no great note j 
and they admitted as citizens all who offered, provided 
that thcw" parents were free. But they were forced to 
this by Tercntlus Culeo, a tribune of the people, who, 
in oppofition to the nobility^ procured fuch orders from 
the commons. Two of the greateft and mofl powerful 
men oi^ thofe times^ Scipio Africanus and Marcius Cato, 
were tljep at variance with, each other. Flaminius ap- 
pointed the former of thefe president of tJie fenate, as tiie 
firfta^d beft man in the commonwealth ; and with the 
latter he e;nti rely .broke, on tlie following unhappy occa- 
fioni. Titus had a brother named Lucius Quinitius Fla- 
minius, unlike him in all refpedls, but quite abandoned 
in his pleafures, andregardlc& of decorum. This Lucius 
had a ravorite boy whom he carried with him, even when 
he commanded armies and governed provinces. One 
day, as they were drinking, the boy, making his court to 
Lucius, faid, " I love you fo tenderly, that preferring 
*' your fatisfa6lion to my own, I left a fliow of gladia- 
.<<tprs, to come to you, though I have never feen a man 
** killed." Lucius, delighted with the flattery, made 
anfwer, '^ If that be all, you need not be in theleaft unea- 
** {y, for I /ball foon fatisfy your longing." He immedi- 
ately ordered a convict to be brought from the prifon, 
and having fent for one of the lidtors, commanded him 
to llrike off the man's head, in the room where they were 
caroudng. Valerius Antias writes, that this was done to 
eratify a miftrefs. And Livy relates, from Cato's writ« 
ings, that a Gaulilh defertcr. being at the door with his 
wife and children, Lucius took him into the banqueting 
room, and killed him with his own hand ; but it is prob- 
able, that Cato faid this, to aggrevate the charge. For 
that the perfon killed was not a dcfierter, but a prifoncr, 
and a condemned one too, appears from many writers, 
and partiQularly from Cicero, in his Treatife on Old Age, 
where he introduces Cato himfclf giving that account of 
the matter. 

Upon this account, Cato, when he was cenfor, and fet 
himiclf to remove all obnoxious perfons from the fenate, 
expelled Lucius, though he was of confular dignity. His 
brother thought this proceeding reflected di/honor upon 
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himfelf ; and they both went into the afrctttbJy in the forttf 
of fuppliants, and befoiight the people with tears, that 
Cato might be obh'ged to affign his reafon for fixing fuch 
a mark of difgracc upon fo illuftrious a family. .The 
requcft appeared reafonablc. Cato Witliout the lead hcfi- 
tation came out, and ihinding up with his colleague, in- 
Icrrogated Titus, whether he knew any thing ot that 
feaR. Titus anfwering in the negative, Cato related the 
affair, and called upon Lucius to declare upon oath, 
whether it was not true. As Lucius made no reply, the 
people determined the vote of infamy to be jurf, and 
condnfted Cato home with great honor, from the tri- 
bunal. 

Titus, greatly concerned at his brother's misfortune, 
leagued with the inveterate enemies of Cato, and gaining 
a majority in the fenate, ^ua^ed and annulled all the con- 
trails, leafes, and bargains which Cato liad made, relat- 
ing to the public revenues ; aiid ftirred up many and 
violent profecutionsagainft him. But I know not wheth- 
er he atled well, or agreeably to good policy, in thus 
becoming a mortal enemy to amah who had only done 
what became a lawful magiftrate arid a good citizen, for 
the fake of one who was a^ relation indeed, biitan unwor- 
thy one, and who had met with the punishment he de- 
ferved. Some time after, liowever, the people being 
affemblcd m the theatres to fee tlie fhows, and the fenate 
leated, according to cuftom, in the mofl honorable place, 
Lucius was obierved to go in an humble and dejected 
manner, and fet down upon one of the lowcft benches. 
The people could not bear to fee this, but called out to 
him to go up higher, and ceafed not until he went to the 
confular bench, who made room for him. 

The native ambition of Flaminius wai applauded, 
while it found fufficient matter to employ itfelf updn in 
the wars we have given account of. And his ferving in 
the army as a tribune, after he had been conful, was 
regarded with a favorable eye, though no one required it 
of him. But when he was arrived at an age that excufcd 
him from all employments, he was blamed for itidulg- 
jng a violent paflion for fame, and a youthful impetuofi- 
ty in that im»6tive feafon of life. To fome excefs of this 
Jaind ieems to have been owing, iiis behavior with" 
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^fpe6l to Hanmbal,* at which the world was much 
'Offended. For Hannibal having fled his country, took 
refuge firft at the court of Antiochus. But Antiochus, 
after he had loft the battle of Phrygia, gladly accepting 
conditions of peace, Hannibal was again forced to fly ; 
-and after wandering through many countries, at length 
fettled in Bithynia, and put himfelf under the protedlion 
of Prufias. The Romans knew this perfectly well, but 
they took no notice of it, confidering him now as a man 
enfeebled by age, and overthrown by fortune. But Fla- 
minius, being lent by the feriate upon an embafly to Prulias 
^bout other matters, and feeing Hannibal at his court, 
could not endure that he fhould be fuffered to live. And 
though Prufias uled much interceflion and entreaty in be- 
half of a man who came to him as a fuppliant, and lived 
with him under the fan£lion of hofpitality, he could not 
prevail. 

It feems there was an ancient oracle, which thus pro- 
.phefied concerning the end of Hannibal, 

LibyCfan earth (hall hide the bones of Hannibal. 

He therefore thought of nothing but ending his days 
at Carthage, and being buried in Lybia. But in Bithy- 
nia there is a fandy place near the fea, which has a fmall 
village in it called LibyflTa. In this neighborhood Han- 
nibal lived. But having always been apprifed of the 
timidity of Prufias, and diftrufting him on that account, 
and dreading withal the attempts of the Romiins, he had 
fome time before ordered feveral fubterratieous paflTa^es 
lo be dug under his lioufe ; which were continued a great 
way under ground, and terminated in feveral (different 
places, but were all - undifcernable without. As foon as 
he was informed of the orders which Flaminius had 
given, he attempted to make hisefcape by thofe paflages ; 

♦ Flaminius was no ttiore than fortyfour years of age, when he 
-vent ambafTador to Frufias. It'Wfs not* therefoceaa unfeafonable 
defireof a public chara61er, or extravagant paflioa for fame, which 
"was blamed in Him on this occafion, but an unworthy perfecution 
of a great, though unfortunate man. We are inclined howevefto 
think, that he had fccret Inftrudions from the fenate for what he 
-did;for it is not probable diat a' man of his mild and humane dif- 
pofition would choofe to hunt down an old unhappy warrior i and 
vPlutarch confirms this opinon afterwards. 
Vol. lit Kk 
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but finding the king's guards at thfe-dutlets, he ref olved 

to kill himfclf. Some fay. He wound 'his cloak about his 

•neck, and ordered his fervatit'to put his knees upon his 

*back, and pull with all his force, and not to leave twift- 

■ing till he had quite ftrangled him. Others tell us, 

•that, like Themiftocles and Midas, he dnuik buirs blood. 

^But Livy writes, that having poifon inrcadinefs, he 

mixed it for a draught ; and taking the cup in his hand, 

** Let us deliver the Tlomans," faid he, " from theirCares 

*' and anxieties, fince they think it too tedious and dan- 

** gerous to wait for the death of a poor hated old man. 

** Yet fhaM not Titus gain a conqueft worth envying, or 

** fuitable to the generous proceedings of his anceftors, 

' *' who fent to caution Pyrrnus though a Viftorious ecc- 

** my, againft the poifon that was prepared for him." 

Thus Hannibal is faid to have died. When the news 
was brought to the fenate, many in that auguft body were 
highly difpleafed. Flaminius appeared too officious and 
cruel in his precautions, to procure the death of Hannibal, 
now tamed by his misfortunes, like a bird that through 
age had lofl its tail and feathers, and fuffered to live fo. 
And as he had no orders to put him to death, it was plain 
that he did it out of a padlon for fame, and to be men. 
tioned in aftertimes as the deftroyerof Hannibal.* On 
this occafion they recolle6ted and admired more than ever, 
the humane and generous behavior of Scipio Africanus j 
for when he had vanquilhed Hannibal in Africa, at a time 
when he was extremely formidable, and deemed invincible, 
lie neither infilled on his banilhment, nor demanded him 
of his fellow citizens ; but, as he had embraced him 
at the conference which he had with him before the 
battle ;fo, after it, when he liettled the conditions of 
peace, he offered not the leafl affront or infult to his mif- 
ibrtunes. 

It is reported that they met again at Ephefus, and 
.Hannibal, as they walked together, taking the upper 
hand, Africanus fuffered it, and walked on without the 
leafl concern. Afterwards they fell into converfation 

♦ If this was really the raotive of Flaminius, and nothing of a 

• political tendency entered into this daftardly deflru^ion of that 

.^rcat general, it would hardly be pofTible for all the virtues, all the 

triumphs of the Romans, to redeem him from the infamy of fo bal: 

an-sAion, 
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«bbut gr«a^generaIS| and Hannibal aOTerted that Alexan- 
der was. the gceateft general the world had ever feen, that 
P^rr.hus wa3 the fecond, and hirjxfelf the third. Scipio 
fmiled at thi?, and faid, ** But whaj rank would you 
'*• have placed you rfelf in, if I liad not conquered yoa ?" 
**-0, Scipio I" faid he, "then I would not have placed 
'•-inyfclf the third, but the firft." 

The generality admiring this moderation of Scipio, 
found the greater fault with Flaminius for taking the 
fpoils of an enemy, whom another man had flain. There 
were fome indeed, who applauded the thing, and obferv- 
ed, ** That while Hannibal lived, they muft have looked 
*' upon him as a fire, which wanted only to be blown into 
*' a flame. That, when he was in the vigor of his age, 
*''it was not his bodily ft^ength or his right hand which 
*' was fo dreadful- to the Romans, but his capacity and 
**-eJiperience, together with his innate rancor and hatred 
^ to their naisye. And that thcfe are not altered by age ; 
*^ for the native cUfooitxon flill overrules the manners ; 
** whereas fortune^ rar from remaining the fame, chang- 
•*'es continually, and by new hopes invites thofe to new 
**^ cntcrpinfcs who were ever at war with us in their 
^^-hcarts.** And the fubfequent events contributed ftill 
more to the ju/lification of Flaminius. For, in the firft 
place, Aridonicus, the fon of a harper's daughter, on the 
Arength of his being reputed the natural fon of Eumenes, 
filled all Afia with tumult and rebellion ; and in the next 
place, Mithridatcs, after fuch flrokes as he had met with 
irom Sylla and Fimbria, and fo terrible a de(lru6lion^ 
among his troops and officers, rofe up flrongcr than 
ever againft Lucullus, both by fea and land. Indeed, 
Hanni^l was never brought fo low as Caius Marius had 
been. For Hannibal enjoyed the friendship of a king, 
from whom he received liberal fupplies, and with whofe 
officers, both in the navy and army, he had important 
connexions ; whereas Marius was a wanderer in Africa, 
and forced to beg his bread. But the Romans, who 
had laughed at his fall, foon after bled, in their own 
ikreetSf under his rods and axes, and proftrated them- 
fclvcs before him. So true it is, that there is nothing 
•k)ie]>great or little at this moment, which is fure to 
hold fo in the days to come; and that the changes •> 
VHi hav« to expenence, only terminate with our lives* »• 
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For this rcafon, fomc tell us, that Flaminius did not do, 
this of himfelf, but that he was joined in commiifion with 
Lucius Scipio, and that the fole purpofc of their embafly, 
was to procure the death of Hannibal. As wc have no 
account after this, of any political or military a6l of Fla- 
ipinius, and only know that he died in his bed, it is time. 
ID come to the comparifon. 



FLAMINIUS AND PHILOPCEMEN, 

COMPARED. 

If we confider the extenfive benefits which Greece re-. 
ceived from Flaminius, we diall find that neither Phi- 
lopoemen, nor other Grecians more illuflrious than Philo- 
poemen, will ftand the comparifon with him. For the 
Greeks always fought againil Greeks.; but Flaminius, 
who was not of Greece, fought for* that country. And- 
at a time when Philopccmen, unable to defend his fellow 
citizens who were engaged in a dangerous war, pafled 
over into Crete, Flaminius having vanquiflied Philio in 
the heart of Greece, let cities and whole nations free^ 
If we examine into their battles, it will appear, that Phi- 
lopcemen, while he commanded the Ach*ean forces, kill- 
ed more Greeks, than Flaminius, in aflerting the Greciaa 
Caufe, killed Macedonians. 

As to their failings, ambition was the fault of Flamin- 
ius, and obftinacy tnat of Philopoemen. The former, 
was paflionate and the latter implacable. Flaminius left 
Fhilip in his royal dignity, and pardoned the ^tolians ; 
whereas Philopaemen, in his refentment againfl his coun-. 
tj-y, robbed her of feveral of her dependencies. Befides,^ 
Flaminius wais al'vays a firm friend to thofe whom he hai 
once fervcd J but Philopoemen was ever ready to deftroy 
the merit of his former kindneflfes, only to indulge his; 
^iger. For he had been a great benefactor to the Lace- 
daemonians ; yet afterwards he demoliflied their walls, 
and ravaged their country ; and in the end entirely 
changed and overturned their conftitution. Nay, he.feems. 
to have facrificed his life to his paflion and perverf«nefs, 
by toQ hazily and uafeafonabiy inyading Meflcjiiski. in*. 
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ftead of taking, like Flaminius, every precaution for hi». 
own fecurityand that of his troops. 

But Philopoemen's military knowledge and experience 
was perfected by his many wars and victories. And^ 
whereas Flaminius decided his difpute with Philip in two 
engagements ; Philopoemen, by conquering in an incred- . 
ible number of battles, left fortune no room to queftion. 
his (kill. 

Flaminius, moreover, availed himfelf of the power of 
a great and flourifhing commonwealth, and raifed himfelf 
by its ftrength ; but Philopoemen diftinguifhed himfelf at 
a lime when his country was upon the decline. So that 
the fuccefs of the one is to be afcribed folely to himfelf, 
and that of the other to all the Romans, The one had! 
good troops to command ; and the other made thofe fo 
which he commanded. And though the great ailions of 
Philopoemen, being performed aeainft Grecians, do not- 
prove him a fortunate man, yet they prove him a brave, 
man. For, where all other things arc equal, great fuc- 
cefs mufl; be owing to fuperior excellence. He had to do 
with two of the moft warlike nations-among the Greeks j 
the Cretans, who were the moft artful ; and the Lacedas- 
monians, who were the moft valiant ; and yet heniaftered 
the former by policy, and the latter by courage. Add. 
to this, that Flaminius had his men ready armed and dif- 
clplined to his hand j whereas Philopoemen had the ar- 
mor of his to alter, and to new model their difcipline. So 
that the things which contribute moft to virtory, were, 
the invention of the one, while the- other only praflifed' 
what was already in ufe. AccorcRi^igly Philopoemen's 
perfonal exploits were many and great ; but we find 
nothing of that kind remarkable in Flaminius. On the 
contrary, a certain i^tolian, faid, by way of raillery, 
** Whilft I ran,* with my drawn fword, to charge the 
*•* Macedonians, who ftood firm and continued fighting, 
<• Titus was ftanding ftill, with his hands lifted up to- 
** wards heaven, and praying.** 

It is true all a6ls of Flaminius were glorious, while 
he was general, and during his lieutenancy too ; but 

* The former tranflator makes the ^tolian fay this o^Philo-i 
poemen ; but the original will not bear it. In that caic. tUeGreek| _ 
inAcad^of ui on at/ro;, k, r. ^. would have run v^ on sxesyo^ft 
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Philopcemcn fhowed himfelf no lefs ferviceable and aflive 
among the Achaeans, when in a private capacity, than 
when he had the command. For, when commander in 
chief, he drove Nabis out of the city of Meflene, and 
reftored the inhabitants to their liberty ; but he was only 
in a orivate ftation, when he fhut the gates of Sparta 
againft the general Diophanes, and againfl Flaminius, and 
by that means favcd the Laoedasmonians. Indeed, nature 
had given him fuch talents for command, that he knew, , 
not only how to govern according to the laws, but how 
ro govern the laws themfelves, when the public good re- 
quired it ; not waiting for the formality of -the people's . 
appointing him, but rather employing them, when the oc- 
caHon demanded it. For he was perfuaded, that, not he - 
whom the people eleft, but he, who. thinks beft for the - 
people, is the true general. 

There was undoubtedly foi^iething^^reat^nd generous . 
in the clemency and humanity of Flaminius towards the 
Grecians ; but there was fomething dill greater and more 
generous in the refolution which rhilopoemen fhowed in 
maintaining the liberties of Greece againil the Romans. 
For it is a much eafier matter to . be liberal to the weak» 
iTian to oppofe and to fuppont a difpute with the flrong. 
Since, therefore, after all our inquiry into the characters 
of thefe two great men, the fuperiority is not obvious, 
perhaps we fhall not greatly err, if we give the Grecian 
Uie palm of gene;ral(hip and military (kill; aixd the. Roixua 
Ibat of jufUcc axvd huma^xity . . 
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